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PREFACE. 



TN preparing this edition of modem Greek songs my object 
has been to produce a work of interest both to the 
lover of folk-lore in general, and to the classical scholar in 
particular. I have avoided, to the best of my knowledge, 
including any poems previously published in Western Europe, 
and this limitation has naturally compelled me to reject 
pieces often of equal and sometimes of superior merit to 
any contained in the present collection. On the other hand, 
I have endeavoured by adding an elaborate commentary 
to render the collection, such as it is, more useful than a 
mere compilation. 

In the text my aim has been all through to retain, as far 
as possible, the classical spelling, carefully marking all places 
where a letter or syllable has dropped out. In this method I 
have followed our common practice with regard to our own 
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vernacular. For why should we not spell sto, for instance, as 
TO (=€15 to), since in English we always spell it 's or Η is 
and not its or tis (for it is^: The great advantage of avoiding 
the phonetic system adopted by Passow and others is, in my 
opinion, that it enables the reader to grasp at a glance the 
connection between the corrupt and the original form of a 
i¥ord, especially as the former is, in most cases, peculiar to the 
vernacular and is hardly ever used by the average educated 
Greek. 

Again, I have departed from the practice of my predeces- 
sors in not reproducing the pronunciation of -ca and -ta (j/a) by 
writing -για where there is no γ in the original root^ In 
accordance with the same principle I have bracketed all 
parasitic letters which obscure the original form of the word. 
The student of comparative philology will thus see that 
modem Greek is more closely related to the ancient speech 
of the Hellenes than is generally supposed, and will find it 
easier to examine the laws of linguistic evolution. 

In the introductions prefixed to each separate ballad, as 

well as in the notes, I have endeavoured not only to supply, 

in the briefest possible form, all the information which seemed 

to me necessary for the thorough understanding of the pieces, 

^ AU such combinatioiis of letters are pronounced as one syUable by 
synizesU just as in Homer. 
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but also to point out the most striking instances of similarity 
between modem and ancient Greek, illustrating them by 
quotations of parallel passages from the classical authors ; 
while in the translations my chief object has been to give 
a literal version of the original, trusting that this will be 
found of greater use than a more ambitious attempt. 

I am indebted to A. Passow*s excellent edition of 
Τραγούδια '^ωμαίϊκα (Lipsiae, 1860), for my references to 
parallel poems, and to C. Fauriel's admirable Discours pr^- 
liminaire in his Chants populaires de la Gr^ce Modeme (Paris, 
1824), for several items of information which I have embodied 
in my introductions. 

My best thanks are also due to M. J. Gennadius, late 
Greek Minister in this country, for his kind assistance and 
for many valuable suggestions. 

Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
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P. 110. For or was raised from read or after she was raised from 
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HEROIC POETRY. 



MODERN GREEK MINSTRELSY. 



ίΤΠΗΕ ballads which form the first part of this collection, 
together with others preserved elsewhere, belong to a 
period extending from the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in 1821, 
or a little later. They may be regarded as supplying the link 
of connection between the popular literature of the mediaeval 
Byzantine Empire and that of modern Greece. Besides their 
literary interest, however, they possess considerable historical 
value as being the most important sources of the history of 
the Greek people under the Turkish dominion. But for them, 
the four centuries which elapsed from the fall of Constanti- 
nople to that of Mesolonghi would be almost a blank so far as 
the life of the Hellenic race is concerned. For, though they 
only cover a comparatively late period, they throw abundant 
light on the dark centuries preceding their composition of 
which little or no account has reached us. The way in 
which literature of this kind is originated and preserved 
renders such gaps inevitable. The unknown poet is inspired 
by the event of the day, his ballad becomes popular and is 

1—2 
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sung far and wide until a more recent event occurs to form 
the subject of a new song which usurps the place of its 
predecessor in the hearts and mouths of the people. This 
new product, in its turn, gives way after a time to a still 
fresher rival, and thus each succeeding generation steps into 
the place of its foregoers. This process of destruction was 
in Greece, as elsewhere, checked, in some measure, by the 
existence of a class of professional bards whom the necessity 
of the case called into being. Their compositions, being mostly 
the improvised productions of a poetical but illiterate mind, 
were, until quite a recent date, handed down to posterity by 
word of mouth, each successive bard altering and improving 
upon the works of his predecessors according to the dictates of 
his own creative genius. This method of transmission, not 
unlike that of the earliest epic compositions, has had the same 
eflfect on these songs which a similar cause had on the Homeric 
poems, and sufficiently accounts for the extraordinary number 
of variants which the student meets with in the various texts. 

Among the numerous traits of old Hellenic life which have 
survived in modem Greece, none is perhaps more interesting 
or more instructive than the existence of this body of itinerant 
minstrels, corresponding in many particulars to the ancient αοιδοί 
or ραι/^ωδοι, as we find them described by the classical writers. 
The resemblance is so close and so striking that it attracted 
the attention of most intelligent travellers ever since travelling 
in Greece came into fashion. It does not consist in mere 
general outlines, such as are common to all countries at a 
certain stage of their social history, but can be traced in the 
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minutest details. There is every probability in favour of the 
theory that these modem minstrels are the spiritual descend- 
ants of the Homeric αοιδοί. In a nation keenly sensitive to 
the^^lory of its aucefitors, proud, almost to a fault, of their 
heroic deeds , and possessing no other means of keeping the 
memory of the past alive, the preservers of oral tradition 
must have always been regarded with peculiar aflfection and 
esteem. Besides, to the Greek, poetry and music have ever 
been rather necessaries than luxuries of life and, as the bards 
in question joined the profession of musicians to their function 
of chroniclers, ttey continued for a long time to supply an 
important want and to enjoy an immense popularity all over 
the Hellenic world. The spread of education and the intro- 
duction of printing have, however, removed one of the most 
essential reasons of their existence. Those who in a former 
generation used to listen to the bard with delight, now fly to 
the newspaper or the novel for instruction and recreation. 
The journalist has ousted the minstrel, so that nowadays 
there are very few representatives of this class left, and these 
will, no doubt, entirely disfippear at no distant period. 

Some time ago I was fortunate enough to come across one 
of these curious relics of a bygone age— probably among the last 
of his race. So, instead of generalizing on the features of the 
class, I shall endeavour to draw a faithful portrait of one of 
its representatives, trusting that this single specimen may be 
taken as a fair type of the whole species. Barba^ Sterios 



1 Barba (Uncle) is an epithet of endearment and respect applied to 
old men, like our " Uncle." 
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(this was my minstrel's name) seemed to embody in himself 
all the characteristics of Homer's Demodocus : like his proto- 
t3φe, he was old and blind. But neither age nor infirmity 
prevented him from regularly taking up his favourite station 
outside the Gate of Kalamarik at Thessalonica. Every after- 
noon he might be seen sitting cross-legged by the roadside, 
under the shadow of the old Venetian walls, forming the 
centre of a ring of admiring listeners whom the shrill strains 
of his lyre drew from far and near. Alas ! poor Barba Sterios 
would have cut but an indiflferent figure by the side of the 
stately Ion*. His only platform was mother earth ; instead of 
a richly embroidered dress he was modestly clad in a home- 
spun coarse shirt developing into a kind of kilt below his belt ; 
a blue tunic open in front surmounted this under-garment 
and allowed its broad flowing sleeves to bulge out in the 
evening breeze. Again, his head was not encircled with a 
golden wreath, but with a humble turban hanging loose over 
his right ear — not a gorgeous but, on the whole, a picturesque 
figure enough. 

Less fortunate than his predecessor of the Odyssey, he was 
not the guest of kings, his only hearers being a crowd of the 
lowest class; most of them as poor as the bard himself 
They never failed, however, to reward his efforts with a few 
coppers or with a present in kind for which Barba Sterios' bag 
hung always open by his side. There he sat day after day 
singing κλία ανδρών and accompanying his plaintive tune with 
a rough sort of stringed instrument which, both by its 
^ See Plato's dialogue of that Dame. 
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structure and name, recalled the attributes of the classic λνρα. 
Out of five sheep-guts — the normal number — ^it still possessed 
threa The bow consisted of a stick bent at one end, and 
a bunch of horsehair strung along it With these unpro- 
mising implements Barba Sterios contrived, somehow or other, 
to produce a certain **concord of sweet sounds" — at least 
such his audience thought them, and this is, after all, the 
main point. 

A few remarks concerning the nature of Barba Sterios' 
music would not, perhaps, be out of place, and might possibly 
throw some light on the vexed question whether the Homeric 
poems were ever sung in antiquity. The modern Greek bard 
does not exactly sing, in our sense of the word. He rather 
recites in a sing-song tone. He hardly ever raises his voice 
to a high pitch, even when dealing with the most thrilling 
or exciting adventure. The recitative, indeed, is of so 
melancholy and monotonous a character that, to those who 
do not understand the words, the mere sound would never 
convey the remotest hint as to the nature of the subject of the 
song. It has been urged that the form of Homeric verse is 
ill-suited for music*. Now the fifteen-syllable versus politicus^ 

1 See Prof. Jebb's '· Homer,*' Ch. in. 

> This verse oonsiete of two distinct hemistiohs of which the first 
contains eight and the second seven syllables. The former may end 
either in a dactyl or in an anapaest according as it happens to be 
accented on the sixth or eighth syUable. In the latter part of the verse 
the accent always lies on the sixth syUable, thus making it end with a 
trochee. It wiU be seen that the accent plays a much more important 
part in modem than it does in classical Greek versification. In fact, it 
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of the modem Greek ballad would not seem to one much 
better adapted to musical treatment than the heroic hexa- 
meter. But, if we take into consideration the Greek idea of 
music, which, for all we know to the contrary, has been the 
same from the earliest antiquity down to the present day, we 
see that it is not only possible, but extremely probable that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey were sung in a somewhat similar 
manner by the rhapsodes of Plato's or any other time. 

The r6le played by the lyre in these recitations has also 
been a subject of contention among scholars. To the best of 
my knowledge, it has never been pointed out that instru- 
mental music may have been an accompaniment in the 
relation of succession, so to speak, to the words, and not of 
co-existence with them. My bard would start by touching a 
prelude^ on his l3rre and then commence intoning a couple of 
verses, after which came the accompaniment of the instru- 
ment, and so he continued to the end, singing and pla3dng 

has entirely superseded quantity. There is a general rule according to 
which an odd syllable can never be accented, except the first, and the 
slightest deviation from this rule would destroy the harmony and 
balance of the whole verse. 

The verms politicus may easily be split up into its constituent 
members, in fact, the two hemistichs are found as separate lines in 
dancing and other songs, just as they are used in most modern languages. 

^ Cp. the Homeric expression φορμίζων ω'€βά\\€το καλόν aeideip (Od. 1. 
155, etc.) where the old scholiast explains the verb by ayeKpovero, Also: 
τφ δ' iwl Δα/Aoiras άν€βάΚΚ€το καΐ τάδ' Aeidev (Theocr. 6. 20). In both 
passages the reference is apparently to a similar prelude made on a 
musical instrument. 
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alternately. So, without laymg too much stress on the 
importance of the musical instrument, we may still maintain 
that the fact of the rhapsode carr3ring one was more than 
a mere conventional symbol^ 

Another interesting point of resemblance between the 
ancient and the modern bard is the eflfect produced by his 
music both on himself and on his audience. The eloquent 
description of the emotion of Ion's hearers in the Platonic 
dialogue referred to already would have applied with equal 
justice to the feelings which I myself have seen excited in 
Barba Sterios and his audience. At the pathetic parts of his 
lay the tears would stream down his wrinkled old face, and, 
although he could not see, he felt that he was not the only 
one aflfected by his Muse. The audience fully S3rmpathized 
with the minstrel, and the eyes of old and young alike over- 
flowed with emotion. This is the more remarkable as my hero 
was not an actor in any sense of the term. With the ex- 
ception of his head, which he kept swinging to and fro in time 
with the metre, he indulged in no other movement or gesticu- 
lation whatsoever. The emotion was simply due to the words 
and the tone. There was nothing funny, nothing amusing in 
those performances. On the contrary, the more painful the 
topic, the richer was the harvest of coppers — and the bard 
evidently knew it. 

Such was the minstrel and his music. Now a few words 
as to the subject-matter of his songs. His repertoire was 
inexhaustible, and nearly all his lays had for their theme the 

1 The opposite view is held by Prof. Jebb (** Homer," Ch. iii.). 
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achievements or suflFerings of some hero of Phthiotis, the 
bard's fatherland. This and the adjacent districts are re- 
nowned in modem Greek folk-lore as the homes of the 
Armatoloi and Klephtai—two classes of men who have filled 
the history and literature of their country with the fame of 
their exploits. The names of Androutsos and Botsaris are as 
iamiliar to the modem Hellene as those of Achilles and 
Odysseus were to his forefathers. Both those heroes, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, belonged to the 
two classes mentioned above. 

The Armatoloi (" men at arms ") formed a kind of Greek 
militia employed by the Turkish government to maintain 
order in those districts of Greece which had refused to submit 
to the Ottoman rule. The Turks, being unable to subdue 
them, agreed to allow them a certain amount of independence 
under the control of the Armatoloi. The whole of northern 
Greece (Roumeli), from the banks of the Axios to the Isthmus 
of Corinth, was divided into a number of districts, each of 
them under the superintendence of a corps of Armatoloi, hence 
called Armatoliki. Od the eve of the War of Independence 
there were seventeen such districts. Each body of Armatoloi 
was under the command of a chief (κα7Γ€τ<ίνος), whose oflSce 
was named πρωτάτον and was hereditary. The men of whom 
a corps was composed were known as Pallikars (Τίαλληκάρια)^ 
and the chiefs lieutenant or secretary received the title of 
ProtopalUkaro or Grcmmaticos, and had for his badge a silver 
ink-hom (καλαμάρι) hanging on his belt. In some cases the 
second in command was an "adopted son" (ψυχουιός). The 
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Armatoloi acted under the orders of the Gtovemor (Fa/i) in 
whose province {Vilayet) they resided, or, in the absence of 
a Governor, under those of his deputy (Moosselim) and of 
the native notables of the district {νρο€στοι or ^μϋογ€ροντ€ς 
"aldermen"). 

The Klephts (KXc^rat) were bands of men who refused to 
recognize the Turkish authority on any conditions. Their 
name seems to have originally been given to them as a term of 
reproach, but it afterwards lost its bad signification and the 
Klephts came to be as proud of the appellation of " Brigands" 
as the Dutch Republicans were of that of " Beggars " (Gueux), 
and assumed it as the usual name of their profession. In any 
case, it seems to point to the origin of the class. It is con- 
ceivable that bands of lawless men, when joined by those who 
were forced to fly from oppression, gradually changed their 
character and directed their energies rather to the protection 
than to the pillage of their neighbours. With the Turks, of 
course, truce was out of the question, and a Klepht would 
never miss an opportunity of working retribution on the 
t3rrannical Agha and despoiling him of the wealth which he 
had wrung out of his unfortunate subjects. Their acts of 
violence were not unfrequently, however, directed against the 
Greeks themselves, but there is every reason to suppose that 
in most of those cases the victims were individuals who carried 
their submission to the Turkish authorities to a criminal 
extent by imitating their masters' methods of money-making, 
or who had otherwise made themselves objectionable to their 
firee fellow-countrymen. 
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The constitution of the Klephts was identical with that of 
the Armatoloi. But, instead of living in the plains, they had 
their holds (λιμέρια) among the mountains, whence they 
attacked from time to time the Turks in the lowlands or those 
of their compatriots who cringed to them. The rocky districts 
which they occupied were denominated "Villages of the 
Hephts" (Κλ€φτοχωρια). There was no outward diflFerence 
between the Klephts and the Armatoloi, with the exception 
that the former carried a rope twisted round their waists and 
intended for their prisoners, and the two classes were otherwise 
apt to mix and exchange characters. 

The Armatoloi originated, as was stated above, in the 
desire of the Turkish government to effect a compromise by 
appointing a gend^irmerie acceptable to the population. But 
whenever the Sultan felt strong enough, he did not hesitate to 
deprive them of their privileges and try to establish a Turkish 
or Albanian militia in their stead. On such occasions the 
Armatoloi would quit the plains and join the Klephts in the 
highlands, until they forced the local Governor to withdraw his 
foreign forces. 

On the other hand, bands of Klephts would sometimes 
consent to leave their dens and accept the office of Armatoloi 
in the villages. These were distinguished by the epithet of 
" tame " Klephts {rjfitpot), and the act of rehabilitation was 
known as " doing homage " (προσκύνησις). Those who re- 
mained in the condition of outlaws were then denominated 
"savage" Klephts (άγριοι). It is therefore obvious that we 
cannot draw the line between the Armatoloi and Klephts 
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distinctly. The Annatolos of to-day might be the Klepht of 
to-morrow, and vice versa. 

The Klephts did not always live in their mountain holds. 
As soon as the snows and the wild beasts made the mountains 
untenable, they used to descend to the plains and spend the 
winter by their own firesides as peacefully as if they had never 
seen a battle. The Turks were generally afraid to make 
indiscreet inquiries, and the villagers were too patriotic to 
betray their champions. Some of them, to make assurance 
doubly sure, used to cross the sea and join their friends in the 
Ionian islands \ then under British protection, and the sight of 
a renowned Klepht strutting along the streets of Corfu or 
sipping his coflfee in a cc^e on the quay, " the observed of all 
observers," was not uncommon. These facts show that, 
although the Klephts spent a considerable part of their exist- 
ence dealing and receiving hard blows, they were not by any 
means a savage or unsociable race of men. The time which 
they could spare from fighting or from their martial exercises 
and sports they employed in singing "the glories of the 
heroes " of old, or in dancing, thus aflfording a vivid parallel 
to the Homeric warrior whom the ambassadors of the " King 
of men" found 

φρ€να TcpTTO/xcvov φόρμ,ιγγι XiyiVQ^, 

^ When the English took possession of Zante, in 1810, they enlisted 
the seirices of one of these renowned chiefs, Theodore Eolokotrones, at 
a high pay. He entered the English service first as a captain and was 
subsequently promoted to the rank of major. (See Finlay's History of 
Greece, vol. vi. p. 157.) 

» n. 9. 186. 
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All accounts agree in describing the Elepht not only as 
a man of extraordinary valour, skill, swiftness of foot and 
almost supernatural powers of endurance, but also as a person 
susceptible to the tenderest emotions : pious, loyal to his 
chief and comrades, merciful towards the weak and poor, and 
scrupulously respectful, if not punctiliously polite, towards the 
fair sex. With regard to this last quality there are instances 
on record of a band sentencing their own chief to death for 
having oflFered an insult to a female prisoner. This trait of 
chivalry recalls to mind a custom of theirs not unknown to the 
knights of Western Europe. I am referring to the curious 
ceremony of "fraternization." The Klephts often entered into 
contracts of brotherly love with one another, which they sealed 
with a few drops of blood extracted from the right arms of the 
future "brethren," and mixed on the blade of a sabre blessed 
by the priest. The two men were henceforth known as 
Brothers by the Cross " (2ταυραδ€λφοι), and were bound to 
defend and assist each other, even with their lives if necessary. 
This bond was generally considered as stronger than the natural 
ties of blood. 

From this account it will be seen that the Klephts re- 
tained nothing but the name of " brigands," and were in fact 
one of those classes of men to whom Greece owes, to a great 
extent, the preservation of her nationality and religion and 
the enjoyment of a certain degree of internal liberty during 
the unhappy centuries which elapsed from the downfall of 
the Byzantine empire to the establishment of the Hellenic 
kingdom. 
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I. KITSOS' MOTHER. 



The subject of this first poem is the capture of Kitsos, 
a famous Klepht who flourished in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. The scene of his exploits lay in Thessaly, 
probably in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Oeta, 
vaguely mentioned in the piece as Klephtockoria (Klephts' 
villages). The commonly held view with regard to the Klephts' 
life is that each band lived separately under its chief (κα7Γ€τάνο9), 
in complete isolation from the rest. But the interesting allusions 
to a Council or Congress (συνοδοί) and twelve Presidencies 
(δωδ€κα Πρωτατα) in the song (1. 5) Seem to point to some sort 
of Union, permanent or periodical. In either case it is a 
curious parallel to the Amphictyonic assemblies which existed 
in ancient Greece. 

The place of the poem's composition is supposed to be 
Agrapha, and its date 1750 — 1760. Passow gives another 
version (No. 26) diflfering from the present one in several 
important points, especially in the omission of the two re- 
markable lines at the end, wliich contain a sentiment worthy 
of a Spartan mother in Sparta's best days. Its form, like that 
of most productions of this class, is semi-dramatic, the various 
characters speaking in their own persons and entirely conceal- 
ing the author's individuality. 
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Η ΜΑΝΑ TOT ΚΙΤΣΟΤ. 

TOT Ίίίτσου μάνα *κάθοννταν αντίκρυ το ιτοτάμι, 
ΚαΙ το ποτάμι ^μάΧωνβ καΐ το ^ιτβτροβοΧοΰσβ' 
"ΤΙοτάμι, yia *λ*γό<ΓΤ€'ψ'€, yiA κάμε ^Xiyo 'ττίσω. 
θελω νά τΓβράσ αντίττβρα, ττέρ τά ΚΧβφτοχοίρια, 
ΊΙώχουι/ οί κ\€φταί(ς) σννο8ο\ τά SoiBexa ΤΙρωτάτα" 5 
'Σ τον Βρόμον ΟΊΓου ^7niyaiv€y \ τον Ζρόμο VoO ^^Γηyaίveι, 
^'Ύρίσκβί τον Ίίίτσον ομττροσθά \ τά aiSepa Βεμένον 
XtXtot τον ^irriyaivav ^μιτροσθά καϊ irevTa/coaiot ^ττίσω, 
Κ' ή μάνα του τον βλεγε, κ ή μάνα του τον Xeyei' 
"Κ/τσο, ΤΓοΰ ταχβις τ άρματα, ττου ταχβις τά τσα- 

ττράζια;** ίο 
"Μάνα ζουρΧη, μάνα λονλτ;, μάνα ^ξβμυαΧισμένη ! 
Μάνα, ^Bev κΧαΓς τά νβάτα μου, 'δέϊ/ ζ^λαΓς την Χβββντία 

μου, 

Μ6ν κΧαΐ\ ταρημα τ άρματα ταρημα τά τσαττράξια;" 
"Κάλλια, Κίτσο, νά \άνουσαν, νά \ave<i το κβφάΧι, 
ΤΙαρά νά χάστ)^ τ άρματα τά ττατρικοΒομένα^' 15 
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KITSOS' MOTHER. 

Τ7ΊΤ808' mother sat facing the river. She scolded the 
stream and pelted it with stones : — 

" river," said she, " either make thy stream less or turn 
back for awhile. I wish to cross over— to go to the villages of 
the Klephts, where the Klephts hold a meeting, where their 
twelve chief-quarters lie." 

On the way, while she was walking, while she is going her 
way, she finds Kitsos before her, bound with iron fetters. A 
thousand men led him in front and five hundred followed 
behind. His mother said to him, his mother says to him : — 

"Kitsos, where are thine arms? Where are thy knee- 
plates ?" 

" My insane mother, mother mad, mother with no brains ! 
Wilt thou not weep for my youth, my youthful valour, but 
dost thou weep for the wretched arms, the wretched knee- 
plates ?" 

"'Twere better, my Kitsos, to have perished thyself, to 
have lost thy head, than to lose the arms left to thee by thy 
fathers !" 



2—2 
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11. ANDRITSOS' MOTHER 



The name of Kapetan Andritsos or Androutsos (father of 
Odysseus Androutsos, the famous hero of the Greek War of 
Independence) is perhaps the most celebrated in modem 
Greek popular poetry. He was born a.t Livadia, of an old 
family of Armatoloi, and early assumed the title of chief. His 
independence of character, however, soon drew upon him the 
suspicions of the Turkish authorities, and he was compelled to 
fly to the mountains and lead the life of a Klepht. 

At the outbreak of the unfortunate insurrection of 1770, 
Andritsos eagerly joined the insurgents. The lamentable con- 
sequences of that attempt which followed the departure of the 
Russians (whose presence and promises were to a great extent 
responsible for the rising) are recorded in History. The Pelo- 
ponnesus was inundated by thousands of Turco-Albanians, 
who carried fire and sword from one end of the country to the 
other, sparing neither sex nor age, respecting neither the 
privacy of the hearth nor the holiness of the sanctuary. 
Andritsos found himself confronted by these savage hordes. 
He fought bravely, and, in spite of incredible odds, succeeded 
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in repulsing the Turks. But the enemy, though beaten, con- 
tinued to harass his retreat, and at last forced him to take 
refuge in the Mega Monasteri, on the southern coast of the 
Corinthian Gulf. There Andritsos was surrounded by a force 
with which his small band of worn-out pallikars seemed ill 
prepared to cope. It is this desperate situation and the 
prowess with which Andritsos extricated himself from it that 
form the subject of the present ballad. (Cf Passow, Nos. 
34, 35.) 
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Η ΜΑΝΑ TOT ΑΝΔΡΙΤΣΟΤ. 

TIN02 μανούλα θλίββται; Τίνος μανούλα κλαίβί; 
Τ' *Αν8ρίτσου μάνα βλίββται^ τ ^ΑνΒρίτσον μάνα κλαίβι, 
Όττώχε^ νιους άρματωλούς καΐ καττβταναρέους. 
Me τά βουνίί βμάΧωνβ, μβ τα βουνά μαλώνβΐ' 
" Έουνά, νά μη(ν) άνθησητβ ! AevBpa, νά ξηρανθητβ ! 5 
ΚαΙ σ€Ϊς, κορη{τ)σια του ΑαΒίου, νά μαυροφορβθήτβ. 
'Πβτε καΐ της ^ ΑνΒρίτσαινας της veoiravhpe μενης 
Νά μη{ν) άΧλάξτι τη Ααμιτρη καΐ βάλτ) τά λαμιτρά της· 
Ίατ' 6 *Αν8ρίτσος ^κλβίσθηκβ \ το Miya ^ίοναστηρι. 
Φέρουν τότΓΐ άπ την "TStypiTTO*, κανόνια της θαλάσσης, ιο 
ΚαΙ αύτος €τρωγ€ κ ewive μέσ \ το Μοναστήρι, 
Κ' βστριφβ το μουστάκι του, κλωθβι καΐ τά μαλλιά του' 
* Μαύρο μουστάκι μ κ €*μορφο\ καϊ ^φρύΒια μου y ραμ- 
μένα, 

Κα ι ΐΓοΒαράκια μ ^ yληy ορα ττοτε μη ^ντροτηασθήτβ,' 
Ύά Ίταλληκάρια ^φώναζε , τά τταλληκάρια κράξει· 15 
'ΤΙοΰ V^e Ίταλληκάρια μου, άξια κι άνΒρβιωμένα; 
Τιά ζωστ€ ολοι τά στταθία και Va/oVe τά τουφέκια, 
Τιουροΰσι ^ιά νά κάμωμε ^ττο μέσα νά Βιαβουμε, 
Νά *Βοϋν τ ^ ΑνΒρούτσου το στταθι και νά τ 6μoλoyήσoυv, 
Νά κΤ^ίψουν κ 27 χο>νούμισσαι{ς) τά μαΰρα φόρε- 
μέναι(ς).' " ίο 
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ANDRITSOS' MOTHER. 



HOSE dear mother is mourning? Whose poor mother 



*' is weeping? * 
'Tis the mother of Andritsos that is mourning, 'tis the 
mother of Andritsos that is weeping — she who has warriors 
and chiefs for her sons. 

She quarrelled with the mountains, with the mountains 
she quarrels : — 

"Mountains, may ye never bring forth flowers. Trees, 
may ye fade and die. And you, maids of Dadi, dress your- 
selves in black; go and bid his new-wed wife also not to 
change on Easter-Day, nor put on her holiday attire. For 
Andritsos is shut up in the Great Monastery. They bring 
guns from Euripos, cannon from the sea, while he ate and 
drank inside the Monastery, and twirled his whiskers and 
dressed his hair sajring : — 'My dear black moustache and 
pretty, my well-curved eyebrows, my swift little feet, may you 
never be disgraced!' 

He called to his pallikars, his pallikars he summons : 
* Where are you, my lads, my worthy brave lads ? Come, gird 
on your sabres, all of you, and take your muskets. Let us 
sally forth ; let us cut our way through, that they may see 
Andritsos' sabre and acknowledge its strength, and that the 
Turkish dames may weep arrayed in black weeds.'" 
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III. THE MOTHER OF THE LAZAIOL 

This ballad, like the two preceding ones, deals with the 
lamentations of a mother. Her sons had left their mountain 
dens for the sea, driven to it by the persecutions of Ali Pasha, 
the notorious satrap of Jannina, immortalized by B3rron in 
a well-known passage in Childe Hwrold. I take the liberty to 
quote it at length, as it forms the best justification for the old 
lady's rather vigorous imprecations on the cruel and treacherous 
tyrant. It runs as follows : — 

And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albania's chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. 

(Canto II. 47.) 

The Lazaioi with their followers were one of these 
" daring mountain-bands," and in this poem they are severely 
blamed by their mother for having quitted their "rocky hold." 
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It is interesting to note here how accurately Lord B3rron 
prophesied Ali's fate in these lines : — 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 

(ib. Canto ii. 63.) 

The date of the piece may be approximately fixed as 1810 
— 1815 : — All Pasha was assassinated in 1822. Its place of 
composition is the neighbourhood of Mount Olyinpus. Com- 
pare a similar poem in Passow (No. 123). 
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Η ΜΑΝΑ ΤΏΝ ΛΑΖΑΙΏΝ. 

'2Ε κορ'φοβοννί ^κάθουμουν, μαύροι, άτ/ριτπνισμένο^ί, 
Me TO τουφέκι '9 τό irkevpci* καΐ το στταθϊ ^ζωσμένος, 
Κ' €Κ€Ϊ ττρος τά χαρώγματα, κ €Κ€Ϊ ττρος την avyovXa 
Βλ^ττω τον τ^\ιο *7r(ofi(y)aiv€ και ^'χρύσωνβ ταΐς ράχαις, 
Κ' €Κ€Ϊ 'τΓοί) ΒιαΧο'γίξουμουν '9(e) Troto' Χιμέρ νά 'ττάγω, 5 
* Ακούω μία ψίΧη φωνη\ yvvaiK€ia μυροΧό^ια· 
*Ηται; η Καττβτάι/^σσα, η μάνα των Ααζαίων' 
'Σ €va Χοφί8ι ^κάθοννταν, '^βττλβγα τά μαΧΧία Tiy?, 
'Μυ/^ολογοδσε κ eXeyCy μυροΧο^άζΐ, καΐ Xeyei* 
"Via τταύστβ 'λιγο' τ^ φωνη, αηδόνια τον ΈΧύμττου, ιο 
ΚαΙ σ€Ϊς ττΧατάνια φουντωτά, Εφέτος νά μαρανθήτβ, 
Τί ξονρΧαμά8α, βρ€ ττα^δια, σας ηΧθζ \ το κβφάΧι, 
Κ/' άφησατ€ τον *^ΕΧνμΊΓθ\ το ττατρικο σας κόΧι, 
Ία νά ττΧανάστε \ το" *yiaX0\ μέσ τά τταΧτ^οκαίκια ; 
Καμάρι των άρματωΧών ό "ΈΧνμττός μας eivai* 15 
Έ/ceZ Χβοντάρια κάθουνται, €Κ€Ϊ θηρία φωΧεύουν. 
^Ανάθημά σ\ ^ΑΧή ΤΙασσα, σκνΧι φαρμακωμένο^ ! 
^Μέρα* και νύχτα κυvηyaς τους μαύρους τούς Ααζαίους. 
Νά σκάσης, βρε τταΧυότουρκβ και σύ τταΧτ^αρβανίτη. 
'Σ T0U9 Τούρκους οι άρματωΧοΙ ττοτέ ^hev ιτροσκυνουσι, ίο 
Κατάρα νά 'χβτε, τταιΒία, τά σώματα μη Χυωσουν, 
"Οσο' νά ζήτ€, την Τουρκία* νά μη την ττροσκυνάτβ." 
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THE MOTHER OF THE LAZAIOI. 

Τ WAS sitting on a mountain-crest, weary and worn with 
sleeplessness, with my musket by my side, and girt with 
my sabre. And there, towards daybreak, towards early mom, 
I see the sun come out and paint the mountain ridges golden. 

While I was reflecting to which stronghold should I betake 
myself, I hear a shrill voice — a feminine lamentation : it was 
the Chieftain's wife, the mother of the Lazaioi. She was 
resting on a hill, with her hair dishevelled. 

She cried and said, she cries and says : — 

" Hold ! stop your songs for awhile, ye nightingales of 
Oljonpus, and ye blooming plane-trees, may ye fade this year! 

" What madness seized you, my boys, to forsake Oljonpus, 
your paternal hold, in order to wander along the sea-coast in 
wretched ships ? Our Olympus is the pride of the Armatoloi : 
There lions live, there wild beasts have their lairs. 

** Curses on thee, Ali Pasha, venomous cur ! Day and 
night thou huntest the hapless Lazaioi. Perdition on thee, 
wretched Turk, and on thee, wretched Albanian. To the 
Turks the Armatoloi never bend knee. 

" Cursed be ye, my boys, may your bodies never decompose 
in the grave, if, while you live, you bow to Turkish power." 
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IV. ΝΙΚΟ TZARAS. 

Niko Tzaras, the hero of the following ballad, was a 
renowned chief who lived into the beginning of the present 
century. He was a native of Elassona (the ancient Όλοοσσών) 
in Thessaly, and came from an old stock of Klephts. He 
had received a much more careful education than fell to the 
lot of most men of his calling, under the tuition of a monk 
of a neighbouring convent, when a family catastrophe forced 
him to exchange the studious seclusion of the monastery for 
the stormy life of the mountains, and determined the course 
of his future career. 

His father, Tzaras, had made himself objectionable to the 
Turkish authorities. The Vali of the province, in pursuance 
of the familiar policy which has become proverbial, attempted 
to get rid of him by assassination. By means of an ingenious 
stratagem Tzaras managed to escape and, followed by his 
three sons and a few attendants, he gained the highlands. 

Niko was the eldest of these sons, and so it was that he 
was compelled to give up the study of Homer and, instead of 
reading of "the glories of heroes," he henceforth tried to imitate 
them. He threw himself heart and soul into this new life and, 
on his father's death, he succeeded him as chief of the band. 
He soon distinguished himself above all the Klephts of Mount 
Olympus. His whole life is an uninterrupted series of more or 
less bold enterprises against the Turks, his hereditary foes. 

The present poem deals with an expedition into Macedonia 
which our hero undertook in 1805. It appears that his 
intention was to join Prince Hypsilantis, then governor of 
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Moldavia, a province which forms part of the modem kingdom 
of Roumania. But on crossing the Thessalian mountains he 
found the Turks prepared to receive him. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in eluding them up to the banks of the Kara-soo 
(lit. * Black-water,' the Turkish name for the ancient ^τρυμων). 
It was on attempting to cross this river by the bridge of 
Pravi, — a town on the opposite bank, — that he fell in with 
a Turkish force, ten times as large as his own band, which 
consisted of three hundred pallikars. 

He took up his station on a hill, where he was immediately 
surrounded by the superior numbers of the enemy. On that 
spot, destitute of all means of subsistence, he and his three 
hundred brave lads held out for three days and nights, resist- 
ing the attacks of the Turks. On the close of the third day 
they found themselves exhausted with hunger and thirst, and 
short of ammunition. Their state seemed hopeless : surrender- 
ing was, of course, out of the question. The only alternative 
was to cut their way through the ranks of the enemy or perish 
in the attempt, and Niko Tzaras decided to take this desperate 
course. The ballad ends with his exhortation to his fellow- 
warriors and with a short description of their brilliant success. 

Want of space does not allow me to follow the hero on 
his subsequent wanderings. The curious reader can find a full 
and graphic account of the story in Fauriel (Vol. i. p. 180 foil.), 
to whom I am indebted for a considerable part of my informa- 
tion on the subject. It may also be interesting to compare my 
text with Nos. 77-82 in Passow, which deal with this and other 
incidents of Niko Tzaras' eventful career. 
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Ο ΝΙΚΟ ΤΖΑΡΑΣ. 

'^ΕΝΑ ΊΓονλάκι '^6/8(7)αίΐ/6 Vo μέσα Vo τη Βέρροια, 
'νά'χη \(€) ράχη irep^irarei, Χιμέρι '9(6) Χιμέρι, 
Κ' οί κΧ€φται(ς) το ipoiTa(y)av, κ οι κΧ€φται{ς) το 
Ερωτούσαν 

"Ώονλάκι, irovOev βρχβσαι καΐ ττοΟσβ καταφαίνβις 
"Άττύ τη Βέρροια άρχομαι, V τ Ay ραφα καταιβαίνω· $ 
ΊΙά'ω Ι/α 'ύρώ τό' Nt/coXo', ι/ά {σ)μίξω το Χταμάτη\ 
Νά 'ττώ τά χαφβτηματα άττο τον Νίκο Ύζάρα, 
Ύρβΐς ^μ€ρα(ι)ς κάμνβι ττολβμο*, τρβΐς ^μ€ρα{ι)ς καΐ τρέΙς 
ννχτα{ι)ς. 

ΤΙέρα \ το ΗηροΧβίβαΖο του<ζ irayov^ καΐ '9 τά χιόνια. 
^^Κκοΰστ€^ ΊταΧΧηκάρια μου, φωνάζ* 6 Νίκο Ύζάρας^ ιο 
'Βαλ'τε τσελίκι \ την καρ8ία και σίίβρα \ τα woSia, 
Και ^ιτάρτΒ τά τουφέκια σα*;, ^β(^γ)άΧ\€ και τά στταθία σας, 
Τιουροΰσι \h νά κάμωμ€, νά φθάσωμε '9 το ΙΙράβι, 
Ύην ΆΧυσο νά κόψωμ€\ και wepa νά ριχθοΰμβ, 
Ζβρβία μβρία τον ττοταμο νά ^ιτάρωμε, τταώία μου, 15 
Νά ^υροΰμ€ τά ΑαζόττουΧα, τον Καττετάν Ααμττράκη' 
Έώθύ^ζ yιoυpoυσι βκαμαν κ βφθασαν '9 το y€φύpι, 
Και μ€ το ΒαμασκΙ στταθι ό Νίκο Ύζάρας κόφτβι 
Ύην αΧυσο του yeφυpίoυ, και Βιάβηκαν άντίκρυ.** 
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ΝΙΚΟ TZARAS. 



LITTLE bird was coming out of Berroia. It hopped from 



hill to hill, from hold to hold, and the Klephts questioned 
it and the Klephts asked : — 

''Little bird, whence comest and whither descendest thou?" 
"From Berroia I. come, to Agrapha I descend. I am going 
to find Nikolo, to meet Stamati, in order to salute them from 
Niko Tzaras* part. He has been fighting for three days — 
three days and three nights, yonder at Xerolivado, amidst the 
frost and snow. 

"'Hark ye, my lads,' cried Niko Tzaras. 'Put steel on 
your hearts and iron on your feet; take your muskets and 
draw your swords, that we may sally forth and reach Pravi; 
that we may break the chain and throw ourselves beyond. 
Let us take the leffc bank of the river, my lads, in order to 
meet the sons of Lazo, and Kapetan Lampraki.' 

" They forthwith rushed on and reached the bridge, and 
Niko Tzaras cut the chain of the bridge with his damask steel, 
and so they gained the other side." 
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V. KAPETAN FLOROS. 

The theme of the following ballad is an episode in a 
Klepht's domestic life. Kapetan Floros, the hero, ventures 
to his village home at dead of night, wounded. He finds 
his wife fast asleep and very tenderly awakes her, and asks 
her to bind up his wounds. While engaged in this task, 
she, like a true wife, cannot help availing herself of an oppor- 
tunity to score off her lord. She reminds him of her advice 
to remain in his secure retreat in the highlands — the only 
dwelling fit for a free Klepht — and points to the consequences 
of his disregard of her warning. 

It is a pretty little poem and interesting, as it enables 
us to catch a glimpse of the Klepht's private life. It presents 
in very strong light the sentiments of pride and resignation 
with which a wife regarded her husband's dangerous but noble 
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career. The Klepht's fame is dearer to her even than his 
presence. 

No. 66 in Passow may be compared with this piece in 
point of style, although it deals with an entirely diflferent 
adventure. 



A. 



3 
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Ο ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝ ΦΛΩΡΟΣ. 

KOIMAT' ή ΚατΓβτάνισσα μέσ \ τ6ν βαθυν τον νττνο*. 
Γνά φέρτ€ μοσχοκάρνΒα vcL την πετροβόΚήσω, 
Κ' ?σω9 την ^iraprj μυρωΒία καΧ Oikei vcL ^ξυπνηστ}. 
**^Bv7rva, μωρ Καττεται/^σσα, ^ξνττνα καΧ μη(ν) κοίμασαυ, 
^Bvirva ν άναψτ/ς το /cepi ν άνάψυ^ το Χυχνάρι' $ 
Νά 'δοδ/Αβ' ταΐς Χαβωματίαις ιτοΰ μ βχονν Χαβωμενο Γ 
"'Δέι/ σ είττα, Φλώρο /α', μία φορά, 'δέι/ σ ehra τρ€?9 
καΧ irivTC, 

* Καλά Vat, Φλώρο, \ τά βουνά, κα\ά *σαί '9 το Χιμέρι* 
ΚαΙ συ 'δέι/ άφηκράσθηκβς της yvvaiKO^ Tct Xoyta, 

Ύί 'χάλ6ΐ;€9, τί ^yvpeve^ μέσ \ τον AaSiov τον κάμττο ; ιο 
'2 τον κάμίΓΟ* σκΚάβοι, κάθονται ^Ίτον ιτροσκυνουν tou9 
Ύούρκους, 

ΚαΙ '9 τά βουνά άρματωΧοί, άρματωΚοΧ καΐ κΚίφταυ^^). 

* Γ^ά φέρ*Τ€ μου Χίνόιτανο*, νά Βέσω ταΐς ifK/qyal^ τον* 
Κί άν Βώσ 6 θεός κ ή Tlavayia νά Ιάνουν χι TrXnriyaiJ^si) σον 
Μη{ν) άστοχα^ την 6ρμην€ία\ της ^νναικος τά Xoyta" 15 
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KAPETAN FLOROS. 

ΓΪΊΗΕ Chieftainess is sunk in deep sleep. Come, bring me 
some nutmegs that I may throw at her: perchance she 
will heed them and wake up. 

"Wake up, Chieftainess, wake up and do not sleep. 
Wake up and light a candle, light a lamp, that we may see 
the wounds which they have wounded me.!' 

"Did I not tell thee, my Floros, once ; did I not tell thee 
three and five times : "Thou art well, my Floros, on the 
mountains, thou art well in thy hold'? But thou didst not 
listen to the words of a woman. 

"What didst thou seek; what didst thou look for in the 
plain of Dadi? In the plains dwell slaves who bow to the 
Turks, and on the mountains Armatoloi; Armatoloi and 
Eephts. 'Come, fetch me some linen, that I may bind up 
his wounds.' And, if God will and the Virgin Mary grant that 
thy wounds heal, forget not thy wife's advice ; forget not her 
words." 



3—2 
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VI. KAPETAN lOTIS. 

This ballad seems to be made up of two distinct pieces 
which are given separately by Fauriel (xxiii. and xxiv.) ; one 
under the name of lotis, and the other under that of Sterios 
(see also Passow, Nos. 117—119). Unless, indeed, those two 
are fragments of the present copy. The latter, however, differs 
considerably from the above and contains numerous features 
of its own. 

Its date may be fixed, from internal evidence, as about 1790. 
It was a few years before that period that **the passes fell into 
the hands of the Albanians." In other words, Ali Pasha, the 
already famous satrap of Albania, had purchased from the 
government the title of Dervendgi-Bashi, or Provost of high- 
ways, in Thessaly, which up to that time had been under 
the control of the Armatoloi. The latter were consequently 
forced to take to the mountains and join the Klephts. lotis 
(short for Panaghiotis) was one of them. 
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The poem may be considered as one of the best of its 
kind. Its style is vigorous, straightforward and picturesque, 
while a touching note of melancholy, which mingles with its 
general high-minded tone, adds new beauty to the pride of the 
sentiments which it expresses. There can be little doubt that 
its unknown author was a highlander. 
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Ο ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝ ΐηΤΗΣ. 

"ΤΙ συλλογ^ασαύ, ^Ιώτη μου; τί βάζεις μ€ το νου σου; 
Τ07Γ09 'δέι/ ύναι *ui κΧβφτία, κι ούΒβ άρματώλίκι. 
ΎΙ τά ντερβένια \ούρκ€ψαρ, τά ^ττηραν ^Αρβανίται{ς)." 
"Κ*' αν τά ντερβένια \ούρκ€ψαν, κι άρματώΚοι 'δέι/ βίναν, 
Ό Ίώτ^9 elvai ζωντανός, τους Τούρκους 'δέι/ φοβαταΐ' $ 
Οσο* χιονίζουν τά βουνά κ οί κάμιτοι πρασινίζουν, 
Ύούς Τούρκους 'δέι/ τους σκιάζομαι, τό' νου μου 'δέι/ 
τούς βάνω. 

*ΐΙαμ€ νά Χιμβριάσωμβ, οττου φωΧβάζουν Χύκοι, 
'S ταΐς χωραις σκλάβοι κάθονται, \ τους Τούρκους 
€ρ^ατ€ύουν, 

Κ' €69 τά βουνά κΧβφτοΊΓουΧα μβ το σιταθί \ το χέρι." ιο 
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KAPETAN lOTIS. 

" TI7HAT art thou meditating, my lotis ? What art thou 
revolving in thy mind? There is no longer room for 
a Klepht's or for an Armatolos* career. For the passes have 
surrendered to the Turk; the Albanians have seized them." 

"Even though the passes have surrendered, and there are 
no more Armatoloi, lotis is still living, and is not afraid of 
the Turks. So long as there falls snow on the mountains, and 
on the plains grows grass, I fear not the Turks, I heed them 
not. Come, let us go and take up our abodes where the 
wolves have their lairs. In the plains live slaves who serve 
the Turks ; on the mountains dwell the sons of Klephts with 
sword in hand." 
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VIL KAPETAN TSOLKAS. 

This poem is distinguished by a remarkable feature: it 
contains the date of the events which form its theme (1. 28). 
In 1760 Kapetan Tsolkas fought an important battle with the 
Turks in Epirus, and unfortunately this is the only thing that 
we know concerning his life (cf. Passow, Nos. 182, 183). 

From the poem we gather that he possessed in an eminent 
degree all the qualities of a typical Klepht : he was brave, 
enduring, and fleet-footed. His hatred of the Turks was only 
equalled by his contempt for them. This is vividly expressed 
in the ballad by the way in which he receives the report of 
their overwhelming force. His self-confidence is communi- 
cated to his followers, and their noble trust in their chief is 
rewarded and justified by a brilliant victory over the enemy. 

The poem is a splendid specimen of the terse and firesh 
style which forms the most striking characteristic of modem 
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Greek heroic poetry. The dramatic element is not wanting, 
but it does not obscure the epic tone of the piece. Its 
frequent repetitions, which serve as ballast to the impetuous 
movement of the verse, remind us strongly of Homer. 
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Ο ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝ ΤΣΟΛΚΑ2. 

ΤΡΑΒΑ, άερα, hpoaepa* τράβα γαμηΧωμένα, 
Ίά νά 8ροσίσ7)ς τά iraiSia, τον ΎσοΚκα Κα'7Γ€τάνο\ 
Ήοδ 7Γθ\€μά€ΐ κατακαμττης καΧ καίβται *ς τον ηΚιο 
Αίχω^ ψωμί, δ/χω9 V€p6\ Βίχως κ&να μβντάτι. 
ΤΙονΚάκι ^ιταησ^ κ έκατσε \ τον ΎσόΧκα το Χιμέρι 5 
Kt* ovSe \αΧονσ€ *acLv irovXi, 'σάι/ δΧα τά ττονΧάκια, 
Μ,όνο^ ^ΧαΧονσε κ eXeye μ* άνθρώτηνη φωνίτσα· 

Έ/ήκου^ ΎσόΧκα, νά φυγω/^ε', σηκου, Τσόλ/ca, νά ^ιταμβ, 
ΐίοΧΚη Τουρκία μας 'ττλαΛωσε, καΐ θέΧ* νά μας σκοτώστ}** 
Κι 6 ΎσόΧκας ^χαμογέΧασβ, το iroSi τον στραβώνει, ιο 
ΚαΙ στρίβει το μουστάκι του, κΧώθει και τά μαΧΧία του. 
"Tt Χέ\, τί ΊΓουΧάκν μου, μωρε γαμενοιτούΧι! 

'Όσ' είν 6 ΎσόΧκας ζωντανός τους Τούρκους ^Βεν φοβάται. 
Κι άμετρητοι, ττουΧάκι μου, ας ^τταν νάΧθοΰν καΐ αΧΧοι" 
Τά ΊταΧΧηκάρια ^φώναξε, τά τταΚΧηκάρια Χέηει· ι$ 
"Ποδ ^σθε, τταΧΧηκάρια μου αξια κι άνΒρειωμενα; 
Άγάλ^' ά/γάΧια ρίχνετε, τταιΒία μου, τά τουφέκια, 
τι ζαερες μας άρχεται σττ' τά βουνά της Τούρας, 
Μας στέΧΧουν οι στρωτότεροι, 6 Αημος καΐ 6 Κώνστας** 
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KAPETAN TSOLKAS. 

T>LOW, breeze, coolly; blow gentle and low, to cool the 
lads, and chieftain Tsolkas who is fighting in the plains 
below and is scorched by the sun, without bread, without 
water, without any succour. 

A little bird went and sat on Tsolkas' hold. It did not 
sing like a bird — as all little birds sing ; but spoke and said 
in human voice : — 

"Rise, Tsolkas, and let us flee. Rise, Tsolkas, and let us go. 
For many are the Turks who overwhelm us and wish to 
kin us." 

Tsolkas smiled. He crosses his legs and twirls his moustache, 
dressing his hair at the same time : — 

"What' sayest thou; what sayest thou, my little bird; 
silly bird ! So long as Tsolkas lives, he is not afraid of 
the Turks : even if they are numberless, my little bird, let as 
many more come." 

He called to his pallikars, to the pallikars he speaks : — 
"Where are you, my worthy brave lads? Slowly fire, slowly, 
my boys, your muskets ; for provisions are coming to us from 
the mountains of Ghoura : they are sent by the notables 
Demos and Kostas." 
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Κ^' αύτοί TOP άττοκρίνονται κι djrriXoyia του ϋνουν 2ο 
"Τ/ ΊΓολβμο^ να κάμωμ€\ βρ€ ΎσόΧκα Καττβτάνβ, 
'Σ τ' ΆΧωναρίον τά καματα, '9 τ Αίτ/ονστον τά ^loirvpia ; 
Ή' άναψαν τά τουφέκια /Lta9, 'δέι/ τρώγουν το μπαρούτι ; " 
Κ^' 6 ΎσοΚκα^ βξβσττάθωσε, κράζβι τά ττάΧΚηκάρια* 
^'Ύραβατ€ ολοι τά στταθία, καϊ irepa να Ζιαβοΰμβ^ 25 
Να μάθουν ττόλβίί καϊ χωρία τον ΎσοΚκα ΚαΐΓ€τάνον, 
Το ττώί αυτο9 ^ΊΤοΧέμησε μ^ τρβΐ^ χι\ιάΒα{ι)ς Τούρκους 
τά χίΧια χρόνια του άριστου καϊ τά ^ιττακοσια 
Εξήντα, 

τ' 'ΑΚωναρίου τά κάρματα, \ τ Αύγουστου τά ^Χιοιτύρια** 
Tpe?9 *μ€ρα{ι)ς κάμνβι, πολβμό', τρ€Ϊς ^μ€ρα{ι)ς καϊ τρβΐς 
νύχτα{ι)<;, 3© 
Αίχως ψωμί, Βίχως vep6\ 8ίχως κΆνα μβντάτι, 
Μεσ' άττ' τους Τούρκους 8ιάβηκ€ μ οΚα τά ιταΧΚηκάρια, 
'2άι/ το ^ξεφτέρι ^ττέταξε ^ψηΧά \ τά κορφοβούνια* 
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They answer and return to him reply: — 

"How can we continue the war, Kapetan Tsolkas, in 
the burning heat of July, under the scorching sun of August ? 
While our muskets are on fire and cannot take in the powder ?" 

Then Tsolkas drew his sword and called to his pallikars: — 

"Draw, all of you, your sabres, and let us pass across, that 
both towns and villages may hear of Kapetan Tsolkas : how 
he fought with three thousand Turks in the year of our Lord 
seventeen hundred and sixty, in the burning days of July, 
under the scorching sun of August." 

For three days he wages war; three days and as many 
nights, without bread, without water, without any succour. 
Through the midst of the Turks he passed with all his 
pallikars, and like a falcon he flew high up to the mountain- 
crests. 
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VIIL THE THREE CHIEFS. 

The three chiefs who fonn, so to speak, the dramatis 
personae of the present piece, were no doubt renowned among 
their contemporaries. To the modern editor, however, their 
very names are scarcely known except through this document. 
Of all their exploits time has only spared the one recounted 
in the following ballad : 

The scene is presumably Thessaly, and its time the be- 
ginning of the present century. The poem opens with a 
graphic description of a Klephts' banquet on the mountains 
by the side of their tethered horses. Suddenly rumour, in the 
character of a voice from heaven, brings to them the unwel- 
come intelligence that the Turks had just plundered their 
homes, carried away their women and children, and were now 
advancing upon them. 

The youngest of the three volunteers to reconnoitre ; but 
in his youthful recklessness disregards his friends' advice not 
to attack the enemy single-handed. He is borne down by 
numbers, and his comrades come up just in time to receive his 
last farewell. 
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There are several lines missing, which apparently contained 
an account of the struggle. For the rest, the present text is 
richer by nine lines than the one given by Passow (No. 115). 
The latter contains a slightly different version of the same 
story. 

The poem is full of epic reminiscences both in subject- 
matter and style, as the reader will see. 
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OI ΤΡΕΙΣ ΚΑΠΗΤΑΝΟΙ. 

Ό Κώ'σταν 6 μικρότ€ρος κι ^ΑΚέξης 6 μ€τγά\ος 
ΚαΙ το μικρό Βλαχόττουλο' αντάμα τρώ^ν και ττίνουν, 
^Αντάμα 8έν^ τους μαύρους των eva ταβλΛ* Ββμένους, 
Του Κώ'στα τρω€ΐ τα aiSepa, τ *Α\έξη τα Χιθάρια 
ΚαΙ του μικρού Βλαχόττουλου τά SevSpa ^ξερριζώνβι. 5 
'E/ceZ Vou Wpayyav κ eirivav και VoO ^χαρακοττοΰσαν, 
ΨιΧη φωνίτσα άκουσαν, 'σάϊ/ air άτγτγέλου στόμα' 
" (Έ)σ€?9 τρώ*τ€ καΐ irivcTe, κ οι Ύοΰρκοι σας κουρσεύουν 
^ΤΙηραν του Κώνστα τα iraiSia, τ ^Α\έξη την γυναίκα 
ΚαΙ του μικρού Βλαχόττουλου την αρραβωνιασμένη* Γ ιο 
Ύον λόγο' 'δέι/ αττόσωσβ, τοϊ/ Xoyo* ^Sev airoeiire, 
Κ' ευθύς ορθοί ^σηκώθηκαν *σαν τ aypia XeovTapia, 
Ό Κώντα9 λυ€6 τ' αλογο' λ^' 'AXifi;? το σεΚΚωνει 
ΚαΙ τό μικρό Βλαχο'ττοι/λο' ευρέθη καβαΧΧάρης, 
"Συ/>€, συ/οε, Βλαχόττουλβ, V ττ;* βί^Χα νά βΐ'γΧίστ/ς, 15 
Kfc' άϊ/ εΖχ/α^ ΤΓβρισσοτεροι, στάσου νά ^πταμ άντάμα" 
Ευθύς \ τη βίγΧα ^ύρέθηκε *σάν πτεινασμένος Χύκος. 
'Δέϊ/ βΧέττει Ζίκα κ €κατό\ μόν βΧεττβι χιΧιάΒα(ι)ς' 
Οι κάμτΓΟί ΒΊτρασίνιζαν, τά ττΧά^ια Κοκκίνιζαν 
Νά 'ττα ]7 νίσω ^ντρέττεται, νά Va'^y * μητρός φοβάται, ίο 
Ύον μαύρο του έφώναξε, τον μαΰρό^του φωνάξβΐ' 
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THE THREE CHIEFS. 

TZOSTAS the younger, and big Alexis and little Vlachopoulo 
eat and drink together. Together they fasten their 
black steeds, tethered on one plateau. Kostas' steed gnaws 
the iron bit, that of Alexis gnaws the stones, and little 
Vlachopoulo's tears up the trees. While they were eating 
and drinking and rejoicing exceedingly, they heard a gentle 
little voice as if from an angel's lips : — 

" You eat and drink, while the Turks are pillaging your 
homes : they have carried oflF Kostas' children, Alexis* wife, 
and little Vlachopoulo's betrothed." 

It had hardly brought this speech to an end, it had hardly 
said its say, when up they sprang like savage lions. Kostas 
looses his steed, and Alexis saddles his, and little Vlachopoulo 
found himself on horseback : — 

" Run, Vlachopoulo," they shout, ** run to the look out 
and watch, and if they are too many, stop, that we may go all 
together." 

Forthwith on the look out he found himself like a famished 
wolf He sees not tens or hundreds, but sees thousands 
of them : the plains were green, the mountain-slopes were red 
with enemies. He is ashamed to retreat, to go forward he is 
afraid. So he called to his black steed, to his black steed he 
calls : — 

A. 4 
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"Δύι/ασαΛ, μανρέ μ^, Svvaaat νά irXe^y^ μ,ίσ \ το αίμα;"* 
"Δυι/α/Α*, αφέντη μ!, Βνναμαι, νά Ίτλέψω μβσ το άίμα, 
Μόϊ/' Zeae το κεφάλι σου μ* ίνα καΧο* μαντήλι, 

τυχτ} \άκκο<ί και ριχθώ καΐ ττέαρς άττ τη ζάλη\ 25 
ΚαΙ 'ρώτα τό στταθάκι σου νά 'δ§9 τ6 τί σου λ€τ/€ΐ,'* 
"(Έ)σν σπαθάκι 8αμασκΙ και λαμπταΖογυμΑνο , 
^ύνασαι, ιμάτια μ, Βύνασαι νά κόψτ)^ τόσους Ύούρκου<ζ 
*'^ύναμ, αφέντη μ, Βύναμαι νά κόψω κι άλλου*; τόσους, 
Μόϊ/' *ρωτα τό γ€ράκι σου νά *Βτ}ς τό τί σου λέ^γβι" 
"(Έ)σν χβράκι μου λαμττρο*, λαμττρο κι άν8ρ€ΐωμ€νο\ 
Ποτ€ σου ^Sev μ εντρόττιασες, ττοτβ μή μ έντροττιάσ'ρς.'* 
Έιύθύς ^γιουρούσι βκαμβ 'σάι; τ aypio' λβοντΑρι, 
}ίόφτ€ΐ καΐ σφάξβι 'σαι/ τρατ/ία τους σκυλοκονιαρέους, 

Ψΐλη φωνίτσα έβαλε, ψΐλη κι ανδρειωμένη^* 35 
" Κώ'στα κι ^ Αλέξη, άδελφοι και φίλοι της καρδίας μου, 
ΤΙαραμερησατ άττ έμττρός καΐ ^ττίσω μου σταθήτε, 
τι ^θόλωσαν τα ιμάτια μου· ^μιτροστά μου ^8εν σας βλέττωΓ 
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''Canst thou, my black one, canst thou swim through 
blood?" 

*'I can, my lord, I can swim through blooA Only bind 
thy head round with a strong handkerchief, lest perchance I 
throw myself over a chasm and thou fall from giddiness. 
Yet ask thy dear sabre and see what it will tell thee." 

Thou damask blade, bath'd in splendour, canst thou, my 
darling, canst thou cut so many Turks ?" 

I can, my lord, I can cut as many more. Only ask thy 
dear arm, and see what it will tell thee." 

" Thou, my noble arm, noble and brave, thou hast never 
shamed me yet : do not ever shame me." 

Forthwith he sprang forward like a savage lion. He cuts 
and hews down the hateful Eoniaroi like goats. 

«««««««« 

A shrill voice he sent forth, shrill and loud : " Kostas and 
Alexis, my brothers, my heart's beloved friends, move off from 
before me and stand behind. For my eyes have grown dim 
and I cannot see you before me." 



4—2 
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IX. MESOLONGHI. 

The name of this ballad suggests the nature of its subject. 
It refers to the famous siege of Mesolonghi in 1825 — 1826. 
The Greeks, numbering about 5,000, were under the command 
of Marco Botsaris, among others ; while the Turkish army, 
four or five times as numerous, was led by Ibrahim Pasha, 
Omer Vrioni, and two more generals. The details of the event 
are to be found in all histories of the War of Independence. 
Here I shall confine myself to the episode with which the 
present poem is chiefly concerned. 

The Turks are preparing for an attack ; but they first try 
to persuade the garrison to surrender. The summons, accom- 
panied, as it is, with the tempting offer of whole provinces 
for an Armatoliki," Marco's proud refusal, and the disdainful 
manner in which he and his followers treat the suggestion of 
" doing homage," have a striking parallel in ancient history : 

Two Spartans offer themselves up to Xerxes in expiation of 
the sacrilegious murder of his father's heralds by their fellow- 
citizens — but the story had better be told in Herodotus' own 
words : " On their way to Susa they arrived in the Satrapy of 
Hydarnes, who was a Persian by birth, and governor of the 
maritime provinces of Asia. He received them hospitably, 
and entertained them at dinner. In the course of the enter- 
tainment he said to them : ' Men of Lacedaemon, why do you 
refuse to be the King's friends ? You can see that the King 
knows how to honour brave men by looking at me and 
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my prosperity. So even you, if you surrendered to the King, 
— for you have proved yourselves brave men to him, — you 
would each receive a province in Greece as a present from him.' 
To this suggestion they answered as follows : ' Hydames, your 
advice as far as it concerns us is not based on adequate experi- 
ence. For you can see only one side of the question : you 
know your own condition, but you are ignorant of ours ; you 
know that you are a slave, but you have not yet had experi- 
ence of freedom, and, therefore, you do not know whether it is 
a sweet thing or not. Had you tasted it, you would have 
advised us to fight for it not only with spears, but also with 
axes.' Thus they answered Hydarnes. 

'* Hence they came up to Susa and were ushered into the 
King s presence. There the bodyguards bade them, and tried 
to force them, to prostrate themselves before the King, by 
pushing their heads down. But they refused to comply on 
any account, saying that it was not their custom to do homage 
(προσκυν€€ΐν) to a mortal, and that this was not the errand on 
which they had come." Hdt. 7. 135—136. 

This ballad presents a unique trait in an attempt to rhyme, 
which is not very consistently carried out. Otherwise it is 
written more or less in the same style as the rest of the 
collection. Passow gives several pieces referring to the 
same event (Nos. 255 — 259) ; for the Fall of Mesolonghi is 
almost as favourite a theme of the modern Greek popular 
Muse as the Tale of Troy was among the pre-Homeric 
minstrels of old. 
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TO ΜΕΣΟΛΟΓΓΙ. 

NAMOTN τΓούλΙ νά ^'jr€Ta(y)a, νά ^7r7]yaiva τον Αψηλού, 
N' άτ/νάντ€να rrf 'Τονμέλη, το ΒόΧίό* MeaoXoyyt, 
'Πον ΊΓολβμ^ μ€ τη Τουρκία , μ€ τέσσαρους Πασσάδβς, 
Κ' οί Ίτρώτοι ^Αρβανιτιάς μ€ SdBe/ca χίΧίά8α(ι)<ζ. 
Ώέφτουν καννόνια τη oTepea κάΙ μ7Γ0μ7Γαι((;) του 

ΤΓβλάγου', 5 
Κί αυτά τά Χβιανοτονφβκα 'σάι/ άμμος της θαΧάσσης. 
Ύονς Χέ^γουν νά ΊταραΒοθουν, τους \€v νά ττροσκννησουν, 
Μικροί μ&γά\οι ^ φώναξαν ' "'2 τ άρματα νά σταθούμε*, 
Πατρίδα νά (^)\υτώσωμ€* ή νά θανατωθούμε 
Ύοΰρκοι τον Μάρκο * φώναξαν νά *fiyfi νά ττροσκυνηστ}, ιο 
ΚαΙ βιλαέτια τω \αξαν νά εχ' άρματωΧίκι. 
"Έγώ Ύουρκία ^Bev ττροσκυνώ, τους ΊταΚτιαρβανίτα^ι^ , 
θελα) βαστάξη ττολεμο* μ^ τους M€σo\oyyίτa(ί)ς, 
ΚαΙ ηΰρα Βύναμες 7Γθλλα(6)9, ηυρα καΐ ιταΧΚηκάρια, 
'ΌίΓου βαροΰσι τ άρματα, στέκονται 'σάι/ Χεοντάρια/* 
Μονάχοι των ^ντα^ιάντησαν ^μερα{ι)ς είκοσι Βνο' 
*ϋμερα νύχτα ιτολεμο" καΐ αύττνοι \ το κρνο\ 
Τότε μεντάτια έφθασαν οί ΤΙεΧοττοννησιώται^ς) 
^Μαζύ μ^ τον Ώ,ετρόμτΓεη* και μερικοί νησιώται{ς), 
Φερ{ν)ουν μτταιράκ άττ το Μωρεα και στενουν \ το 

χανΒάκι. 2ο 
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MESOLONGHI. 

TTSTOULD that I were a bird, that I might fly and soar high 
up in the air and see Roumeli and the hapless Meso- 
longhi, which is fighting against Turkey, against four Pashas, 
and the first chiefs of Albania with twelve thousand men ! 

Cannons resound on land and bombs from the sea, and 
the musket-shots fall as thick as the sand on the beach. 
They bid them surrender, they bid them do homage. Great 
and small shout in reply: — 

'*Let us stand firm in our arms, let us deliver our father- 
land or die." 

The Turks summoned Marco Botsaris to come out and 
do homage, and promised him whole provinces to have for his 
Armatoliki :— 

do not bend the knee to Turkey," he says, "to the 
wretched Albanians^ I will carry on the war with the men of 
Mesolonghi. For I have found great forces, I have found many 
pallikars who strike with their swords and stand firm like 
lions." 

They held out by themselves two-and-twenty days : fight- 
ing night and day, sleepless and in the cold. Then came to 
their succour the Peloponnesians with Petrobey and several 
islanders. They bring a standard from the Morea and plant it 
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Tore 01 Ύονρκοι eirivav χίΚια Χορίων φαρμάκια, 
^Ομ^ρ ΤΙασσας έφωναξε, κράξει τους ^Αρβανίτα^ι)^, 
Ύζοχαρταραίου<ζ 8ια\€χτον(;, τον<ξ *ΑΧηπασαΧί8α(ι)<ξ' 
**ΠοΟ 'στ€, τζοχανταραΙοί μου, τ 'AXrJ ΤΙασσα τζιράκια; 
Ύώρα τιμηστ€ τη Τουρκία , ριχθητ€ τα χανΒάκια,^* 25 
'Όλο^ τους ώρκισθήκαν€ Ά^μέτη Μού'αμέτη 
'Σ το Meaokoyyi νά έμβοΰν νά κάμουν κιαμέτι 
'ϊΐμέρα των ^ριστουτγεννών, ττρό τον νά ^ξημερώστ). 
"Αλλάχ/ Αλλάχ/" εφώναξαν κ βκαμαν το 'γιουροΰσι. 
Οι Τούρκοι σκά\α{ι)ς ίβαΧαν ν* άναίβονν \ το χανΒάκι, 30 
Κ^'άτΓό βο\ά(ι)ς κι άτΓο σ'Π'αθία{ι)ς βττεφταν ^σάν βαθράκοι. 
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in the trenches. Then the Turks became sick as if they had 
tasted a thousand kinds of poison. Omer Pasha called, he 
summons his Albanians, — picked Tzochandars, Ali Pasha's 
retainers : — 

" Where are you, my Tzochandars, Ali Pasha's pages? Now 
is the time for you to do credit to Turkey and throw yourselves 
into the trenches." 

They all swore by Ahmed Mohammed to enter Mesolonghi 
and feast there on Christmas day, before sunrise. "Allah! 
Allah !" they shouted and rushed forward. The Turks 
planted ladders to climb on the trenches, but the musket- 
shots and the sabre strokes made them fall as thick as frogs. 
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X. KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

The hero of the present ballad is Kapetan Tzouvaras. 
No details of his life or character have come down to us. 
But it may be gathered from the poem itself that he was 
a Chief of a band of Klephts and had his headquarters at 
Karpenesi in the province of Phthiotis. It is also stated that 
he had been at one time an Armatolos in Epirus, and it may 
be safely supposed that he, like so many of his fellows, was 
forced to rebellion by the encroachments of the Turkish 
GK)vernor — probably Ali Pasha of Jannina. 

The most interesting part of the piece is its end. It gives us 
a vi\dd sketch of the Klepht at home, spending the feast of Easter 
among his friends. The lamb mentioned in the ballad forms 
an indispensable feature of the festival. Each family has one 
killed and roasted whole on a spit. The banquet is followed 
by dances and sports, the most important of the latter being 
a contest of marksmanship or "shooting at the mark {aTfjfmSt)" 
This game very closely corresponds to the Scottish sport of 
"shooting at the Popinjay," described in the opening chapter 
of Old Mortalitifi 
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The "coloured eggs" form another characteristic trait of 
the festival, as no family, however poor it may be, fails to 
display a number of them on its board during the feast of 
Easter. The usual salutation during that season is, instead 
of the ordinary "Good-day," **Christ is risen" (Χριστός ανίστη), 
to which the person addressed answers **He is risen indeed" 
(Άλι/^ώς ανέστη). This form of greeting is in some parts of 
Greece still accompanied by the brotherly kiss, — a custom 
which reminds one of our own Christmas mistletoe. 
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Ο ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝ ΤΖΟΤΒΑΡΑΣ. 

ΑΑΑΗΣΕ, KovKe μ\ \ά\ησ€, λάλα, καύμ,ίν αηδόνι, 
Ααλατ€ dxpoTrikayo^ Voi) ττΚέουρ τά καράβια, 
'Ρωτατε '^α το' Na/coXo', to' Nt/coXo* Ύζονβάρα\ 
ΊΤοΟ 'ται/ το Αοΰρ* άρματωΧός, \ το ίίαρτΓενήσι κΧέφτης, 
ΕΖχε φΧάμτΓονρό* κόκκινοι*, κόκκινο* και γαλάζ^ο', 5 
ΕΖχβ Έ,τανρό*, €lj(€ άριστο*, εΖχβ /cat tt)' Tlavayia^, 
'Ελ|γ€9, ττροψ^ς ακούσαμε^ τά βροντβρά τουφέκια, 
Κ' €ΪΖαμ€ Ίτω^ ββάρεσβ τους Τούρκους μέσ \ το Αοΰρο\ 
Κ,αΙ ^ττήρβ σκΧάβους Βεκοχτώ, κι αυτόν τόν ΜουσέΚίμη, 
^Τ1ήρ€ μουλάρια ΒώΒεκα μ ασήμι φορτωμένα, ιο 
Κ' eKeiOe ιτέρα Βιάβηκβ, πέρα κατά τό' Βαλτο'. 
^Tlrjye νά κάμ^ τη Καμιτρη καΐ τό Χριστός ^Ανέστη, 
Νά ^ψηστ) τό σφαγτάρι του, κόκκιν αυγά νά φάγρ, 
Και νά γρρέψουν τά τταιΒία, νά ρίξουν \ τό ^ημάΒι, 
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KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

OING, my cuckoo, sing; sing thou also, poor nightingale. 
^ Sing on the beach where the vessels sail by; ask 
about Nikolos, Nikolos Tzouvaras, who was Armatolos at 
Louro and Klepht at Karpenesi. He had a scarlet standard,— 
scarlet and blue; it bore the figures of the Cross, of Christ, 
and of the Holy Virgin. 

Last night and the night before we heard the thundering 
guns and saw him beat the Turks and drive them into Louro. 
He took eighteen prisoners, among them the Mousselim him- 
self. He also captured a dozen mules loaded with silver. 
Hence he crossed over, he went across towards Valto. He is 
gone to celebrate the Resurrection and exchange the Easter 
embrace, to roast his slaughtered lamb and eat red-dyed eggs, 
to watch the lads dance and aim at the target. 
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(Τραγουδαι του χορού,) 

PAOB 

XI. Klephts and Armatoloi 68 

XII. The Three Chiefs 74 

XIII. The Cruel Mother-in-Law 80 

XIV. The Dance 86 



INTRODUCTION. 



ΓΓΙΗΕ following four ballads belong to the class known 
as TpayovSia τον χορον — ^the ancient Ύπορχηματα—ΟΤ 
ballades in the original sense of the tenn. 

In this species of composition we again recognise a Hellenic 
origin. The first traces of it are to be found in Homer (iZ. 
18. 593 foil., Od, 8. 261 foU.), and in Hesiod (/8b. 281 foU.). 
Some of Pindar's fragments also (71 — 82) are relics of similar 
songs. 

The Τραγούδια του χορον are sung as accompaniment of 
a more or less complicated set of steps and mimic evolutions. 
Each province in Greece has its own peculiar local dance, as, 
for instance, the Καλα/χατιανός, originated at Ealamae, etc. 
But the most popular of all is the one known by the name of 
6 συρτός (sc. χορός), or η τραττα (Ital. tirata = drawn, stretched 
out). It is a kind of military dance, in which some recognise 
a survival of the old ττυρρίχη. 

At weddings and similar festivals men and women dance 
together in a ring, holding each other's hands. The leader of 
the dance, as he sweeps on, waves a handkerchief and sings 
out the verses of the song, while the rest join in the chorus. 
The dances following a Klepht's banquet naturally were of 
A. 5 
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a more martial and excitiug character. No women partici- 
pated in them, and the steps were usually accompanied with 
sabres brandished naked overhead. Such must be imagined 
the dance for which the first two of these ballads were com- 
posed. The monotonous cadence of the metre and the frequent 
recurrence of the refrain will give an idea of the half-savage, 
half-romantic nature of the dance. 

It will be noticed that the heroic verms politicus is in this 
kind of composition divided into its two hemistichs, separated 
from each other by the insertion of the burden of the song. 
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XL KLEPHTS AND ABMATOLOI. 

This song describes a banquet of Klephts (τσουμιτουσι = το 
σνμπόσιον). It begins with an apostrophe to the birds in the 
air — a conventional opening ahnost as hackneyed in modem 
Greek minstrelsy as the invocation to the Muse was in classical 
times. The rest of the story is put in the mouth of the bird, 
and it ends with a curious covenant, entered upon by the 
banqueters, "to carry any one of their comrades, who ever 
happened to be taken ill, for forty days and nights " — if they 
did not reach a place of safety before. This illustrates in 
a striking manner the loyalty of the Klephts towards each 
other, and the way in which they seal it by an oath on the 
" Sword and the Gospel " is not less characteristic. 
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ΤΡΑΓΟΤΔΙ ΚΛΕΦΤΑΡΜΑΤίΙΑΩΝ. 

** UovXaxta μ arfpia κ ήμερα, 

Μωρ€ Δ^ήμο, 
""Αγ/ο^ fc ημερωμένα, 

Δά}μο, καύμένε Αημο, 
Αντοΰ ^ψη\ά ^ΊΓου τταίζετε, 
Μωρ6 Δημο, 
" ΚαΙ χαμηλά τηράτε, 

Δήμο, κανμίνε Δημο, 
"Μί)(ι;) €?δατ€ άρματωΧούς, 

Μω/>6 Δημο, 
" ΚαΙ τους τταΧ^ονς τους κΧέφτα^^ί)^ 

Δημο, κανμίνε Δημο, 
'^^Εψες, ττροψες τους εϊ^αμε 

Μωρε Δήμο, 
"Μεσ 9 τ ayio μοναστήρι 
Δημο, κανμενε Δημο, 
" Κ' εΖχαι/ άρνία καΐ *ψηναν{ε). 



Δημο, κανμενε Δήμο^ 
" Κ' εϊχαν{ε) καΐ yXvKO κρασί 

Mwpk Δημο, 
" Άττ' aioXo βα^ένι. 



Μωρε Δήμο, 
Kptapta σουβλισμένα. 




Δήμο, κανμενε Δημο, 
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KLEPHTS AND x\RMATOLOI. 
Burden : " Demo !" and Demo, poor Demo !" alternately. 

"JJ^Y dear little birds tame and wild, 

Wild as well as tamed. 
Which sport high up there. 
And look down below, 
Have you seen the Armatoloi, 
And the good old Klephts?" 
"Last night or the night before we saw them 
Inside the holy monastery : 
They were roasting lambs — 
Bams turning on the spit. 
They also had sweet wine 
From an unmixed jar. 
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Ke* 7Γ €τρω'γαν, K€t ττ eirivav, 

Μωρε Δημο, 
" ΚαΙ ^σήκωναν γε/^άτα, 

^μο, καΰμΑνβ Αήμο, 
""E/ca/UM/ o/o/coi; '9 το στταθί 

Μωρ€ Α,ήμο, 
"ΚαΙ τ* ^γ^ο' τό 'Τατγελίο'· 

Δά]μο, κανμένβ ^ημο, 
"*Αι/ άρρωστηστι καΐ fcaveU 

Μωρ^ Δά]μο, 
" ΆτΓο τ^ι/ συντροφιά τους 

Αημο, καύμένβ ^ήμο, 
"*2 τοι; ώμοι* νά τ6ν avpovv{e) 

Μωρέ Δημο, 
"*2a/)aWa ^ μβρονύγτι,α. 

Αήμο, κανμέν€ ^ήμο, 
"Ή/)^€ καιρός κι άρρώστησβν 

Μωρέ ^ήμο, 
**Ό ττρωτος καττβτάνιος, 

Αήμο, καύμένε Δημο, 
"*S τον ωμο τόν iavpav{e) 

Μωρέ Αημο, 
"*Χαραντα ^μ€ροννχτια, 

Αήμο, κανμ€ν€ Αημο, 
**^Έ,ά'7Γησαν τά yeXcKia τον, 

Μωρέ Αήμο, 
'^ΈτΓβσαι/ κ οι αρμοί του," 
κανμένβ Αημο, 
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While they ate, while they drank, 

And lifted up brimful bumpers, 

They took an oath on their sabres 

And the holy Gospel : 

'If any of their band 

Ever chance to fall ill. 

To carry him on their shoulders 

Forty days and nights.' 

There came a time 

When the Captain-in-Chief fell ill. 

They carried him on their shoulders 

Foriy days and nights 

Until his tunic fell to shreds, 

And his joints fell to pieces." 
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XII. THE THREE CHIEFS. 



The following lay deals with one of those acts of violence 
of which the Klephts were not unfrequently guilty. In this 
instance the tenn ESepht can be used in its primitive sense of 
robber" or ** brigand," although, so far as we can see, the 
motive of the attack was rather thirst for vengeance than 
greed. The lady who is so roughly handled by them was the 
wife of a Khodjorbashiy and we have sufficient evidence that 
these Greek officials of the Turkish Grovemment were some- 
times apt to abuse their power. 

The piece is valuable for the light it throws on the manner 
in which such acts of 4epredation were carried on, and abounds 
in characteristic traits which are pointed out in the notes. 
The names of the three brigands apparently denote real indi- 
viduals, well-known to the poet and his hearers, but I have not 
been able to obtain any farther information on their history. 
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OI ΤΡΕΙΣ ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝΟΙ 

^ΐΙατησαν{€) τη Aeirevov, 

^ Αντώνη y * Αντώνη y 
Ύήν ^κάμαν(€) ντβρβένι ! 

Ύσώγκα, μή(ν) βΖχε yevp ! 
*ΐΙηραν άσττρα, ^ττηραν φΧωρία, 

^Αντώνη, ^Αντώνη, 
^ΤΙήραν μαργαριτάρι,, 

Ύσώτγκα κ αϊ Αβπβνιώτη, 
^ΤΙήραν τη ίίικόλάκαίνα\ 

^Αντώνη, * Αντώνη, 
ΐΐρώτη* ^οτσαμιτασίνα , 

Ύσώ'γκα καϊ Αβπενιώτη, 
Ύην ^Ίτηραν teal την ^irriyav^e), 

^Αντώνη, ^Αντώνη, 
* Απάνω '? τό Χνμέρι, 

Ύσώ^κα καϊ Αβττενιώτη, 
Κι 6 Α€7Γ€νιώτης παΧαβός, 

^Αντώνη, ^Αντώνη, 
ΆτΓ* τά μαΧΧία την ιτιάνβι, 
'2 τ^' γή' την (€)βροντά€ΐ! 

Ύσώ^γκα καϊ Αειτβνιώτη, 
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THE THREE CHIEFS. 



Burden : " Antoni, Antoni," and " Tsonga and Lepenioti " alter- 
nately, except after the second verse, where it is replaced by 
" Tsonga, would it had not happened ! " 



rjlHEY attacked Lepenou 
And made it a pass ! 
They took money, they took florins, 
They took pearis ; 
They took Nikolas's lady — 
The head Khodja-bashi's wife; — 
They took her and carried her off 
To their mountain-hold. 
And Lepeniotis in his fury 
Clutches her by her tresses 
And dashes her on the earth ! 
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""Αφ'σβ μ€, ΑείΓβνιώτη μου, 
* Αντώνη, * Αντώνη, 

Μη '/8(7)άι/ΐ79 τά μαΧΚία μου, 
Τσώγιρα καΐ Αεπβνι,ώτη, 

^Αντώνη, * Αντώνη, 
^Έιννέα xiXuiSe^ ypoata, 

Ύσω^κα καΙΆεττβνιώτη, 
στΒίΚουν φέσι,α 8ώ8€κα, 

\\ντώνη^ ^Αντώνη, 
ΚαΙ Ίτόσια Βεκαττέντβ, 

Ta&yxa καΐ Αεττβνιώτη, 
Νά στ€ΐΚοχτν του γραμματικού 

^Αντώνη, ^Αντώνη, 
^ΑσμΑνιο^ καΚαμάρι, 

Ύσω^κα καΐ Α€7Γ€νιώτη, 
Νά στβίΧονν καΐ του ψχ/χ^ουι,οΰ, 

^Αντώνη, * Αντώνη, 
^Έ»ν ασημένιο* τάσι** 

Ύσώ^κα ical ΑβίΓβνιώτη, 
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"Let me go, good Lepeniotis, 

Do not tear my tresses, 

But write for the ransom : 

Nine thousand piastres. 

That they may send twelve fezes, 

And fifteen caps. 

That they may send to the Secretary 
A silver ink-horn. 

That they may send to the Lieutenant 
A silver cup." 
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XIIL THE CRUEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 



The following piece does not, strictly speaking, belong to 
the same category as those which precede it. I was, however, 
induced to class it under the head of " Heroic Poelry " by its 
style, which indicates it as a composition of the district and 
period which produced the other Klephtic songs. It differs 
from the latter inasmuch as it deals with an incident — real or 
imaginary — of domestic life. 

Mothers-in-law are in all languages a by-word for feminine 
malice, but the reader would have to seek far in order to find 
a more shocking instance of cruelty than the episode described 
below. The murderess, with all the cunning ferocity of Medea, 
seems wanting in the powerful motives which render the latter 
heroine's monstrous crimes intelligible, and, to a certain extent, 
excusable. Her conduct, however, serves the purpose of 
strengthening our S3rmpathy with her victim — the poor orphan 
bride whose desolation is painted with consummate, although 
unconscious, art. The picture, in its touching simplicity, 
affords an excellent illustration for Homer's pathetic line : — 

ημαρ d' ορφανικον παναφήΧικα παϊ8α τίθησιν, — II, 22. 490. 
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The reader will find in the Appendix a full account of the 
wedding-ceremony which forms the background of this picture. 

The subject appears to be a favourite one with modem 
Greek bards, and it has been treated more than onca (For 
parallels see Passow, Nos. 456, 457.) 
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Η ΚΑΚΗ ΠΕΝΘΕΡΑ. 

Burden : 'Ρι/γω η Λαμ,ττροττοΰλά μου, κ6ρ άρραβωνιασμάτη 
repeated at the end of each verse. 

Tlepa \{€) \eivo to βουνό*, 
*ΐΙονναί '^Ιττ/λο Vo τ αλΧα, 
*ΈιΚ€ίθ€* Sa κατέβαινε 
Trji; ορφανής 6 ^άμο(ζ · 

TrJ? ορφανής της έρημης, 5 

Τ^9 χίλιό* ρημασμένης, 

Ίίάνεϊς *Sev ετρατγον^ησε 

ΆτΓΟ τους συμττβ θέρους 

Κ' ενας κακός τταΧ^ο^ερος, 

*Έ/€εΙνος τρα/γου8άει. ίο 

^ίϊραίο τρα^ούΚ άρχισε 

Kfc' apydy apya το Χέ'γει · 

"Ό ηάμος ειν αργρντικος 

η νυφη τταινεμενη. 
^%άν τ ακουσεν ή ττενθερεί 15 
Πολύ της ^κακοφάνη 
Κ' εις τους μαγείρους έτρεξε, 
Κ' είς τους μαγείρους Χε^ει · 
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THE CRUEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 



Burden : " Rhegho, my Lampropoula, a maiden betrothed." 



ROM yonder mountain, which rises higher than the rest, 



— hence was marching down the orphan maid's wedding- 
procession ; the wedding-procession of the wretched orphan, — 
the thousandfold wretched orphan. 

No one of the bridegroom's friends sang. But a wicked 
old man — he sings ; a pretty song he strikes up and slowly, 
softly sings it : 

"The wedding is princely, and the bride of fair fame." 

When the mother-in-law heard it, she was grievously 
offended, and to the cooks she hastily ran ; and to the cooks 
she says : — 




A. 
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Ύριων ^φεώίων κζφάΚια · 
Τ^9 οχβντρα^ καΐ τ άστριτίου 
Κ αϊ τη^ μονομ€ρίίας, 
ΚαΙ βά^Ύ€ φούχτα κίμινο^ 
ΚαΙ ivo ψούχτα{ί)ς τηττέρι, 
Νά φάy ή νυφη 'ττ' βρχβται, 
'Π' €ρχ€ται φιλβμένη ! " 
Ώιάνβι και χύν^ι τά vepd^ 
Νά μη ^νρβθοΰρ το 'σττίτΛ, 
Τ?;9 νάγ€Α το yXvKo φα^ί, 
Νά yXufcaO^ ή καρΒία της. 
Τίρώτη χαψία οττ' eySaXe 
Ένθύς vepo ζητάβί, 
}ίί 6 άν8ρας της ζ^τά V€p6\ 
Νά Βροσισθ^ ή καρΒία της, 
Κι δσο ϊ/ά φέρουν το vepo*^ 
^ΑίΓοθανβν η νν^φη. 
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" Cooks, cook me the heads of three snakes : of a viper, of 
an astriti, and of a lizard. Throw in a handful of cummin 
and two handfuls of pepper, that the bride may eat who is 
coming, who is coming well-beloved!" 

She takes and pours out all the water, that none may be 
found in the house. She takes the sweet dish to her that her 
heart may rejoice. She no sooner tastes the first morsel 
than she calls for water, and her husband calls for water that 
her heart may be refreshed. But, ere the water was brought, 
the bride was dead. 



6—2 
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XIV. THE DANCE. 



The following song was dictated to me by a blind beggar 
in Macedonia. Who Verga, the hero of the piece, was my 
informant could not tell me. He vaguely described him as 
a very brave man, who had often defied the Turks, but fell 
into their hands at last while dancing in the village fair. 

It affords one more instance of the methods by which the 
Turkish authorities usually get rid of insubordinate and 
dangerous characters. Where open violence fails they have 
recourse to deceit. 

The piece abounds in Turkish words, mostly technical 
terms, in keeping with the subject. This consistency between 
style and subject is noticeable in many works of a similar 
kind, and forms one of the clearest evidences of the realistic 
spirit which pervades modern Greek poetry. 
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The poem from internal evidence seems to be of Chian 
origin ; it contains many words peculiar to the dialect of that 
island ; the name of the hero and the reference to Smyrna 
also lead to the same conclusion. 
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Ο XOPOS. 

ΤΙέρα \ την irepa τον χωρίον 
ΕΖχαζ/ χορο ^στημένο\ 

'ται/ καΧ ^ξ^φάντωνεν 
Ό Β€/ογα9 ό καϋμένος. 
Έβγαλαν καΐ το μιτον^ίονρτί 
'Βγάλαι/ καΧ το ΙΧΧιάμι 
Ιο Depya να σκοτωσοννβ 
Κρίση νά μή τονς ιτιάντ). 
Ποίος νά Βωστ) το μουζντέ, 
^νημάΖί το χαμττάρι ; 
'Έϊ/ας οίτΓο τονς φίΧονς τον 
Ύον Siv€t το χαμττάρι · 
" ΐΙάψατ€, φίλοι, το χορο* 
Κ.αΙ ττάΛίττβ τα TpayovBia 
ΚαΙ Va9 *μας έζονΧέψανβ 
Αγάδες το χωρίο* μας. 
Έ/δγάλαν τό ίλΧίάμι μας 
Matcpv *σάν το μίτοι μας, 
'Σ την Χμνρνην έ7ΤθΧίμα{^)α 
Ύρ€ΐς *μ€ρα(ι)ς μ ίνα Χάξο* 
Ποτβ μον ^Sev τό \ό^γι{α)ζα 
@άνατο* \α νά Χάβω!^ 
Ό άΒβρφός τον Νικολής 
^Κάθοννταν ττικραμμένος · 
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THE DANCE. 



ONDER, beyond the village, they had set up a dance. 



Amongst them was poor Verga making merry. 
The edict was issued, and there was also issued the warrant 
that they might kill Verga without being liable to judgment. 
Who will give the tidings, the sad news ? 
One of his friends gives him the news. 
" Stop, my friends, the dance ; stop the songs. For the 
Turks have envied us also our village. They have issued our 
sentence as long as our body. I fought at Smyrna for three 
days with a long sharp knife, and I never reckoned that I 
should meet with death," said he. 

His brother Nicoli was sitting apart in bitterness : 
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"Τίά TrdylrTf άΒέρφια, το* χορό\ 2$ 

Για 7Γάψ*τ€ τά rparfovhia 

ΚαΙ *μα^ *μα<ζ έζουΧέψανβ 

'Αγάδ€9 το χωρίο μας 

Κ' ifiyoKav το ΙΧΚιάμι μας 

Μακρύ 'σάι/ το μττόϊ μας!* 

Kat ττα €t /ct ο Χατζή Αγας 

at ττα €1, και, του \6 €ΐ · 
" Ό βασιΧέας σε η θ eke 
Νά ^Ίταμβ \ τά ΊταΚάτιαΓ 
"'Ίι/τα ^ελ' ο βασιλέας 35 
*Ίϊ/τα ^ελ' ^Αφέντης ; 
*Αϊ; ^i/at 'fca το ιτοΚβμο, 
Νά ^Ίτάρω τ αρματά μου, 
^Αν rjvai καΐ \ά το* χορ6\ 
Να ^Ίτάρω τά βιοΧία μου,** 
ζ το ορομο τΓου ira^^aivave 
Μία* μιταρουτία του *Βωσαν, 
Μία* μιταρουτία του ρίξανβ 
'Σ το μαρμαρένιο* στήθος. 
Μη^έ {μ)7Γά\\α *S€V του 7Γ€ρ{ν)α 45 
ΚαΙ χάμου *Sev (€)7Γ^^τ€* · 
"Ία το* θ€0*, Ιίατζή Aya, 
*Ίντα το καμιταέτι;" 
" Εις την ύγεία' σου σήμβρις 
'Δει/ *7raei σαΧαμέτι!* 50 
Mta' μιταρουτία* του ρίξανβ 
Ζ το όε^ίο το yLiaTfc 
Kat τά μυαλά του 'σττειραι/ε 
'Σ εΊ/ζ^έα λοβίων χωράφι. 
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" Stop, my brothers, the dance ; stop the songs. For the 
Turks have envied us also our village. They have issued our 
sentence as long as our body." 

Then Hadji Agha came ; he comes and tells him : 

"The King wants thee. Come, let us go to the palace." 

"What does the King want me for? What does my 
master want me for ? If it is for war, let me take my arms ; 
but if it is for a dance, let me take my violin with me." 

On the way, while they were going, they gave him a pistol- 
shot ; a pistol-shot they fired on his marble breast. But 
neither did the bullet wound him nor did he fall : 

" In God's name, Hadji Agha, what is my crime ?" 

" Salutation does not agree with thy health to-day." 

They fired a shot in his right eye, and scattered his brains 
over nine different fields. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE WEDDING CEREMONY. 

ΠΠΗΕ variety among the customs of the diflferent districts of 
Greece on which I have had occasion to comment more 
than once already, is again noticeable in the wedding ceremony 
of the peasantry. Though varying in details, however, it is 
essentially the same. Here I shall endeavour to draw a sketch 
of it, as it prevails in Thessaly, the supposed scene of the last 
ballad but one. 

Marriage is considered all over Greece, and particularly 
among the peasants, as the most sacred of institutions. The 
scandals that form the staple topic of conversation in certain 
more civilized countries are all but uriknown amidst a people 
who, with the keenest sensibility to beauty and the tender 
passions, unite a power of self-restraint and a sense of decorum 
not easily imaginable by those unacquainted with their manners. 
Religion and the fear of public opinion combine to keep the 
standard of morality at a height hardly attained by more 
refined communities. The Greek country lass is as sensitive 
on the point of her reputation (to όνομα, '*her good name") 
to-day as she was in Homer s times, and she would no more be 
seen with a stranger than would Nausikaa of old. The latter 
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cautioned Odysseus to drop behind as soon as they got in 
sight of the habitations of the Phaeacians: 

"των αλ€€ΐνω φημ,ιν α^€νκ€α, μη τις οττίσσω 
μωμ.€υ^* μάλα δ' eialv υπ€ρφίαλοι κατα Βημον^,^* 

said she. The modem Greek girl is equally careful not to 
give food to the bad tongues " {κακαΙ γλώσσαι) of the neigh- 
bourhood. Consequently, the intercourse between men and 
women is extremely restrained in the country, which does not 
oflfer so many facilities for flirtation as a town does. In fact 
the only occasions when the youth of the two sexes have 
a chance of mixing with each other are the public festivals, 
such as the First of May {Πρωτομαία), Easter (Ααμπρη), the 
Vintage (Τρυγητός), etc. It is in those reunions, during the 
dancing and general merry-making, that the country swain 
chooses his sweetheart, and then he tries to find the means of de- 
claring his love. Let it be borne in mind that we deal with the 
population of the fields, where nocturnal serenades with guitar 
and mandoline under the fair one's windows are unknown, and 
where clandestine interviews round the comers of ill-lighted 
streets are impracticable. Under these conditions courtship is 
very difficult, and the young man is often obliged to wait long 
for the desired opportunity. 

This generally presents itself on a fine morning when all the 
young women go to the village Fountain {η βρνση) to fetch 
water in their pitchers, or on a moonlit evening when they 



1 Homer, Od, vi. 273 foil. 
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return from the banks of the river where they have been wash- 
ing the clothes of the family — functions in which all girls, rich 
and poor, gentle and simple, participate alike, in a way that 
brings back to the spectator's mind the beautiful picture of 
the fair " white-armed " Phaeacian maid and her cortege, 
employed in a similar task at the ττλννοί imjeravoV of 
Scheria. 

As soon as the youth sees his beloved separated from her 
companions, he confesses his passion to her by throwing a 
flower or an apple into her lap. This pretty custom, again, 
recalls and explains Theocritus's graphic expression : 

ηρατο δ* ov μάλοις ovSc ροδω^. 

If his advances meet with a favourable reception, he loses 
no time in acquainting the maid's parents with his intentions. 
The information is generally conveyed through the medium of 
an elderly female relative, known as 7Γροξ€νητρία^ (= the classical 
Ίτρομ-νηστρια), who, if successful in her errand, is rewarded with 
a present. The ceremony of Betrothal (αρραβώνιασμα) ensues. 
The friends of both parties are invited, and in the presence of 
the parish priest (πάπας) takes place the " exchange of rings " 
(αλλαγ/Λα δακτυλιδιού), and the contract of marriage is drawn 
up, signed and witnessed. The fiancSe assists, covered with 
a veil symbolical of her modesty. This function is concluded 

1 Homer, Οά., vi. 85 foil. 

2 Theocr. Idyll xi. 10. 

3 The name does not seem to have been unknown in ancient times : 
see Schol. Ar. 
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with a dinner, in which the guests drink the young couple's 
health and sing songs appropriate to the occasion. 

The interval between the engagement and the marriage is 
of variable length, and it may sometimes last for years. But 
the former is considered almost as solemn a tie as the latter, 
and a "breaking oflF'* is as disgraceful as a divorce, and it is of 
very rare occurrence. When the day for the wedding is fixed 
upon, invitations are issued to the relatives of both parties (σνμ- 
ΊΓ€θ€ροι) and their friends. On the eve of the ceremony a great 
banquet is given by the bride's parents, and she dines with 
them for the last time ; hence the feast is called varepoSeiTrvLa, 
A corresponding banquet takes place eight days afber the 
marriage, when the newly-married couple, accompanied by 
their nearest relations, visit the bride's parents. This second 
feast is known as ^ττιστρόφια. 

A best man (κονμ,πάρος, * compare, ' or vowos) is chosen, 
who, on the eve of the great day, assists at the bridegroom's 
(yqififipoi) toilet. The lady is at the same time decked out in 
all the pomp and circumstance of a bride (νυ φη) by her bride- 
maids. Early in the morning the bridegroom's party walk in 
procession, accompanied by music and songs, to the bride's 
house, and, after a sham fight at the entrance, — a reminiscence 
of olden times of violence, — they succeed in carrying away 
the bride, attended by her friends. The two processions thus 
amalgamated march to the church, where the marriage service 
is read, while chaplets of flowers (στίφανα), blessed by the 
priest, are placed on their heads and exchanged (αλλάζω στέ- 
φανα) by the best man, who provides the garlands and defirays 
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the greater portion of the expenses. As a characteristic of 
the sacred nature of the ceremony, it may be mentioned that 
these garlands are ever after religiously kept by the bride, 
and supply a married woman with a solemn expression of 
asseveration only used on very serious occasions (μα τα στ€- 
φανα μον /). They are considered as symbolizing the family 
ties, and are, therefore, hung up under the eUovis, or pictures 
of the Panagkia and the other patron saints which form the 
Lares of the modem Greek household and are supposed to 
watch over the peace and prosperity of the family \ 

The ceremony over, they all adjourn to dinner at the 
bridegroom's house. During the banquet the bride stands 
with her face veiled until, at a given moment, the best man 
approaches her and lifts up the veil. The following day is 
devoted to dancing and general merry-making. On the third 
day takes place the curious rite of the bride's formal fare- 
well to the village fountain, which she is to visit no more 
as a maiden. For the last time she carries there a new 
pitcher, which she fills with water, and then throws into the 
fountain diflferent objects, mixed with crumbs of bread. This 
touching act is followed by more singing and dancing round 
the fountain, and forms the concluding feature of the festival. 

^ An oil lamp usually hangs before these pictures, and on festive 
occasions they are crowned with flowers. In case of fire, or any other 
sudden calamity, the pious Greek's first care is to save his household 
gods. There are numerous traditions of danger averted through their 
timely interference and punishment inflicted for remissness in attending 
to their proper worship, as, for instance, neglecting to light the lamp, or 
to burn incense before them. In aU this one clearly sees a continuation 
of the cult of the ancient έφέστιοι θεοί, slightly altered to meet the require- 
ments of the Christian religion. 
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ROMANTIC POETRY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



NDER the head of "Romantic Poetry" I have included 



^ four groups of songs dealing with imaginary subjects. 
I need not enter into an analysis of each particular group. 
Their diflference from each other consists not so much in 
language or metre as in subject-matter, and will be obvious to 
the reader. It would be well, however, to point out the 
common characteristics which distinguish this class of poems 
from those forming the First Part of the collection. There is 
a fundamental difference between the two classes, and, were it 
not for the fact that they both consist of pieces composed in 
the same language, they might well be taken for the produc- 
tions of two entirely distinct races. 

In this diflference we recognize the influence of the same 
causes which have always tended to split up the Hellenic 
nation into a number of communities distinguished from 
each other by local peculiarities of manners, customs, tastes, 
interests, and, in a less degree, of speech. The Greek moun- 
taineer stands towards the Greek islander pretty much in the 
same relation as the Spartan stood towards the Athenian in 
ancient times. He is rough and turbulent, and, as might be 
A. 7 
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expected, the Muse which appeals to his bold, untamed spirit 
is the one which best reflects the rugged grandeur of his native 
crags. Though he may be far from home, and live under 
utterly diflferent conditions, he still clings with affection to 
the songs which remind him of the exploits of his Klepht 
ancestors, and bring back to his ears the roar of the storm 
raging among the rocks. 

On the other hand, the inhabitant of the maritime towns, 
as well as of the islands, is a polished, lively, witty individual, 
delighting in the pursuits of peace and the pleasures of love. 
The noise and gossip of the street are as dear to him as those 
of the market-place were to the contemporaries of Aristo- 
phanes. '*Tt ν€ωτ€ρον;" is Still the inevitable accompaniment 
of the modem Athenian's morning salutation, and points to 
the same thirst for information, the same keen interest in the 
little events of every-day life which characterised the men 
who formed the audience of Socrates in the Agora, This is 
not a fanciful resemblance, visible only to the eyes of an 
enthusiastic student too anxious to discover in the life and 
language of modern Hellas the traits which lend such charm 
to ancient Greek literature. It is a real, self-proclaiming fact, 
obvious to any traveller who chooses to use his eyes for other 
purposes besides that of gazing in more or less inane wonder 
at the ruins of the Parthenon, or at the columns of the 
Olympian Zeus. This observation may be illustrated by the 
testimony of two men as different from each other as it is well 
possible for two human beings to be. The first is a late pro- 
fessor of Logic at a Scottish University, the second an Italian 
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revolutionist who spent some years of his adventurous life in 
Greece. 

Mr Minto, in the Introduction to his Manual of Logic ^ 
says: — 

"It {i.e. dialectics) was a game that could flourish only 
among a peculiarly intellectual people; a people less acute 
would find little sport in it. The Athenians still take a 
singular delight in disputation. You cannot visit Athens 
without being struck by it. You may still see groups formed 
round two protagonist^ in the caf^s or the squares, or among 
the ruins of the Acropolis, in a way to remind you of Socrates 
and his friends. They do not argue, as Gil Bias and his 
Hibernians did, with heat and temper, ending in blows. They 
argue for the pure love of arguing, the audience sitting or 
standing by to see fair play, with the keenest enjoyment of 
intellectual thrust and parry. No other people could argue 
like the Greeks without coming to blows. It is one of their 
characteristics now, and so it was in old times two thousand 
years ago." 

Here is an equally characteristic story related by the 
Venetian patriot^: — 

*'I1 y a quelques ann^es il existait h Ath^nes un strange 
personnage : on aurait dit un philosophe cynique du quatri^me 
si^cle avant J^sus-Christ ; c'^tait Diog^ne ressuscit^. II ^tait 
ηέ dans Tile de S^riphe ; c'est pourquoi on Tappelait S^riphios. 

^ Logic Indmtive and Deductive. University Extension Manuals, 
1893, p. 4 foU. 

2 Vingt Am d*Exil par Marco Antonio. Paris, 1868, Notes, 7. 

7—2 
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Un jour, S^riphios, prfes du c^lfebre monument choragique 
appel^ vulgairement Lanteme <fe Dioghiey criait h, tue-t^te : 
ανδρ€9 'A^mtoi, ανδρ€9 'A^iyvaioi, * Hommes AthimenSy kommes 
AthSniem !' Un grand nombre de personnes s'^tant reunis 
autour de S^riphios, on lui demanda : ' Pourquoi nous as-tu 
appel^s? que nous veux-tu ?' — 'Comment!' dit S^riphios, 
* ce n'est pas vous que j'appelle. Vous n'^tes pas des άνδρ€9 
(hommes), vous 6tes de grosses b^tes. Ce sont les ombres des 
anciens que j'appelle. Allez-vous en au diable, b^tes. Laissez- 
moi causer avec les grandes ombres ^es anciens 'Άνδρ€9 

'A^vatot, ανδρ€9 * Αθηναίοι ! ' 

**S^riphios, tout en niant que ses concitoyens soient les 
descendants des kommes Atheniens, tout en affirmant leur 
d^g^n^ration, donnait par ses paroles un dementi h, ses paroles 
m^mes. C^tait Ik du Diog^ne tout pur." 

These two pieces of evidence, coming as they do from 
sources so diflferent, will suffice to confirm the result of my own 
observation and bear out my statement that in the Greek of 
to-day one can see the living representative of the old Hellene, 
and in his life, literature, and language an expression of the 
spirit that produced the works which we are taught to admire 
at school. But this digression has taken me rather too far 
away from the immediate subject of my introduction. To 
return. 

The following poems chiefly belong to the islands of the 
Ionian Sea and of the Archipelago, and to the towns on the 
coasts of Greece and Turkey. Taken as a whole they affijrd 
us a good many glimpses of the life of the plains as distin- 
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guished from that of the highlands, illustrated in another 
portion of thi^work. The thunder of the gun is exchanged 
for the softer tone of the guitar ; the love-song fills the room 
of the war-cry ; and the warrior-mother's wild lamentations 
are replaced by the gentler sighs of the love-sick swain, or the 
melancholy complaints of the broken-hearted maiden. No 
discordant sound of mountain glens swept by the wind comes 
to disturb the music of purling streams and the murmur of 
the rippling blue sea ; no cloud breaks the azure of the sky, or 
obscures the rich sunshine of the country-side : Love, prospe- 
rous or disappointed, laughter of joy, or tears of sorrow, form 
the variations of light and shade in this picture of peace and 
innocence, — the only changes in its atmosphere of perfect 
serenity. 

Such is the general character of the poems which I have 
ventured to class under the somewhat vague title of " Romantic 
Poetry.'* As has been said above, they represent the genius 
of the people of the coast and islands. It is impossible to 
specify their origin more accurately ; for, wherever they may 
have been produced, they are the common property of the 
Hellenic race, from the shores of the Euxine to the island of 
C3rthera, and from Corc3rra in the west to Smjrrna in the east. 
A song or distich originally composed in the shadow of the 
Chian mastich-groves may a short time afterwards be heard 
sung under the glare of the street lamps of Constantinople. 
Dialectical diflferences do not help us much in our attempts to 
trace their origin; for in the majority of cases as soon as 
a soi\g is transplanted from its native soil, it loses part of its 
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local colour and gradually assumes the character of its 
adopted home. The Greek language is so elastic that pro- 
vincial idioms and expressions can easily and, so to speak, 
unconsciously disappear without in the least altering either 
the sense or the rhythm of the original. This fact deserves 
the attention of those scholars who, like Prof Pick, attempt, 
after the lapse of thirty whole centuries, to reduce Homer's 
poetry to its original dialect, on the assumption that its 
present form is the result of a deliberate and systematic 
* redaction.' The history of modem Greek poetry, as exempli- 
fied in the contents of the present volume, plainly proves that 
this transformation is the work of a slow, natural, and unavoid- 
able process, — not unknown in the annals of the popular 
literatures of other nations also, — and satisfactorily accounts 
for any discrepancies of style and language noticeable in the 
Homeric poems. In the comparative paucity of such dis- 
crepancies we detect the influence of a general law according 
to which the universality of popular poetry tends to supply 
it with a uniformity of style under which all traces of racial 
and local peculiarities are hopelessly lost. 

We may remark, however, in general terms that, so far as 
external form is concerned, there is a radical diflference between 
the Heroic and Romantic poems of Modem Greece : the former 
are always composed in the fifteen-syllable verms politicm 
described elsewhere, and do not rhyme. There is a single 
exception to the last rule in one of the pieces included in the 
Pirst Part (IX), but there I am inclined to attribute it to the 
mere influence of transplantation rather than to any deeper 
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cause. Those in the latter category are composed in all 
kinds of metres, generally brisker and livelier than the 
heroic, and always in rhyme. It may also be added that the 
productions of the islands and of the coast of Asia Minor, in 
particular, are distinguished from those of Greece proper by 
their more complicated and artistic versification. Further, 
their language, comparatively speaking, contains a greater 
number of words derived from Italian than from Turkish 
sources. This is, of course, due to the fact that the inhabit- 
ants of these countries came into closer and more lasting 
contact with the merchants and soldiers of the Venetian and 
Genoese Republics than did those of the Greek continent. But 
with regard to the foreign element of Greek speech in general, 
it must be observed that it is in no case considerable or 
material, and that it chiefly consists in technical terms which 
might easily be replaced by equivalents of Hellenic origin, 
without the slightest detriment to the richness of the language. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the romantic 
literature of the Middle Ages has exercised an undoubted and 
deep influence on the popular Greek Muse. Many of the 
romances of Western Europe were translated into Greek, and 
some of them still live in the memory of the people. Under 
the Hellenized name of a hero or a heroine one can easily 
recognize a Frank knight and his lady-love : the wizard and 
the fortress, the labours and the final victory of virtuous valour 
over wickedness, are all there. There also exist long epics 
constructed by medieval Greek poets on western models, the 
best known of them being the romance of " Erotocritos," a 
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work of the eleventh or twelfth century, still very popular in 
Greece. 

I purposely refrain from entering upon a critical discussion 
of the poetic value of these pieces : some are good, others 
indiflferent, but they all serve equally well my object of illus- 
trating the close relationship of modem to ancient Greek. 
It remains for the reader to decide as to their intrinsic 
merits. 
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1. THE SHEPHERDESS. 

A shepherd-girl has lost her favourite lamb. In her 
despair she calls on the Holy Virgin to help her to find it. The 
Virgin hears the maiden's prayers and delivers her darling back 
into her arms. This is the theme of the first Idyll, — a trite 
occurrence of bucolic life, ennobled by the tender pathos of 
sentiment and the exquisite sweetness of language. The 
maid's touching grief and her naive appeals to the "Protectress 
of the unhappy and sorrowful " have something unutterably 
charming in them, — something that defies analysis. 

The prayer and promise of ofiFerings, — chaplets, candles, 
and a silver figure representing the lost and recovered object, — 
common in Greek and Roman Catholic countries, still remind 
one of classical times, and show that these most congenial 
forms of paganism are not dead yet, nor likely to die soon, in 
the sunny south. 

The peasants of Greece, like those of Italy, will for a long 
time to come believe in the omnipotence of the Holy Virgin 
(who, after all, is none other than a heathen goddess in 
Christian disguise), no less than in the presence of Nymphs 
(NcpatSc?) and Satyrs {Καλλικάντζαροι)^ with which the creative 
imagination of their ancestors has peopled every wood and 
spring of their classic soil. 
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Η ΒΟΣΚΟΠΟΤΛΑ. 

Μία βοσκοΊΓονΧα ροΒοττΚασμέρη 

Τ' αρνί τη<; ')^άν€ΐ, την €ρημία\ 

Kt' άττέΚΐΓίσμένη 9 τά ορη τρέχα 
ΚαΙ τό φωνάξ€ί μ άττέΚιτισία ' 

** Α€νκή μου, φως μου, Ίτοΰ elaai, Ve μου, 
^Αρνί μου, ΤΓοΖσαι; 'δέν μου ^μίΧας! 

"^χασα, ^Trayet, Oee >^ge^ τ' αρνί μου, 

'Δέι/ μ€ Χυττάσαι ; 'Bev μ ayaira^ ; " 

Έίς τά XayxaSia ή κόρη τρβχβί 

Μέ ^ζ€7Γ\€^μ€να χρυσά μαΧΚία, 

ΚαΙ ^Βακρυ{σ)μ€νη^ τα χέρια €χ€ΐ 
^Ανυψωμένα τ^' IlavayLa\ 

"*ί1 Tlavayia μου, y\υκ€ΐa Ώαρθένος, 
Φανέρωσέ μ€ 'ττοΰν ή Αβυκη, 

Και να σον φέρω ανθη ^lΓ\eyμέva, 
"Ασιτρα κβράκια ταχύ, ταχύ. 

"*Ω Tlavayίa μου, κάμ€ το θαύμα 

ΚαΙ νά σ€ κάμω €va αρνί, 
"Ολ' ασημένιο" να το κρβμάσω 

Et9 την eiKova σου τη σβτττη I 

Και ^ξημ€ρων€ΐ 6 θεός τ ν μέρα 
Κ' ή βοσκοτΓοΰλα 7ΓηSoyέλa, 

Τ' αρνί της €χ€ΐ 'ς την άyκa\ίa της 
'Σάϊ/ 7Γ€ριστέρι και το φίλα. 
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THE SHEPHEEDESS. 

^ SHEPHERD-GIRL, rose-born, lost her lamb in the desert. 
In despair she runs up to the mountains and calls to it : 

" My White one, light of my eyes, where art thou ? Tell 
me. My lamb, where art thou ? Why dost thou not speak ? 

" Heaven ! I have lost my lamb : it is gone ! Pitiest 
thou me not ? Lovest thou me not V* 

Over the glens the maid runs with her golden locks dis- 
hevelled, and with tears in her eyes she lifts up her hands to 
the Virgin : 

" All-holy, sweet Virgin, reveal to me where my White 
one is, and I shall bring thee flowers woven in wreaths, and 
white little candles early in the morning. 

" holy Virgin, work a miracle, and I shall make thee 
a lamb, all silver, and hang it on thy venerable picture !" 

God brings on day, and the shepherd-girl jumps and 
laughs for joy, holding her lamb in her arms, and kissing it, 
like a dove. 
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11. THE MAID'S DREAM. 



Here again we are introduced to the successor of an ancient 
goddess. In this instance it is St Paraskev^ ('*St Friday," 
a lit. transl. of the Hebrew " Preparation She is identified 
with Venus, at least most of her attributes correspond to 
those belonging to the purest conception of the goddess of 
love, before she degenerated into, or was raised from, the role 
of a patroness of lust. The name given to the same day of the 
week in the Romanesque languages (Ital. Venerdi, Fr. Ven- 
dredi, etc. = dies Veneris) ; the consecration of springs and 
shrines to her ; her supposed influence over matters of love, 
illustrated by the scene of the girl sleeping in the saint's 
sanctuary for the purpose of propitiating her, — all tend to 
render this theory plausible. 

The belief in dreams has given rise to, and, in its turn, is 
kept alive by the existence of a class of professional Dream- 
Interpreters (Ον€φοκρίτίσσαι), as numerous as that of Potion- 
Makers (Μάγισσαι), who thrive on the superstitious credulity 
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of the young and ignorant. In the present case it is the 
maid's own mother that attempts to explain the dream, which 
was presumably sent by the saint. Her interpretation does 
not agree with her daughter's wishes, and the latter volunteers 
an equally ingenious and much more satisfactory explanation. 
There is a similar piece in Passow (No. 412). 
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TO ONEIPON ΤΗΣ ΚΟΡΗΣ. 

Μεσ' \ την αηία ΤΙαρασκευη 
¥ί6ρη κοίμαται μονάχη ' 
Ίίοιματαί κι ον^ιριαζ^ται^ 
Βλ€·7Γ€* V άρραβωνιάζζταί, 
'2(e) 7Γ€ρι,β6\ι, €μβαιν€, 5 
^Ψηλον irvpyov ανέβαινε, 
Κ' €τρ€χαν Svo ΤΓΟταμοί, κ €{σ)κνψ€ νά ττίτ) V€p6\ 

" 'ΕΙγώ, μάνα μ\ ^ν€ψίάστηκα. 
Είδα ν αρραβωνιάστηκα^ 
'Σ(€) 7Γ€ριβό\ι ίμβαινα, ιο 
^Ψήλον irvpyov ανέβαινα. 
Κ' βτρβχαν Svo ΤΓΟταμοί, fc €{σ)κν'^α να ττίω V€p6\" 

" Κόρη μ\ το 7Γ€ρφ6\^ 6 θάνατος^ 

Ιίι 6 TTVpyo^ €ΐν* το μνήμα σον. 

Ύα hvo ΊΓΟτάμια, το vep6\ 15 

Τά Ζάκρνα 'ττον θα χύσω '7^·" 

" Μάζ/α μ\ κακά το '^^γ^σ€9, 
Μάνα μ\ κακά το Βιάλνσ€^. 
Το 7Γ€ριβ6\' 6 ^άμο^ μον, 
Κλ* ό irvpyov €ΐν 6 ανΒρας μον. 2ο 
Τά Βνο ΤΓοτάμια, το vep6\ 
ϋ yaμoς ττον υα κανω yω. 
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THE MAID'S DREAM. 



Τ Saint Paraskev^'s church a maiden is sleeping alone. 



She sleeps and dreams that she is betrothed. She saw 
that she entered into a garden, and went up a high tower. 
Two streams ran by, and she stooped to drink thereof. 

" I dreamt, my mother, and saw that I was betrothed. I 
entered into a garden and went up a high tower. Two streams 
ran by, and I stooped to drink thereof." 

" My daughter, the garden is thy death, and the tower is 
thy tomb. The two streams — the water — are the tears which 
I shaU shed." 

"My dear mother, thou hast ill-interpreted it; mother 
mine, thou hast ill-explained it : the garden is my wedding 
and the tower is my husband ; the two rivers — the water — are 
my married life." 




A. 



8 
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III. MARIA. 



The First of May is celebrated in the East, just as in the 
West of Europe, with exceptional eclat. The day begins with 
an early excursion into the fields for the purpose of meeting, 
or catching May " (πιάνω τον Μώ), a personification of Summer, 
and probably a reminiscence of a Dionysic rite. On their way 
back the party pick flowers, out of which a garland is made 
and hung over the main entrance of the house. Flowers are 
also spread round the windows, over the walls, and so on. 
Banquets, songs, and dances in the open air occupy the rest of 
the day. The young of both sexes dance together and improve 
the opportunities for flirtation which the occasion affords. 

In the following Idyll a young man bewails the premature 
death of the maid whom he had met the year before at one of 
these festivals. 



8—2 
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ΜΑΡΙΑ. 

1. Μόλ*9 βφβγγβ τ' αστέρι 

Της avyrj^ ykvxa, yKvKa, 

2. Μόσχονς ^χυνβ τ αέρι, 

'Σ την ώραί* ττρωτομαϊα, 

3. ΤΙρϊν αρχίσουν τά TpayovSca, 

To ^ξ€φάντωμ\ οΐ χοροί, 

4. ΤΙρώτη Vp0y8a\e9, Μαρία, 

ΐΙρώτη ^7Γρόβα\€<ζ {έ)σν> 

5. Τά μαΧΚία σον ^ττέφταν 7Γ\ήθο<; 

Ε 49 τον κάτασττρο \αιμ6\ 

6. ΚαΙ σοΟ VroXtfe το στήθος 

'Ρόδ' ο>ραΓ TrapOevtKO*, 

7. Κα6 τό γρόνιασμα, Μαρία, 

ΙΙαλ ατΓβρασ αττ €Κ€ΐ, 

8. Άτγ' t^j/ e/wy/ir' έκκΚησία 

"ΟτΓου σ βΖχα ιτρωτοί^^, 

9. Μ' άζ/τΐ ζ/αυ/ο' ώραίο σωμα, 

ΘβΖο' βΚέμμ ίρωτίκο, 

10. ΕΖδα κάτασιτρο Χιθάρί 

Κί άτΓο ^ττάνω Va σταυρό , 
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MARIA. 



rjlHE star of Morn was just beginning to shine sweetly, the 
air to pour forth its perfume on the fair first of May — 
before the songs, the sports, and the dances commenced, — when 
thou, Maria, earnest forward first, first of all. 

Thy hair fell in profusion o'er thy milk-white throat, and 
a fair maidenly rose adorned thy breast. 

A year later I went the same way again, Maria ; I passed 
by the desolate church where I saw thee for the first time. 
But, instead of meeting a pretty form, a heavenly, lovely 
glance, my eyes met a white stone with a cross upon it. 
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11. 


Μοναχοί '9 την έρημία, 




^Kyopartaa σιμα 


12. 


ΈιΙς το μνημά σου, Μαρία, 




Καϊ το 'φίΧησα γλυ/ca. 


13. 


Κί άτΓΟ τ' ανθη τά ^σπαρμένα 




*Έκοψά Va μοναχό\ 


14. 


"ΑστΓρ*, ά^νο ώσ^ν καϊ σ€{να), 




'Σάζ/ καΐ σ€ τΓαρθ€νικ6\ 


Ιδ. 


ΚαΙ το \αίρί(α)σα μ eKeivo, 




"ΟτΓον /Αθδχ€9 hdaei σύ 


16. 


Άτγ' τον κητΓΟ μ€ τα κρίνα 




Δ** άνάμνησι σκληρή. 


17. 


Ύό Va σνμβοΧο^ θανάτου. 




Τ' αλλο' νβίότης κ βύμορφία^, 


18. 


ΚαΙ χαράς ττάντα 'δώ κάτον 




^ΑΒέΚφης της συμφοράς. 
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Alone in the desert I knelt close by thy grave, Maria, and 
kissed it gently. From among the scattered flowers I picked 
one alone — a white, pure, and, like thee, virgin blossom — ^and 
matched it to the one which thou hadst given me from the 
garden of lilies for cruel remembrance : the one an emblem 
of death, the other of youth, and beauty, and of joy which, 
here below, is ever sister to sorrow. 



♦ 
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IV. THE OLD MAN. 

The following piece is a humorous satire on a love-smitten 
old man. His attempt to snatch a kiss meets with a well- 
deserved explosion of scorn on the maid's part. Her disgust 
and the openness with which she gives vent to it find a curious 
parallel in one of the Idylls ascribed to Theocritus (Βονκολί- 
σκο5, Theocr. xx.). 

For the sentiments and language of the latter part of the 
piece compare Passow, Nos. 567, 577. 



Ο ΓΕΡΟΣ. 

ΆτΓΟ κάτ \(€) μία μουρίΒα 
^Καθόταν μία κορασίδα. 
^Έικαθόταν κ €ρα<; ^βρος, 
ttKaro χρονω τον ξ€ ρω. 

(Χ)κύφτ 6 yipo^ vet φιΧηστ), 5 
Σάλία, μύξα{ί)<; την ^γεμίζει, 
" Φ€vyay yepOy Vo κοντά μου, 
Jit ava{y)ovXiaa η καρδία μου* 

"ΤΙ του ^ερου tcl TracyviSta 

Είναι σκόρδα και κρομμύδια^ τα 

Tt του yepoυ τα κανάκια 

'Σάζ/ νερόβραστα σττανάκια, 

" ΚαΙ του νέου τά TracyvcSaKta 

Μί$σχο9 καΐ yapυφaWάκίa, 

ΚαΙ του ν€ου και ττ)^ KOTreWa^, 15, 

Μόσχο9 elvac καΐ κανίΧΚα" 
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THE OLD MAN. 

jgENEATH a mulberry-tree sat a maiden. There also sat 
an aged man, a hundred years old I know him to be. 

The old man bends forward to kiss her, and fills her 
with the uncleanliness of his mouth and nose. 

"Away with thee, old man," she says, "far from me; 
my heart loathes thee. An old man's blandishments are like 
garlic and onions. An old man's dalliance is like parboiled 
spinach. Whereas the young man's sweet sports are like 
musk and cloves. A young man's and a young maiden's 
sports are like musk and cinnamon." 
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V. ο nXET>L\TIK01. 

Νά ^τταω top ννευβίατικό^ ' 
^ΙΙτυαίνω μία, ^τηγγαίνω Svo, 
*Aev τον ευρίσκω μοναχό*. 

yiia Ι^υριακη, ττουρνο , νουρνο 
*ΤΙώγω τον *νρίσκω μονάχο*· 
(Σ)κνφτω φιΧω το χέρι τον, 
Κάθονμαι το βίεντέρι του. 

"ΤΙαττα μου, *ξομο\ό^α με, 
α κριματα μου ρωτα με, 
"Τά κρίματά σου *vcu ττολλά, 
ΚαΙ ώγάττη να μη κάντ^^ ΤΓΧείαΓ 

"*Σ^ΐ' αρνη{σ)τ^ς (€)σν, τταττά, 

Τον αρτο καΐ τη \ειτουρ^ία , 
Ύότε{^) καΧ ^' άρνη{σ)τω 

Τα μαύρα μάτια ττ άτ/αττω. 

*ΤΙαει 6 τταττάς \ ταΐς ωραι^ του, 
'Πά'ω καΐ 'γώ '9 ταΐ<; κόραι^ του. 
'Πά'βί ό τταττα^ την έκκΚησία, 
'Πά'ω καΧ *ya) '9 την ττατταΖία. 
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THE CONFESSOR. 



J HAVE been these forty days thinking to go to the Con- 
fessor's. I went once ; I went twice. But I cannot find 
him alone. 

One Sunday, early in the morning, I went and found him 
alone. I bend and kiss his hand, and sit down on his sofa : — 

" My father," I say, " confess me ; ask me about my sins." 

" Thy sins are many. Thou must make love no more." 

" When thou, my father, refusest the offerings of loaves 
and cakes, then shall I also give up the sweet black eyes 
which I love." 

The priest goes to his " Hours " ; I, on my part, go to his 
daughters. The priest goes to church ; I, on my part, go to 
Mrs Priest. 
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VL TO ΨΕΤΤΙΚΟ ONEIPO\ 

Ιίόρη βΧέτΓβι \ TOP ΰττνο τη<;, βΧέττβι καΐ τ oveipo της 
Τον νέο* *ΤΓοΰ ά/^ώιταβ VS? βΖχβ τό TrXevpo* της. 
Μ' οντάς ^ξνττνάβί καΐ τηρα 'ττώί elvac μονα'χτ] της, 
Ύην *7raip{v)€t το τταρώπονο καΐ S€p(y)€t το κορμί της· 
Μα\ών€ΐ το ^ΊτάπΚωμα, σκίζβί το μαξιλάρι,· 5 
" ΜαξίΧαράκι μ ακΧηρο καΐ ^ττάττΧωμα ^ρημάΒι, 
Ύί ^κάνατ€ τον ayairA — το v€o\ το τταΧΧηκάρι ; " 

1 Cf. Passow (No. 544). 



VII. TO ΜΑΝΤΗΛΑΚΙ. 

" ίίβράντζι Vo τη νβραντζία και μηΧό* V' το Μυσίρι, 
Νά βΖχ' νεράντζι νά έριχνα \ το irepa τταραθύρι, 
Να ^τσάκιζα τον μαστραττα ^ττωγβι τ6 καρυοφνΧΧι· 
Ίά ae{y) το Xey, ά^άττη μου, ^ττοΰ *σαι \ τό τταραθνρι · 
Το μαντηΧάκι VoO κβντας έμεινα) vci το στείΧτ^ς" 5 
Κάθε βράΒν της το 'λβγε καΐ το ττουρνοΐ* το στέΧ(ν)€ΐ. 
'Σ τά ηόνατά του το ^ριζβ, κάθβται το Εξετάζει· 
" Γ^ά V€(9) μου, μαντηΧάκι μου, ττώς μ αηαιτ η κυρά σου;** 
"'Σάζ/ θάΧασσα βουρΧίζεται, *σαν κυμα hep 6 νους της" 
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THE FALSE DREAM. 



MAIDEN sees in her sleep, she sees in her dream that 



she had by her side the youth whom she loved. But 
when she wakes and finds herself alone, she is seized with 
grief and beats herself. She scolds her blanket and tears her 
pillow : — " Lotless pillow, and outcast of a blanket ! What 
have you done with the one I love, with the youth, the dear 
brave lad?" 



THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

" /^RANGE from the orange-tree and apple from Egypt ! 

^ Would that I had an orange to throw at yonder 
window, and hit the cup with the carnation in it ! I speak to 
thee, my love, who art at the window. The little handkerchief 
which thou embroiderest, send it to me." 

He spoke to her every evening, and at last she sends it 
one morning. He spread it out on his knees and questioned 
it :— 

" Tell me, my dear little handkerchief, how fond of me is 
thy mistress ?" 

" She is raging like the sea, and her mind is tossed about 
like a wave." 
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VIII. ο ΑΓΑΠΗΤΙΚΟΣ. 

""Ηίελα νάρτω το βράΒν, μΑ 'ττίασε ψιΧτ/ βροχή. 
Και τ6ν Oeo ττβρι,καΧονσα 'ta νά σ βνρω μ,οναχη, 
Μ/τ€ μονάχη σ ευρίσκω ^ μήτ€ μέ την μάνα σου, 
Μ6ν σ βύρΙσκω ^στολισμένη μέσ \ ττ)<; φιΚηνάΒαν^ 

"ΚαΙ τί νέος €ΐσαι συ, 
ΉοΟ φοβάσαι τη βροχη^ ; 
ΕΖχα ροΰγα vib σ αλλάζω, 
'Πάττλω/Αα νά σε σκβττάσω, 
ΚαΙ κορμάκι ν ατ/κάλιάστ^ς, 
Κ' €τσι vet 8ιασκ€8άσυς" 



IX. Η ΚΟΝΤΟΤΛΑ. 

Μία κοντούλα, μία γιομάτη. 
Μία ν€ραντζοματ/ου\άτη, 
*ΐΙωχ€ΐ το βυζί Χβΐμόνι, 
Κι οτΓοιος νά το *Si^ Χαβώνβι. 

"Μωρ\ &<: το 'δέώ κι &<: Χαβώσω, 
Τό γβράκι μου ν άττλαίσω. 
*Α9 το 'δίώ καΐ A? τό ττιάσω, 
Κι ο,τι βχω ας τό χάσω" 
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THE LOVER. 

" J INTENDED to come last night ; but it began to drizzle, 
and I prayed to Heaven that I might find thee alone. 
I find thee neither alone, nor with thy mother; but I find 
thee in ftdl dress among thy friends." 

" What sort of youth art thou, to be afraid of the rain ? 
I had clothes for thee to change, I had a blanket to cover 
thee with, and a pretty body for thee to embrace, and so 
enjoy thyself." 



THE PRETTY LITTLE MAID. 

^ PRETTY, plump, little maid ; a maid with cheeks like 
. oranges, whose breast is like a lemon, and whoever sees 

it is wounded. 

" Oh ! let me see it and be wounded ; let me stretch my 

hand. Let me see and seize it, and may I lose all that I 

possess ! " 
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X. Η ΑΓΝΩΡΙΣΤΗ. 

ΤΙοία elvai τούτη 
'Πον κατεβαίνει 
Άσττροΐ' ντυμένη 

το βουνό^ ; 

Ύώρα ^τΓον τούτη 

Ή κόρη φαίνεται, 
Τό γρρτο γένεται 
^Κνθ* άτταλό', 



Κ' ευθύς άνοί'^ευ 

Τ' ωραία κάΧΚη 
ΚαΙ το κεφάλι 
Χυχνοκουνεΐ, 

Κ> > ϊ / ϊ 
ερωτε μενο 

Να /Α^ τ' άφηστ), 

Νά τό ττατηστ) 

ΐΙαρακαΧεΐ. 

Κόκκινα κι ωμορφ* 
"Εχει τα χείλια 
'Λσαν τά φύλλα 
Τ^9 poSavid^y 
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THE FAIR UNKNOWN. 



TTTHO is she that is coming dowa the mountain dressed 
in white? 

Now that this maiden is coming forward, the grass is turn- 
ing into a soft flower. 

It forthwith unfolds its charming beauties and swings its 
head to and fro, 

And, enamoured, it prays that she may not spare it, but 
tread upon it. 

Her lips are red and well-shaped like the leaves of a rose- 
bush 

A. 9 
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'Όταν χαράζτ) 

Kai ή avyovXa 
ΑβτΓτη βρογρΰΚα 

ΧτέΚ^ν)€(, Βροσια<;. 

Kai των μαΧΧίων τη^ 
Τ' ώραίο ττΚηθο^ 
^Τίάνου 'ς το στήθος 
ΑάμΐΓ€(, ξανθό\ 

"Έ^ονν τά ιμάτια της, 

Το χρώμα iroivat 
Ζ, τον ουρανό , 

ΐΐοία elvai τούτη 
*Οχ το βουνό* ; 
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At daybreak, when the morn sends down a gentle shower 
of dewdrops. 

The beautiful wealth of her golden locks shines on her 
breast. 

Her laughing eyes have the colour that is on the sky. 
Who is she from the mountain ? 



9-2 
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XL Η ΑΠΙ2Τ02. 

ΤΙοΰν oi δρκοί, ΤΓοΖν η ττίστι^. 
Που ^ναι οσα σύ μ ώρκίστη<ζ ; 

Ίίονν rib στέφανα του Ύαμον, 

Που *ναι τα ρό8α κ rj μυρτίαι{<;) ; 

^Αν εθέλτ/ς \α vet ζησω, 

Δ09 μου τα XovXovSca 'ττ/σω· 

Δ09 μου ν/σω τά λουλούδια, 
Με φίΧία φαρμακβ" μένα, 



Τά λουλούδια μαραμένα 
'ΌτΓου σ' ίδώα {ί)σέ{να). 



ΙΟ 
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THE FAITHLESS ONE. 



^y^HERE are thy vows ? Where is thy faith ? Where are 
all that thou hadst sworu to me ? 

Where are the marriage-chaplets ? Where are the roses 
and the myrtle-boughs? 

If thou wantest me to live, give me my flowers back. Give 
me back the flowers now poisoned with kisses, 

The flowers, now faded, which I once gave thee. 
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XII. ΘΑΝΑΤΟΣ. 

'Σ τά μαύρα Ντυμένη, 

'2 τα μαύρα Oe vaaat, 
ΚαΙ θα θυμάσαι,^ 

ΚαΙ ιτάντα Oct κ\αί\. 

Θά ελίτ; μια ημέρα, 
Χρυσή μου ττεριστέρα, 

'Σ τον τάφο* μου βττάνω 
Νά ρίζυ^; μνρτιαΐ^, 

Μνρτιαΐζ καΐ τραντάφυΧΧα, 
ILC ανθη τον τταραΒβίσου, 

Και Ίτάντα μ€ Ζάκρυα, 
θά \e\ οχ €/Α€. 

AvTCL τά ωραία 

ΤΧυκντατα ιμάτια 
Me φέρ{ν)ουν μία Χαύρα 

Φρικτή '9 τ^' καρΒία\ 

XIII. στεναγμός. 

'Σάι/ ρόδο' VoO ^β{'>ί)αίν€ί 
'Σ τόι/ κόσμο κι ανθίζει, 
Μία ^ μέρα μυρίζει, 
Μία ^μέρα βαστά, 

Ύη hevTep αέρας 
Τά φνΧΧα τ άρττάζβι, 
Trf ν€ΐότη 8αμάζ€ΐ 
ΚαΙ την €νω8ία\ 

'Σαι/ ρόδο* ^μαράνθη 

ή αθώα καρ8ία μου, 
Ή ν€ΐότη μου ^χάθη, 
Ύόν τάφο ζητα. 
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DEATH. 



IL AD in black, in black weeds, thou shalt be, and thou shalt 



remember me and ever weep. 
There will come a day, my golden dove, when thou shalt 
spread myrtle-boughs on my grave. 

Myrtle-boughs and roses and blossoms of paradise; and 
ever in tears thou shalt cry Ah me ! 

These fair sweet eyes bring a fearful flame into my heart. 



IKE a rose which bursts forth into the world and blossoms : 



it smells for a day ; for a day it lasts. On the following 
day the wind snatches its petals away, subdues its youth and its 
perfume. Like a rose has faded my innocent heart ; my youth 
is gone ; it seeks the grave. 




A SIGH. 
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XIV. ο ΕΡΑΣΤΗΣ. 

Ύάφ€ σκΧηρί, ^irov fcpvTrrei^ 
Ύη νέα Vov Χατρβνω, 
ΤΙοΧΚά 'δβι/ σον yupevwy 
Μία χάρι σον ζητω. 

Νά Βεχθ^ς κ €μ€(να) 
'Σ το χωμά σον το κρνο\ 
Ν' αναπανθω ιτΚησω 



XV. ο ΚΤΝΗΓΟΣ. 

Ύάξβ ττώς ήμαστ€ ττονΧία, 

ΤΙονλία ζ^νηαρωμένα^ 
ΚαΙ ^ττέρασ ?νας Λνι/ι^γός, 

ΚαΙ ^σκ6τωσ€ το Ινα. ' 

^Ανάθβμά σ6, κννη^έ, 
ΊΙον 'σ/ίότωσβϊ το δ/α 

ΚαΙ 'δβι/ /Αα9 V/i:0*5®<^€9 τά δι;ο, 
Νά ^ττα μ ω^κάΧι^ασμίνΟπ 
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THE LOVER. 

/^RUEL grave, that concealest the maid whom I worship, 
I ask not much of thee : one favour I solicit : 
That thou shouldst receive me also in thy cold bosom, that 
I may rest by the side of her whom I love. 



THE HUNTER. 

JIANCY that we were birds, — a loving couple of birds, — and 
that a huntsman went by and shot one of us. 
A curse on thee, huntsman, who hast killed only one ! 
Why didst thou not kill us both, that we might perish in 
each other's arms? 
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XVI. SERENADES. 

The following two pieces are specimens of the songs known 
as πατίνάδ€ς^ or σ€ρ€ναδ€ς (Ital. serenato). This kind of erotic 
poetry flourishes especially in the big towns on the coast of 
Greece and Asia Minor. The Italian custom of bands of 
young men serenading their lady-loves during the long moonlit 
nights of summer was early adopted by the Greeks of the great 
commercial centres, who have always maintained relations 
with Italy, and whose life is modelled on a more Western 
pattern than that of the inhabitants of the interior. 

This form of poetry is generally characterised by a warmth 
and intensity of feeling \vhich often reminds one of the 
impassioned effusions of the Lesbian Muse. 

The description of the eflfects of love in the first of these 
two pieces may be compared with some of Sappho's songs, 
especially with the one referred to in the Notes. Old Charon 
figures here as the personification of Death, — a more exalted 
role than the one which he plays in Classical Mythology. In- 
deed, in the modem Greek mind he seems to combine the 
functions of Apollo and Hermes with those familiar to the 

^ This word is a corrupt form of the Ital. mattinata which, like the 
Fr. aubadCt means a morning's music under one's windows. 
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ancient Charon. He is sometimes described as the bearer of a 
quiver and bow (σουίτα), with which he inflicts sudden death, at 
other times as a messenger whose errand is to summon the 
doomed person to the next world, and again as the ferry- 
man who conveys the soul to the land of Shades. In the 
piece under consideration he appears in the first of these 
characters. 

The second song is in a milder vein. The lover threatens 
to take the more practical course of seeking in a new love 
consolation for his disappointment, and so pay the faithless 
one back in her own coin. 
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ΠΑΤΙΝΑΔΕΣ. 
1. 

Ό βρωτάς σου μ άναψε μία φλόγα '9 την καρ8ία\ 
ΚαΙ μ€ φίλογίζ^ άΧνττητα, 'δέι/ *νρίσκω ησυγία. 
'ΌίΓον γυρίσω βάσανα, δττου σταθώ σκοτοΰραι(^), 
Βλβττω τον ^άρον κ €ργρνταί χι κρν€ραΙ(ς) \vyovpav(^), 

Χτταράττει τώμα \ την καρΒία\ τρέλΧος θα καταντήσω, 5 
^^ΤΓερΒβνθηκα τά κάΚΚη σον, 'σάι/ το κβρί θα σβνσω. 
Ύρέξβ, ψνχή μον, ιτρόφθασε larpeia vh μον 8ώστ)<ζ' 
Μ' €va σον βλέμμα tkapo τον φίΧο σον νά σωστές, 

2. 

Πω9 ημτΓορβΐ^; κι αΚΚαζ^ την καρΖία σου; 

Μά^' ΟΤΙ, καΐ 'γώ μίαν αΚΚην άτ^αιτώ. 
αΧΚη^ φίΧία θά σβνσω τά ^8ικά σου, 

Μ' αΧΧην θ^ νά ζώ, καΐ σέ θά Χησμονώ. 

'Δέι/ μ ayaira^ καΐ λβ'ί ττώ^ μ€ \ατ ρεύεις, $ 
Me τέτοία Xoyia 8ύο χρόνους μβ ττλανας. 
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SERENADES. 
1. 

1Ι/ΓΥ love of thee has kindled a flame in my breast, and 
burns me mercilessly — I can find no rest. Wherever I 
turn I find torture ; wherever I stand I meet with trouble ! 
I feel Charon's cold languor creeping upon me. 

My blood is boiling in my heart. I shall end in madness. 
I am entangled in the meshes of thy beauty. I shall be 
extinguished like a candle ! Make haste, my life, and heal 
me : with one sweet glance save thy friend. 



2. 

TTOW canst thou thus change thy heart? Learn that I 
also love another. With another's kisses I shall eflface 
thine. With another I shall live and forget thee. 

Thou lovest me not, and sayest that thou worshippest me- 
With such false words thou hast deceived me these two years. 
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XVII. Η ΧΗΡΑ. 

1. Tl άφη{^)κραστητζ νά σά? Vc5 τΐ eiraOe μία χηρα· 
Το φουστανάκι τ\ βχασβ κ elire ττως ^^ώ το ^ττήρα. 

— Ή χηρα ή κακομοίρα^ 
Ι^γω 0€v της το ττηρα. 

2. *Αι/ ϊσως καϊ τό ^ττήρα 'γ^» ^' άΒικοθανατησω, 

Νά νά'ι/ 1/ά μ€ κρ€μάσουν{€) \ τον βαρέΚίον top 
Ίτηρο. 

— χηρα η κακομοίρα, 

'17· ^ \ » Λ 

£Λ^ω bev της το ττηρα, 

3. *Αν ϊσως καΐ το ^ττήρα *ηώ, ν άΒικοθανατησω, 

Νά κρεμαστώ V τά λάρ^αι/α, ι/ά ττέσω \ Tcb μαρούλια. 
— χηρα ή κακομοίρα, 
Εγω 061/ τ^9 το ττηρα, 

4. *Άι/ ?σω9 ^αΐ το * ττηρα ^'γώ, ν άΒικοθανατήσω, 
Νά /Lte άλυσοδ€σοΐΊ'(€) μέ μία τσαττελα-' σΰ/^α. 

— 'Υί χηρα η κακομοίρα, 
Έγώ 'δβι/ τ^9 το ^ττηρα. 
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THE WIDOW. 



JI^ISTEN that I may tell you what happened to a widow : 
She lost her petticoat and said that I took it. 
Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief! 
May they take and hang me — on the tap of a cask. 
Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief! 
May I be hung — on cabbages ; may I fall into — a lettuce-bed. 
Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they chain me with — a string of figs. 

Chorus : — The ill-fated widow ! 
I did not take it. 
A. 10 
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5. *Av ϊσως καΙ το ^ττηρα 'γώ, ι/' οΒικοθανατησω^ 
Νά μ€ 7Γ€τροβόλήσονν(€) μ" avyh ^καθαρισμένα, 

— 'Ή. χήρα ή κακομοίρα, 
'E7<» 'Sei; της τό ^ττηρα. 

6. ^Αρ ϊσως καΐ το ^ττήρα 'γώ, ν άΖικοθανατήσω^ 

Να σττάσονν καΐ τα ^Ζοντια μου '9(6) μία χΚωρη 
μυτζίθρα, 

— Ή χηρα η κακομοίρα, 
Έγώ 'δέι/ της το ^ττηρα. 
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If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief! 
May they pelt me with — shelled eggs. 

Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief! 
May my teeth break — in a fresh cheese-cake. 

Chorus ill-fated widow! 

I did not take it. 
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XVIIL Η ΧΙίΙΤΙΣΣΑ». 

1. Κάτω \ to' ^yiaX0\ κάτω \ το ττε/ο^γ^άλ*, 

— Κατω 9 TO yiaXo κοντή, 
^εραντζοΰλα φουντωτή, 

2. ΓΙλβι/ουι/ Χ*ώτΛσσαΛ(9), irkevovv irairaZoTrov\ai{si), 

— Πλ6ΐ/6^ Χίώτισσα κοντή, 
Αζμονίτσα φουντωτή, 

3. ΚαΙ /irta Ιίιώτίσσα, μικρή ττατταΒοττουΧα, 

— ΚαΙ yit/a ϋνωτισσα κοντή, 
^€ραντξοΰ\α φουντωτή. 

4. TlXevei κι άττλώνβι και μ€ τον άμμο* τταίξβι^ 

— ΏΧένβι κι άττΧώνει, κοντή, 
Αβμονίτσα φουντωτή, 

δ. Κι άρμβνο* irep(y)a γρυσό*, τταΧαμισμίνο ^ 
— Κι άρμενο ΊΓ€ρ{ν)α, κοντή, 
^€ραντζου\α φουντωτή, 

6. "Ελα/ΐτ'ψ'β κι αυτό, κ ίΧαμψαν τά κουττία του, 
— ^EXa/Lt'i/re κι αυτό, κοντής 
Αβμονίτσα φουντωτή, 

. 1 Cf. Passow, No. 447. 
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THE WOMAN OF CHIOS. 



TTVOWN on the sea-shore ; down on the beach, 

^ Chorus : — Down on the sea-shore a little woman, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 

Are women of Chios, priests' daughters, washing (linen), 
CL·rm : — A little woman of Chios is washing (linen), 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A little woman of Chios, a priest's little daughter, 
Ch&rm: — A tiny little woman of Chios, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 

She is washing (linen), and spreading it, and playing with the 
sand, 

Ghorm : — She is washing (linen) and spreading it, 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A gilded, well rigged out vessel sails by, 

Chjorus : — A vessel sails by, little one. 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

It gleamed, and its oars gleamed. 

Chorus: — It gleamed, little one. 

Little blooming lemon-tree. 
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7. ^Φύσηξ^ 6 βορέας, μαΐστρος τραμουντάνα, 

— ^Φύσηξ^ 6 βορέας, κοντή, 
Νβραιττζονλα φουντωτή. 

8. Κί' άνασηκωσβ το ττοΒοφούστανό^ της, 

— Kt' άνασηκωσβ, κοντή, 
Αβμονίτσα φουντωτή, 

9. ΚαΙ της ^φάνηκβν ό 7Γθ8αστρ<νγα\6ς της, 

— ΚαΙ της *φάνηκ€, κοντή, 
Νβραντζοΰλα φουντωτή. 

10. Κ' €λαμψ* 6 ^yιa\6ς, κ βλαμψ^ 6 κόσμος ολος, 
— Κ* ίΚαμψ^ 6 'γίαλός, κοντή, 
Αβμονίτσα φουντωτή. 
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The North wind blew, a strong northern gale, 

Chorus: — The North wind blew, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

And lifted up her long skirt. 

Chorus: — And lifted up, little one. 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 

And the ankle of her foot came to sight, 

Chorus: — And came to sight, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

And the sea-shore gleamed, and the universe gleamed, 
Chorus: — ^And the sea-shore gleamed, little one. 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 
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XIX. TO ΑΜΠΕΛΙ. 

1. "'^ΑμτΓβΚι μου ττερίφημό" zeal κοντό KKahe μένο y 

— ΤΙίΐΓβρόρρίζα, 
ΨιΚη, \υτ/νή μου μέση, zeal νά σ ωρίζα! 

2. "Μου *βάρ€σαν τά χρέη σου καΐ τά Βοσίματά σον, 

— Μά τ^' θά\ασσα\ 
ΨιΚή, Χνγ'νη μου μέση, νά σ ατγκαλιαζα! 



3. " ΚαΙ θέ\ω νά σε ττουΧησω, και νά σέ τταζαρέψω." 

— Τίητερόρρίζα, 
Ψίλί), Xvyvr} μου μέση, καΐ νά σ &ρίζα! 

4. " Μ?7 μέ ΊΓονλρς, βρ αφέντη μου, zeal μη με τταζαρεύτ)^, 

— Ώ-ίττερόρρίζα, 
ΨιΚη, Χυ^γνή μου μέση, καΐ νά σ &ρίζαΙ 

5. " Γ^α βάΚε νέους '? το τσάπι,σμα, ^ερόντους νά κλα- 

Βεύουν, 

— ΤΙΐΊΓερόρριζα, 
ΨιΚη, XiKyViy μου μέση, καΐ νά σ' ω ρίζα! 

6. " ΚαΙ άττάρθενα κορη{τ)σια νά με βΧαστοΧο^ήσουν·** 

— ΐΐιττερόρρίζα, 
Ψι\η, Χυ^νή μου μέση, καΐ νά σ ωριζα! 
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THE VINEYARD. 



" IVTY famous vineyard, and close-trimmed, 
Chorm : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

"Thy debts and thy imposts are weighing me down, 
ChortLS : — By the sea ! 
Slim, slender waist, would that I embraced thee ! 

"And I wish to sell thee, to strike a bargain on thee." 

Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

" Do not sell me, my good lord, do not bargain on me. 

Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine! 

"Set youths to dig and old men to prune, 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, sleuder waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

"And unmarried maidens to pick my tendrils." 

Chorm : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine! 
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XX. ΕΛΕΝΗ. 

'2άι/ ^'Π'αίρ(ν)υς τον κατήφορο^ 

— 'ΈΧένη μου, ^ΈΧένη, 
Την ακμη το ιτοτάμί, 

— 'ΈίΧΑιη] φίΚημένη, 
Μέ το ττλατν ^7Γουκάμι,σο\ 

— ^ΕΚένη μου, Έλ6ΐ/97> 
Μέ τ' ασιτρό" σον iroiapi,, 

— Έλ€ΐ/97 τσίμτΓημβνη, 
Χ.αμη\ωσ€ το φέσι σον, 

— 'ΕΚένη μον, ΈΧένη, 
ΚαΙ σκέττασβ τα ^φρνΒια, 

— 'ΈιΧένη Βα^καμένη, 
Νά μη φαντ) το φίλημα, 

— ^ΈΧένη μον, Έλ€ϊ/97, 
'Ποδ σ βχω φίΚημένη, 

— ^ΈΐΚένη ^^Κ(ΐΚιασμ€νη% 
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HELEN. 

"!^^HEN thou goest down the slope, 

Chorus : — Helen, my Helen, 
Along the bank of the river, 

Chorm: — My kissed Helen, 
In thy flowing tunic, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
With thy white foot, 

Chorm: — My pinched Helen, 
Lower thy cap. 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
And cover thy eyebrows. 

Chorus: — My bitten Helen, 
To hide the mark of the kiss, 

CL·rus: — Helen, my Helen, 
Which I have given thee. 

Chorus: — My embraced Helen. 
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XXI. ο N0TN02. 

'2 τή^ ρίζα του βασιΚι/cov, \ τη^ ρίζα τον βάρσαμου, 

— ^νρμω μου κι ^Αναστασία μου, 
^HavTpevGT η ά/γάπη μου καΐ ^Traip{v)ei τον οχτρό* μου, 

— Ίά το 7Γ€Ϊσμα το ^8ικό* μου, 
Βαι/€£ τά στέφανα χρυσά κι άκ€ρ7)αις ττ}ς ΧαμττάΒβς, 

— Έ,νρμω μου κι * Αναστασία μου, 
Έάνουν κ €μέ{νά) Άά νουνό*, νά ^ττα νά στβφανώσω, 

— Τά ττροικία νά τταραΒώσω, 
Me τί ΊΓοΒάρια νά σταθώ, στβφάνια \ά ν άΧΚάξω; 5 

— Έ,ύρμω μου κι * Αναστασία μου, 
Τά στεφάνια \ά ν αλλάζω, ττροικία νά τταραΒώσω; 

— Χύρμω μου κι * Αναστασία μου. 
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THE BEST-MAN. 



Τ the spring of the basil ; at the spring of the balsam- 



ChortLs : — My Syrmo and Anastasia, 
My love is married and takes my rival, 

Chorus: — Out of spite against me. 
She prepares the wreaths of gold and unused candles, 

Chorus: — My Syrmo and Anastasia, 
And they appoint me best-man to crown them, 

Chorus: — To deliver the dowry. 
On what feet shall I stand, in order to interchange the 
wreaths ? 

Chorus: — My Sjrrmo and Anastasia, 
To interchange the wreaths, and deliver the dowry ? 
Chorus: — My Syrmo and Anastasia. 




tree, 
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XXII. ΒΑΓΙΩ. 

1. "'Δέι/ *μβα<ζ, Έα/γιώ, €9 την €κκ\ησία\ 

κάρτας το* σταυρό* σου, 

— Έα/γίώ, V άνάθβμά σβ. 

2. " Μόν €μβαίρ€ί^, '/8(7)αίι/€*9 /col τηράς, 

Ύηρας τά τταΧΚηκάρι,α, 

— Βαγίώ, V άνάθβμά σ€. 

3. "Τό τταΧΚηκάρί Vov τηράς 

Θ€λ' ωμορφο* κορη{τ)σι, 

— ΒαγΑω, V' άνάθβμά σ€. 

4 "Νά ^ζ€*ρη ρόκα κι ap^cCKko, 

Να ^ζέ*ρυ νά κβντάη.** 

— Έα/γιω, 'ττ' άνάθβμα σβ. 

5. "Το κέντισμα *ναι 'γΧέντισμα, 

Κ' 17 ροΛτα 'ι/αί σ€ρ(/γ)ιάνν, 

— Βαγ^ώ, V ανάθεμα σε. 

6. " Μ' αυτός 6 βρ^μος άρτγαΧέος, 

Είναι σκΧαβία /Αβγάλι;." 

— Βαγ^ώ, ν άνάθβμά σβ. 
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VAYO. 

TITILT thou not go into the church, Vayo, 
' ' And cross thyself? 

Chxyrm: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

* But thou goest in and out and watchest, 
Watchest the lads, 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

* The lad whom thou watchest 
Wants a pretty maid, 

Ch&rm: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

One that is skilled at the spindle and loom, 
One that is skilled in embroidery." 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

'Embroidery is amusement. 
With the spindle one may lounge. 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

'But this wretched loom 
Is grievous slavery." 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 
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ΧΧΙΙΙ. THE SAILOR'S PRAYER. 



The subject of the following ballad is a young sailor 
becalmed on the open sea. He calls on the North Wind to 
come to his rescue and speed him home to his aged mother, 
who is anxiously expecting him. The personification of Boreas 
is thoroughly Homeric, and reminds one of the prayer of 
Achilles to the winds in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, 
Indeed, the whole piece is hardly modem in tone. But for its 
Romaic garb, it might very well have been sung by one of 

Odysseus* own cpoypcs haipoi. 

There is a depth and sincerity of feeling in it which mark 
it as a composition of no mean order, while its refreshing 
simplicity and purity proclaim it a genuine offspring of the 
unsophisticated popular Muse. 
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Η ΠΡΟΣΕΤΧΗ TOT NATTOT. 

Φύσα, Έορέα μου, φνσησ€, ^ιτάρουν τα ττανία μου. 
Φύσα, Bopea μ\ καΐ ^μάτωσαν τά χέρία \ τα κουττία μου · 
Τά ΒάκτυΧά μ άνάψαν(€\ άναψαν κ οι σκαρμοί μου. 
Φύσα, Έορέα μ\ κι άττόστασα, βσβέσθηκ ή ττνοη μου. 
Έφρύ^ησαν τά χβίΧη μου, αλλο vepo^ 'δέι/ βχω, 5 
Me θαΚασσα τά βρέχω, 
η αρμη ναι ττικρα, 

Πβλαγος χωρίς κύματα VoO νά κτυττοΰν '9 την ακρη^ 
ΈίΙναι 8ύο ιμάτια yaXava οττου Βιψοΰν \ά Βάκρυ, 
ΈίΙναι καρ8ία Βίχως τταΧμούς, elv άρρωστη eXirLha, 10 
Β/οαδβΐα χωρίς ^ξημέρωμα, χωρίς Βροσίας ρανίΒα, 
'Αγάτη; χωρϊς oveipa, 6 ΤΙίνΖος χωρίς χιόνι. 
Χωρίς ΧαΧία τ άηΖόνι, 
Πουλί χωρίς φουΧβα· 

Φύσα, Έορέα μου, φύσησε και 'δέι/ θά την ττροφθάσω, 15 
Μου elirav ττως elv άρρωστη^ φοβούμαι μη την χάσω. 
^Έχάθηκ eva σύ{^)ν€φο\ ίχάθηκ eva κΰμα ; 
Ίά μία^ καρΒία V άηάττησα βηιν 6 κόσμος μνήμα; 
Έουνά, 'δέι/ άνασένβτε, XayKoSia μου, βουνά μου ; 

^ττΧαηχνίσου μ€, Έορέα μου, 2ο 

ΤΙατέρα μου Βορεα. 
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THE SAILOR'S PRAYER. 

^LOW, my North Wind, blow, that my sails may be filled. 

Blow, my North Wind, for my hands are bleeding at the 
oars. My fingers are aflame and the rowlocks also. Blow, my 
North Wind, for I am weary and my breath is spent. My lips 
are parched ; I have no fresh water left ; I moisten them with 
sea-water, but the brine is bitter. 

A sea without waves, dashing against the beach, is like 
a pair of blue eyes which thirst for tears in vain. It is like 
a heart that beats not. It is a sickly hope ; an evening with- 
out dawn, without a drop of dew. It is love without dreams ; 
Mount Pindus without snow ; a songless nightingale ; a nest- 
less bird. 

Blow, my North Wind, blow, or else I shall not find her 
alive. They tell me that she is ill and I fear lest I lose her. Is 
there no cloud? Is there no wave? Has the whole world 
become a tomb for the only heart I have ever loved ? Moun- 
tains, will you not breathe? My glens, my hills? have 
pity on me, my North Wind, father North Wind. 
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(Έ)χ^έ9 νάι/ /Lt€ avv(iheva€y Έορέα, \ το TrepvyidXc 
Ή μάνα μου μ ayKokiaae, μου ^σψίξε το κβψάΧί, 
Γλυκά, άγλυκα μ €φί\ησ€, μου *Βωκ€ την βύχη της, 
ΚαΙ μου Ve ναρθω ^yXijyopa *ιατ elvat μονάχη της. 25 
Βορεα, Βορέα, σττΧαγχνίσου με, η μάνα μβ ττροσμένβι, 
*Αι/ 'δέι/ μ€ 'δ^ ^ττβθαίνβι, 

Ή μαύρη \αι ^ρ^ά. 
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Yesterday, when she accompanied me to the beach, 
North Wind, my mother embraced me. She pressed my head 
between her hands and sweetly, sweetly kissed me. She gave 
me her blessing and bade me come back soon, because she is 
alone. 

North Wind, North Wind, take pity on me : my mother 
is waiting for me. If she see me not, she will die ; for the 
hapless one is old. 
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XXIV. Η ΦΟΤ2ΚΩΘΑΛΑ2ΣΙΑ. 

"Τ^αλό*, 'γ^αλό', \ το TrepiyiaXi, 

Άγάλ', aydXia το κουιτί μας, 
Μή ^irapy φουσκωθαΧασσία. (Bis.) 

"Κοι/τά, κοντά, \ά νά φουσκώστ} 

Τ' a{y)ipi μέσα \ το ττανί μας, 
Νά φυ^ωμ€ μ€ τό' ϋορέα. (Bis,) 

"Γ^ά 'δ€(9), yta 'δέίί) το ΒορβαΒάκι 
Me τΐ ορμή* σττρώχρβι το κυμα, 
Τό <j>ep(y)u €ξω μία* χαρά\ (Bis,) 

"Έ/ΑΤΓρόί, εμιτρος, ττίάσβ το ττανί, 

Δεσε την ττρύμνη, καΐ τό κουιτί 
Τράβα yepa, τράβα yepά!' (Bis.) 

Αυτό το ασμ* ίνας ναύτης 

Ύι,αΧο, ^yiako έτρα^φΒονσβ' 

ΚαΙ τό \€y€ μ απέΚττι,σία , 

Νά ττάψτ) ή φουσκωθαΧασσία. 
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THE SAILOR'S SONG. 

^LOSE to the shore, close to the beach, gently and slowly- 
let us ply our oar, lest the swell sweep us away. 
" Close, close to the shore, that the breeze may make our 
sails bulge, and make us fly with the North Wind. 

" Look, look how lustily the dear North Wind drives the 
wave from the beach and beautifully bears it out to sea. 

"Make haste, make haste, seize the sail, bind it to the 
stem, and fall to the oars : pull hard, pull hard." 

This song a sailor sang sailing by the shore. He sang it 
in despair, that the swell might fall. 
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XXV. ΤΡΑΓΟΤΔΑΚΙΑ. 
1. 

'Ήλ409 fcal αέρας, 
^Tlavrpevovrac \ τάς Xeppa^. 

2. 

'Ήλΐ09 teal χιόνια, 
^Ώαντρβύοντ αρχοντιά, 

3. 

"Ηλ^ος και βροχή, 
^UavrpevovT οί φτωχοί. 

4. 

Βρέχει, βρέχει, και χιονίζει, 
Και τα μάρμαρα Ίτοτίζει. 
Που νά κρνψωμ^ τη ννφη; 
ΑτΓΟ κατ 9 το νεροχύτη . 
ΠοΟ ϊ'ά κρύψωμε^ το* ^^αμβρο ; 
ΆτΓΟ /car' αττ' το ττατερό. 

δ. ΛΤΓΑΡΙΑ. 

'ΌτΓΟΛος Ίτερήστι 
Kai 'δέι/ /α€ iriaarj, 
Ύην ατ/άττη* τον νά χάστ). 
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CHILDREFS SONGS. 

These nonsense verses are sung by children during their 

games : 

1. 

When the sun shines and the wind blows, people are 
married at Serras. 

2. 

When the sun shines and the snow falls, princes are 
married. 

3. 

When the sun shines and the rain falls, beggars are 
married. 

4. 

It rains, it rains and snows, and makes the marble slabs 
wet. 

— Where shall we hide the bride ? 
— Under the washing-board. 
— Where shall we hide the bridegroom ? 
— Under the kneading-trough. 

5. 

The Willow (says) : 
Whoever goes by and touches me not, 
May he lose his love. 
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XXVI. THE SWALLOW-SONG^ 



The practice of boys going about the streets singing the 
appearance of the swallow at the beginning of spring is of very 
ancient origin. Athenaeus (viii. 360 b) preserves a specimen 
of the swallow-song {χ€λώ6νισμΛ) popular among the Bhodians. 
It is interesting to notice that this custom — the most inoffen- 
sive form of begging (dlycp/Luis) — is still maintained in Greece. 
On the feast of the Worship of the Cross in the third week 
in Lent (^τανροπροσκννησυ% τηζ Μ€γάλτ;ς Τ€σσαρακοστ^ς), 
numbers of boys walk from house to house carrying a small 
wooden image of a swallow, decorated with flowers, which they 
make turn round on a pivot while they hail the arrival of the 
herald of Spring." Their reward generally consists of eggs, 
cheese, cakes, and so forth. 

^ This piece was originally published in the Athenceum (Sept. 30, *99), 
and is reprodaced here by the Editor's kind permission. 
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Passow gives several specimens of the swallow-song (Nos. 
305—308), all diflferent from the following copy. The piece 
can boast of little poetical beauty in itself, but is interesting 
as a parallel to the classical cantilena referred to above. 
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ΧΕΛΙΔΟΝΙΣΜΑ. 

Χβλ&δόι/α ^ττέρασβ άττο rrf Μαν[}η θάΚασσα, 
Έ^ατ σ€ καΐ \άΚησ€, Trvpyov βθβμέΧιωσβ. 

Λε €, Xe'e, χέλιΒόνα, 

Να μαζώνωμβν οκτώ, 

Να ΊτώΚησωμ Ββκοκτώ^, 5 
*Έχω 'δάσ/ραλο' /ca/co* καΐ ^ίασκάΚα φοβερή ' 
*Αι/ σργτ^σω /cal το VcS, 
θά τό χα-ψ-ω 'σαι/ avyo*. 

If satisfied with the presents they proceed : 
"Οξω yjrvWoi και κοριοί, 
Μέσα γά/^ος καΐ χαρά, jo 
ΚαΙ καΧη {ν)θίκοκυρά. 

If sent away empty-handed : 

Μεσα '^νλλο^ και κοριοί, 
*Όξω γά/Α09 /cal χαρά, 
Και κακή {ν)οικοκνρό, 

1 These two lines as first published in the Athenceum ran : 

Νά μαζώνω μέρ όκτώ, 

Νά πωλήσω δέ όκτώ. 
For the emendation adopted in the text I am indebted to M. J. Gennadius, 
late Greek Minister in this country, and to Mr W. H. D. Bouse, Μ.Α.» 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, who both suggested it to me at the same 
time and independently of each other. 
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THE SWALLOW-SONG. 

rjlHE swallow has crossed the Black Sea. 
She sat and sang, and founded a fort. 
Sing, sing, swallow. 
That we may collect eight, 
That we may sell eighteen. 

I have a bad master and a terrible mistress 
If I am late in reciting 
I shall catch it warm\ 

Out with fleas and bugs, 

Let indoors be wedding and joy. 

And a good housewife. 

Or, 

Let indoors be fleas and bugs, 
Out with wedding and joy, 
And a bad housewife. 

^ Lit., I shaU swaUow it like an egg. 
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XXVIL, XXVIII. 

As might be expected from so imaginative a race, the 
•Greeks entertain a lively belief in ghosts, spirits, and other 
denizens of the unseen world, too numerous to mention at 
length in an introduction. To these apparitions is given the 
generic name of Strange or Elemental creatures {^ξωτικά or 
<ΓΓοιχ€ΐα), which comprises a number of classes, as, for instance. 
Shadows (ίσκιοι), Phantoms (φαντάσματα)^ etc. 

In addition to these ethereal beings, modem Greek Mytho- 
logy recognizes the existence of a species of more substantial 
representatives of the supernatural. Of the Nymphs (Ν€ραιδ€5 
or ΚαλαΙ κυράδβς, "good dames") and Satjnrs (Καλλικάντζαροι), 
who are believed to haunt the woods and occasionally visit the 
dwellings of men for good or evil, as well as of the Fates 
(Μοφαι), who attend on the child three or seven days after its 
birth and control its subsequent life, we have said a few words 
elsewhere. Our attention is here claimed by fabulous creatures 
of another kind, akin to the above in their nature, but differ- 
ing from them in point of external form. These are the 
monsters which are supposed to inhabit the springs, rivers, 
mountains, and the shores of the sea. Each fountain, each 
stream and well is under the direct dominion of its special 
guardian. Dragons of either sex (Δράκος and Δράκαινα), Black 
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Giants ('ApctTnyScs), Sea-Monsters (Λά/Αΐαι), Winged monsters 
(5τριγγλαι), Gorgons (Fopyovcs), are only a few of these male- 
volent ministers of Evil. Their ill-will towards man and the 
methods which they adopt in endeavouring to bring about his 
destruction are illustrated in one of the two following poems. 

In the first piece we have the " Spirit of the Stream," which 
is the modem representative of the old river-god. The reader 
will find in Passow a fragment of this poem (No. 513) con- 
taining several variants. 

The second deals with the " Spirit of the Well," which is 
frequently represented as a crafty demon enticing unsuspecting 
strangers to their ruin. In this instance the malignant 
monster (θ^ρίο) assumes the shape of a fair maiden in order 
to deceive its victim. 



A. 



12 
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XXVIL TO ΣΤΟΙΧΕΙΟ' TOT ΠΟΤΑΜΟΤ. 

KopaatO €τpayoύSησ€ Vo ^Ίτάνω '9(e) ^γβφνρι, 

ΚαΙ τ6 'γβφνρι ^par/tae κι 6 ττοταμο^ βστάθη, 

ΚαΙ το στοιχβΐο* τον ττοταμον κι αντο την ακρα ^β^γαίν€ΐ · 

" Τίορη αΧΚαξβ τον ηχ6\ V€(9) μα^ κι αλλο Tpayov8i" 

" ΚαΙ ττώί ν άΧΚάξω τον ηγρ νά 'ττώ κι αλλο TpayovBi, 5 

Ήώχω τον avSpa μ* άρρωστο^ βαρέα \ά νά ^ireOavrj, 

Κι άρρωστικο μ€ ^yvpe>^e, 'δέι/ Ιχω νά τον 8ωσω ; 

Tvpev άτΓο λαγό' τνρΐ κι αττ' aypia ^yiSa γάλα, 

ΚαΙ καρτβρω την *Άνοιξι\ νάρθτ) το καλοκαίρι, 

Νά φκιάσω aTpovyya του Xayov ν αρμέξω aypid 'γ^δα." ιο 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE STREAM. 
YOUNG woman sang on a bridge, and the bridge cracked, 



and the river stood still, and the spirit of the stream 
itself came out on the bank : 

" My girl, change thy tune, sing us another song," it said. 
" How can I change my tune and sing another song, since 
my husband is very ill — on the point of death— and he asked 
me for medicine which I cannot give to him ? He asks for 
cheese made of hare's milk, and for milk from a wild goat. I 
am waiting for the Spring, for the fine weather to come, that 
I may draw from a hare's udder and milk a wild goat." 




12—2 
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XXVIII. TO STOIXEIO' TOT ΠΗΓΑΔΙΟΤ. 



Έ/ceZ irkpa κι avTiTrepa '9 τά υάΧυνα ττη'γάΒία 
*Β€φαν€ρωθ^ €va θβρίο* κ β^γίνη doprjo κορη{τ)σί. 
Τυναίκ€ΐα ρουγα 'φό/οβσβ, ^υναίκ€ΐα ττασονμάκία^ 
Τνναΐκα Βιάβη κ βκατσβ '9 του ττη^αΒίον τό χ€ΪΚο\ 
Κ^' αττλωσβ τά ξανθά μαΧΧία καΧ κΧαΐν τά μαύρα ιμάτια. 5 
Χ^ηρας ύΐος έΒίάβαινβ, ^στ€Κ€ΐ και τη ^ρωτάβν 
"Tt €χ€49, κόρη, καΐ θλίββσαι καϊ κΧαΤν τά μαύρα ιμάτια;"* 
"Ή αρραβώνα μωττβσβ ^(e) τοντο το ττη'γάΒί, 
Kc οτΓον ^νρβθ'ρ καΐ ^β{'γ)άΧ^ τη μου, yvvaiKa νά μβ 
τταρτ), 

"Π^άσε, κόρη, τ6ν αΧνσσο κ βγω νά σου τη '/8(7)ί!λω." ιο 
Ζαραντα μιΧια ροντηςβ και ττατο bev €νρηκ€ 
ΚαΙ '9 τά ^σαράντα τέσσαρα ό ν€ΐός τό νιτο^^ίάστη. 
^'Ύράβα, κόρη, τον ΆΧνσσο κ η αρραβώνα ^νρέθηΓ 
"Kt' άλλου9 7Γθλλου9 έηέΧασα, κ έ^έΧασα καϊ σ€(ι/α)." 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE WELL. 



ONDER, on the other side, in the glassy wells, a monster 



made its appearance and transformed itself into a fair 
maiden. It put on a woman's garments, a woman's slippers, 
and in the likeness of a woman it passed across and sat on 
the brink of the well. 

She spread out her golden hair and her black eyes wept. 
A widow's son happened to go by. He stops and asks 
her : 

" What ails thee, maid, why dost thou grieve, and why do 
thy black eyes weep ?" 

My betrothal ring has dropped into this well. If any one 
is found to pick it out for me, let him take me for his wife." 

" Hold, maid, the chain and I will pick it out for thee." 

He dived forty miles and found no bottom, but when he 
reached the forty-fourth the youth's suspicions were roused : 
Pull, maid, the chain : thy ring is found," he cried. 

" Ah, many others have I deceived and thee also I have 
deceived," she answered. 
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XXIX. THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 

The present poem deals with the suflferings of an excom- 
municated sinner. 

The form of excommunication of the Greek church (άφο- 
ρισ/Αος) contains many dire invocations upon the sinner's head, 
in their cold-blooded enumeration of hideous details not unlike 
the document which Mr Shandy caused the unsuspecting 
Roman Catholic doctor to read aloud (see Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy^ vol. ni. ch. xi.). Suffice it to mention that one 
of the clauses with which the curse generally reaches its 
climax is this : " After death may thy body not decompose 
in the grave!" a calamity which implies that the defunct 
person's soul is condemned to wander outside the gates of 
Hades and continue haunting the earthly scenes of its wicked 
life in the form of a vampire (βρυκόλακας). 

The person thus afflicted is called άφωρισμένος, or, as in 
this case, κριματισμένος. 

The weird act described in the piece allows us to catch 
a glimpse of the interior of the grave. The poet in a few 
master-strokes reveals to us, with most disagreeable vividness, 
the picture of a maid's cold corpse with her torn hair and 
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the little cross and Testament lying between her clasped 
hands on her lap. The mention of the kiss adds the finishing 
touch to the repelling tableau. 

It may be stated here that throughout modem Greek 
poetry, literary no less than popular, we continually find the 
same, tendency to revel in horrors and the same delight in 
realistic detail. The powerful poem "Thanasi Vaya" by 
Valaorites is an illustration in point, especially as it is ac- 
cessible to the English reader through Mrs Edmonds* able 
translation (see p. 47 of her Greek Lays, Idylls, Legends, etc.). 
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Ο ΚΡΙΜΑΤΙΣΜΕΝΟΣ. 

M€yά\η ΤΙέφτη *σημαν€ να ^irav να κοινωνήσουν. 
}ίίνα η μάνα τάμττροστα κ η άΒέλφη κατόττί^ 
Κλ' δλο' τη μέση νβοντσίκος 'σά' μήΧο* μαραμμένο*, 
'Σά' μηΚο y 'σα' τριαντάφυΧΚο 'σα κίτρινο^ XovKjovht, 
ΚαΙ Va τον elBav ύ) ^ κκΧησίαι(ς), τα &yta Μοναστήρια · 5 
"Που Va9, σκνΚί;" τον €Ϊπαν(€), "ττου 'ττα'ς, κρίμα- 
τισμέν€ ; 

'Δέι/ σε χωρούν rj €κκ\ησίαι{<;) και τ ayia Μοναστήρια.^* 
Τνρίξβι τότ ή μάνα του και τον καΚορωτάβι' 
" Tie μου, τί κρίμα €καμ€<; κ €ΐσαι κριματισ μένος 
" Έγώ 'λβγα, μανίτσα μου, νά μή μου το ^ρωτήσ^ς, ιο 
Και τώρα VoO μ€ 'ρώττ/σες, θά σοι το ^ μοΧο^ήσω. 
*Ά\\η^ φορα \τα<; ^κούρσβυα \ τά πράσινα ΧβιβάΒια, 
'Όλ' ehevav τους μαύρους των άττο ελτ/ας κΧωνάρι, 
Κ' βγω 'δεσα το μαΰρό* μου άττο κόρης κυβοΰρι. 
^Χ\€μ€τρισ€, ^7Γθ8άρισ€ κ efiyaXe το κυβοΰρι, 15 
^Β^άξ€ΐ της κόρης τά μαΚΚία, ^ βγάζει την αρραβώνα, 
Υίι δλ' €{σ)κυψαν καΐ * φίλησαν σταυρό* κι άτ^ιο 'ύαγ- 

Κ' εγώ \σ)κυψα και ^φίλησα το κρυο μάηου\ο της, 
Κί' αυτό τό κρίμα €καμα κ βΐμαι κριματισμένος'^ 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 

rpHE bells rang on Great Thursday for the people to go 
and partake of the sacrament. The mother starts in 
front and the sister follows in the rear, and right in the middle 
walks the young man like a withered apple — like an apple, 
like a rose, like a yellow flower. 

When the Churches and the holy Monasteries saw him, 
"Whither art thou going, thou cur?" said they, "whither art 
thou going, thou excommunicated one? There is no room for 
thee in the Churches or in the holy Monasteries." 

Then the mother turns round and eagerly questions him : 

"My son, what sin hast thou committed that thou shouldst 
be excommunicated?" 

"I was wishing, my dear mother, that thou wouldst not 
ask me. But since thou hast asked me, I shall confess it to 
thee. Once, when I was a robber in the green meadows, all my 
companions tethered their black ones to the branches of olive 
trees, but I tethered my black one to the head-stone of a maid*s 
tomb. He neighed and kicked and tore up the stone ; he rooted 
up the maid's hair, and pulled off her engagement ring. They 
all stooped and kissed the cross and the holy gospel; but 
I stooped and kissed the maid's cold cheek. This sin have 
I committed and for this I am excommunicated." 
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XXX. DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 



In this lay we have again a personification of Death. 
Charon (Xopos) appears here in his capacity of divine messenger 
(ψυχοπομπό^) to claim a poor shepherd's soul. 

The idea of the shepherd's wrestling-match with the grim 
angel is, no doubt, a reminiscence of pagan m3rthology. The 
story of Herakles fighting Thanatos for the soul of Alkestis 
affords a striking parallel, with the only difference that the 
shepherd succumbs to, instead of vanquishing, his adversary 
(cf. Eur. Ale, 1140 foil.). 

The sword attributed to Charon in this instance is another 
trait of similarity to the Thanatos of Euripides (see ib, 76), 
but it also recalls the two-edged weapon of the Archangel 
Michael frequently met with in works of Byzantine art. 

A last point deserving comment is the deeply-rooted idea 
of the Greeks that a quick step is unbecoming a respectable 
woman (11. 16, 17). 
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The implied reflections on the malice of society and the 
fear of its fault-finding tongues have their parallel in the 
familiar allusions to ns which will easily occur to the Homeric 
student. 

Similar poems are to be found in Passow (Nos. 426—433). 
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Ο ΧΑΡΟΣ ΚΑΙ Ο ΤΖΙ0ΜΠΑΝ02. 

Ύξίομττάνο^; έκατέβαινβ Vo μία *ψηΧη ραχούλα , 
Kfc' 6 Χάρο<; τον ^καρτέρησε νά ^ττάρτ^ τη "^υχη του, 
"Πό^' epxeaaiy Χεβέντη μου, καΐ ττόσβ κατββαίνβις 
" ΆτΓΟ τα ττρόβατ ίργρμαι, \ το ^σττητί μου ^ττη'γαίνω, 
Ήάγω νά 'ττά/οω το ψωμί καΐ 'ττίσω νά ^γνρίσω'* $ 

Έ/Λ6(ι/α) Θεός μ€ Ιστβίλβ νά ^ττάρω τη ψνγη σου" 
" Δίχως aaOeveia κι αρρώστια το τί ψυχη ηυρ€ύ€ί^ ; 
^Ha μ€ νά τταΧαίψωμβ^ '^(e) μαρμαρβν* αλώνι. 
Κι αν μ€ νικήστ}(;, Χάρβ μου, νά Va/^iy? τη ψυχη μου, 
Κι αν σ€ νικήσω, Χ,άρβ μου, νά ^ττάρω το στταθί σου" ιο 
'Σ τά γόνατα ^'γονάτισβ, κι άττ τά μαλλία τον ττιάνβι, 
*'*Άφ69 /Lte, τά μαλλία, και ττιάσβ μ άττ τό %kpi, 

*Άφ€ς μ€, Χα/36, νά χαρώ *κόμα πέντ €ξ(η) χρόνια, 
Τ* €χω τταιΒία παρά μικρά κι ορφάνβια ^Bev τά Trpeirei, 
"Εχω ηυνοΛκα τταρά ν^ια καΧ χηρ€ΐα 'δέι/ την irpeirei' 15 
*Αι/ irepiraTfi ά^^αΧιανά, θά λεν ττώς καμαρώνβι, 
^Αν Ίτεριτατηστι βιαστικά, θά λβν ^iravTpeia γυρεύει" 
Κι 6 Χάρο9 ^Bev τον ακουσβ μόν *7Γαίρ{ν)€ΐ τη ψυχη τον. 
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DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 
SHEPHERD was coming down from a high mountain ridge. 



Death lay in wait to seize his soul. 
"Whence art thou coming, my goodly youth, and whither 
art thou descending?" 

"I am coming from the sheep ; I am going home. I am 
going to take bread and then return to my flock." 
"I am sent by God to take thy soul." 
"Without illness or sickness how canst thou seek for my 
soul? Come, let us go and wrestle on a marble-paved 
threshing-floor. If thou vanquishest me, Death, take my 
soul ; if I vanquish thee, Death, I shall take thy sword." 
He knelt on his knees and Death seized him by the hair. 
"Let my hair go, Death, and seize me by the hand. 
Let me enjoy, Death, five or six more years of life. For I 
have very small children and orphanhood is not meet for them. 
I have a very young wife and widowhood is not meet for her. 
For if she walks slowly, people will say that she is proud; if 
she walks hurriedly, people will say that she is seeking for 
another husband." 

But Death listened not to him, but took his soul. 
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XXXL Η ETXH TOT ΠΤΩΧΟΤ. 

&€€ μου, βρέξβ μία βροχή , 
Μία βροχή , μία σιγανή , 
Νά καρττίσονν τα χωράφια 
ΚαΙ ν ανθίσουν τ άμιτεΚάκια. 
Ύα σιταρτά μα<ζ vet ^^ωμίσουν^ 
ΚαΙ τον κόσμο να ττΧουτίσονν 
Ύα σιτάρια, τα κριθάρια, 
Νά γεμίσουν τα άμττάρια 
ΚαΧαμτΓοκια και βαμβάκια, 
Βρίξα(ι)ς, ^ ρύζια, σταφνλάκια. 

Μ7Γάραι{<;), μττάραι^ς) το vepo, 
ΚαΙ το γέννημα σωρο, 
Κάθ€ στάχυ και κοϊΚο, 
Κάθβ κούρβουΧο φορτίο^, 
Ίά νά σκάζ^ 6 aXeupa?, 
ΊατΙ 'δέι/ ττωλβ* ^κριβά, 
Και νά χαίρβτ 6 φτωχός 
Μ' <ίΧη του τη φαμη\ία\ 
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THE POOR MAN'S PRAYER. 

Q GOD, send down a rain — a slow, gentle rain — that the 
fields may bring forth fruit, and that the dear vineyards 
may blossom. That our crops may ripen into bread and 
enrich the world with com and barley; that our granaries may 
be crammed with maize and cotton, with rye, rice, and sweet 
grapes. 

Let the water fall down in pools, and the crops grow up in 
heaps : every corn-ear a bushel, every vine-root a load. That 
the flour merchant may split (with vexation) because he can- 
not sell at a high price, and the poor man rejoice with all 
his family. 
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XXXII. Η ΕΛΑΦΙΝΑΣ 

'Όλα τά \άφία \ τά βοσκία^ oka SpoaoXoyioOvrai/ 
ΚαΙ μία ^Χαφίνα ταττβίνή ττλβίά ^Bkv BpoaoXoyiiraL, 
"Ολο' τ άττόσκια irepTrarel, τ άττόσκια καταιβαίνβι, 
Κ^' δττ' €vp€c yapyapo v€p6\ θοΧωνβι και το Trivec. 
ΑώΒεκα 'χρόνια €καμ€ στ€Ϊρα καΐ 8αμαΧί8α, 
Jit άτΓΟ τά BoiBeKa κοντά κάμνει τ ώρ^ο μουσ'χάρι, 
Μά, καν ο 'χρόνος τοΰφβρβ, κ&ν ή ^Βική της Μοίρα, 
^ϋγηκ€ το βασιΧότΓουΧο νά ^Χαφοκυνηγηστ)^ 
ΚαΙ έριξαν και το ^βάρεσαν το ΒοΧιό* της μουσ'χάρι, 
^Έμβιν έκείνη €ρημη και μοναχή 'σάι/ ττρωτα. 



1 Cf. Passow, Nos. 398—400. 
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THE HIND. 



LL the deer are in their pastures. They all refresh them- 



selves. But one humble hind no longer refreshes herself. 
She keeps walking in the shade, she seeks the shaded slopes, 
and wherever she finds a gurgling stream she disturbs it and 
drinks thereof. 

For twelve years she lived barren and childless, and to- 
wards the close of the twelfth year she brought forth a 
beautiful fawn. But, either through chance, or through her 
particular Fate, the king's son came out to hunt the deer. 
Her hapless fawn was shot and killed, and she was left desolate 
and lonely as before. 




A. 



13 
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XXXIIL TO ΧΕΛΙΔΟΝΑΚΡ. 

" X^cXtSovcucL μου 70/370', 70/370' μου xeXtBovt, 

c)€ va σ€ 7Γ€μγω ττ αηαττω κί οττ βχω 7^ ? '^^ 

if 

μου, 

"'Δέι/ βχω aZeia, Αφέντη μου, φώλβα θέΧω νά χτίσωΓ 
" Συ/θ€, σι5/0€, ΤΓουΧάκί μου, κ iyo) θά σ€ την χτίσω, 
(Έ)σύ μβ Χάσττη χτίζεις την, κ iyo) μβ την ασβέστη", 5 
(Έ)σύ την paLV€t<; μ€ vepo κ iya> με το κρασάκι, 
('Ε)σύ την στρώνεις με φτερά κ iyo) με το βαμβάκι* 
Και ^τταησε κ ηρθε το ττουΧί, καΐ τη φωλεα' ^Skv ^ύρήκε. 
Κι άττάν \{έ) πέτρα* ^κάθησε καΐ ττικροκαταροΰσε · 
"'ΠοΓθ9 άτ/αττα ττολυ μακρυά, ττοΧύ κακο νά εχτ), ίο 
Ίΐοίο9 άηαττα '9 τη ηειτονεία ττοΧύ καΧό* νά εχτ). 
^Τ^χει τον υττνο Ζιάφορο και τά τταττούτσια χάρι^ 

1 Cf. Passow, 308 frag. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

* swallow, my fleet-winged swallow, I want 

to send thee to her whom I love and whom I have in 
my mind." 

'*I have no leisure, my master, I want to build a nest." 

"Go, go, my little bird. I will build it for thee. Thou 
buildest it with clay, I will build it with lime. Thou 
sprinklest it with water, I will sprinkle it with wine. Thou 
linest it with feathers, I will line it with cotton-wool." 

The bird went and came back, but found no nest. It sat 
on a rock and uttered a bitter curse : 

"He who loves at a great distance, may great ill-luck 
attend his suit. He who loves in the neighbourhood, may 
great good luck attend his suit. — He gains his sleep and also 
saves his shoes." 



13—2 
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XXXIV. THE BLIND MAN'S SONG. 

'* The Blind Man's Song " was dictated to me by the poet 
himself. He is still groping his way along the narrow streets 
of Salonica, earning a precarious livelihood by singing his own 
sufferings as well as other songs which he has learnt from 
others (see Part I. xiv., Part IT. xxxv.). He is not quite 
illiterate; he had learnt to read and write before misfor- 
tune overtook him, as he relates in his poem, but he has 
never been able to turn these accomplishments to account, 
and it is very characteristic of the drawbacks attending oral 
transmission that every time he repeats his song he introduces 
several variants. For instance, by comparing two copies which 
I took from him at different times I find that on one occasion 
he missed out two lines (7, 8) while on the other he altered 
line 10 into : 

Ίατ' Ιχασα τα '/ίΛΤία μχ)ν κ Ιχ* η κάρδια μου ττίκρα. 

His appeals to surrounding nature to S3rmpathize with 
him gain real pathos from the special circumstances of the 
poet's condition, in spite of the fact that such invocations are 
exceedingly common both in modem Greek popular poetry 
and in the works of the ancient writers. In the blind beggar's 
modest protests against undeserved suffering, in the outburst 
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of pain expressed as a query to the Deity, and in the final 
note of acquiescence in the inscrutable decrees of an almighty 
and all-ruling Providence, we find alternately the impassioned 
complaints of a Job and the chastened resignation of a 
Christian ; while the somewhat familiar "I wish to ask thee" 
savours of the genial style which the ancient Hellenes em- 
ployed in their prayers to their gods. The imagery, the per- 
sonification of Fortune, and the strong belief in an inexorable 
Fate, have an epic ring about them which, added to the poet's 
personal appearance, recalls vividly the picture of the blind 
man of Chios." 
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TO ΤΡΑΓΟΤΔΙ TOT ΤΤΦΛΟΤ. 

Me την ψχτχη μ\ μ€ την καρΒία μ τά χείΧη μου ν 
ανοίξω, 

Τον φώς μου την καταστροφή νά σας ομοΧογησω, 
Να 'ττα/οω irevva καϊ χαρτί τη συμφορά μ νά ypayjrw* 
^Aev τωλτΓίζα ό Βυστυχης τα ιμάτια μου νά χάσω, 
K\aylrT€ μ€ Βάση καΐ βουνά καΐ σ€Ϊς, βρ€ XayKahaKta, 5 
Αβκαξ €των το έχασα το φως μ άττ τά ^ματάκια^ 
Α€καξ €των το έχασα άττάν άττ τά βιβλία, 
^ Εχασα τά ^ματάκια μου Βίχως καμμίαν αΙτία, 

με καταδικάζετε ττως κ\αί{^)ω ^μερα νύχτα, 
"Εχασα τά ^ματάκια μου κ εχ ή καρΒία μου ττίκρα, ιο 
Ή θάΚασσα κα\ τά βουνά χαίρονται τον άερα, 
Κ' έ^ω τον έστερεύτηκα νύχτα και την ημέρα. 
^Αν κΧάψουνε τά ιμάτια μου, ή θάΧασσα τραντάζει 
Και τά βουνά ραγίζονται κ ή γη αναστενάζει, 
"ΟΧον τον κόσμο* ττερ^ττατω, αόμματος γυρίζω, 15 
οι φίΧοι μου με ayairodv κ εγώ *Βεν τους γνωρίζω. 
Ύί μ ώφεΧοΰν{ε) ι} 8ροσίαι{ς) και τά καΧα του κόσμου, 
Άφ' ου εγώ τό έχασα άττο εμττρος το φως μου ; 
Ό κόσμος είν Sva 8εν8ρί, ίρριξε τά κΧωνία του' 
"0,Tt θά ττάθ^ ό ανθρωτΓος τ6 γράφουν τά χαρτιά του. 2ο 
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THE BLIND MAN'S SONG. 
ITH all my heart and soul, let me open my lips and 



* ' recount to you the loss of my light. 

Let me take up pen and paper and write of my mishap : 
I, the unfortunate one, never expected to lose my eyes. 
Weep for me ye forests and mountains and ye dear glens. 
In my sixteenth year I lost the light from my dear eyes, in 
my sixteenth year I lost it while poring over books. I lost 
my eyes for no sin of mine. 

Do not blame me for crying day and night: I have lost 
my dear eyes and my heart is bitter. 

The sea and the mountains enjoy the view of the sky ; but 
I have been bereft of it night and day. 

When my eyes weep the sea shakes, the mountains are 
rent, and the earth groans with sorrow. 

All over the world I wander, I roam hither and thither 
sightless : my friends love me, but I know them not. 

What do the dews and the blessings of the Avorld avail 
me since I have lost my light from before me? 

The world is a tree which has shed its twigs : what shall 
befall a man is written in his book. 
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'ΑτΓΟ μικροί το (ίτταθα, ^στβρβύτηκα το φως μου 
ΚαΙ €μ€ίρα \ τά σκοτεινά, elSa το' θάνατο^ μου ! 
Εύγαριστώ σ€, Ύνχη μου, ^ττον μ βρρίξες \ το σκότος,. 
Κ,ί ακούω Xoyia θλιβερά, 'δέι/ βλέττω τους άνθρώττους. 
*Αϊ/ τρατ/ον8ησω ΘΧίββρά κι &ν κΧάψω ττικραμμένα, 25 
ΜοΟ €Ϊ7Γατ€ 'δέϊ/ ^νρίσκ€ται το Ιατρικό \ά μ€{να). 
^Όσοι Ιατροί κι &ν συναχθούν συμβούΧιο \ά νά κάμουν 
*Έίμέ{να) τά ^ματάκια μ ^Sev Ημπορούν νά μου τά Ιάνουν. 
θά 'ττάρω ντέβρι τά βουνά τ ά'γρίμια νά ρωτήσω 
Μ7;7Γω9 καΐ ^ύροΰν το Ιατρικό* το φως μου ν άτταντησω. 
"Ολα τά βότανα της yής τά ^κάμαν σττβτσαρία, 
Έότανα 'δέι/ μ€ ώφβλοΰν καΐ ιατρεία καμμία. 
Ίατί σκΧηρά μ έιτΧη^ωσες ευχαριστώ, θβέ μου, 
θβε μ€^α\ο8ύναμ€, θέλω νά σ ερωτήσω* 
Τά ιμάτια ^ττοΰ μου βΒωκες ^ιατί τά ^ττηρες ^ττίσω ; 35 
θββ μ με^γαΧοΒύναμε, μβ^άΧο τ 6νομά σου· 
ΦύΧΧο ^Sev ττίφτ άττο BevBpi χωρίς το θέΧημά σου. 
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I was still young when this calamity befell me : I was 
bereft of my light,^ I was left in darkness and saw my death ! 

I thank thee, my Fortune, that thou hast cast me into 
darkness to hear men's sad words but not to see their sad faces. 

If I sing mournfully, if I weep bitterly, you tell me there 
is no medicine for me. Even if many doctors be gathered 
together to consult, they cannot heal my poor eyes. 

I will take my way to the mountains and ask the savage 
beasts, lest, perchance, they can find the medicine which will 
give me back my light. 

All the herbs of the earth have been collected by the 
apothecary: herbs avail me nought, nor any method of 
healing. 

For this cruel wound I thank thee, my God. 

God Almighty, I wish to ask thee : the sight that thou 
gavest me, why didst thou take it back? 

My God Almighty, great is thy name, not a single leaf falls 
from the tree but by thy will. 
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XXXV. THE BRIDESMAID. 



The following piece may truly be described as neither fish 
nor fowl. I give it just as I heard it from the blind bard to 
whom I am already indebted for two songs (Part I. xiv. and 
Part II. XXXIV.). It has resisted all my efforts to mould it 
into some sort of shape. It seems to be an attempt on the 
blind man's part to dress a prose fairy tale in a poetical garb in 
order that he may be able to remember it more easily, but the 
result is not encouraging. The piece is only a fragment and 
a good many of its lines are imperfect, but it is not difficult 
to follow the drift of the story, which bears a strong re- 
semblance to the tale of Cinderella. 

The scene of the story is laid in Salonica in a poor quarter 
which under the modem name of Προδρό/Λΐ conceals the 'Ιττπο- 
δρό/χιοι/ of the Roman period. It was on this spot that the 
terrible massacre by the order of the Emperor Theodosius took 
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place in a.d. 390. The hippodrome still forms a large oblong 
piazza intersected by a row of venerable plane-trees some of 
which have probably witnessed the slaughter just mentioned. 
Among the buildings which surround it are the churches of 
the Prodromos (John the Precursor) and St Constantine re- 
ferred to in the piece. 
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Η ΚΟΤΜΠΑΡΑ. 

'KeZ VoO κάθονμαν /cal σνΧΚοηουμαν 
Kai τΓολυ ίυσκοΧοτ^οΰμαν, — 

ΕΖχα τη ρόκα μ άττ eyinrpo^^ τ άΖράγτι κρ€μασμ,€νο, — 
*Έ/>χ6ταΑ μία κα\η yeirovcaaa καΐ ττολύ άγαττημένη' 
" Κόρτ; μου, τί συΧΧο'γίζ^σαι καΐ ττοΧύ ίυσκο\ο^ίζ€σαί ; q 
Κ' €χ€Α9 τη ρόκα άττ βμττρό^, τ αΖράγτί κρεμασμένο* ; 
Ύον avhpa ^ττον αγάτττ/σβί α\\η τον evXoyeerat" 
Και ^ΊΓαίρ(ν)ω τά ττατηκια μου \ την ττόρτα κατα{ι)βαίνω, 
&ωρώ \{ά) νάϊ/ω, ff ωρω \{α) κάτω, 
&ωρω τον ληιο ΤΙρό8ρομο\ \ τον ^'ArfLo Κωνσταν- 
τίνο", ΙΟ 
&ωρω καΐ τον yaiSapov νω ασττρα φορβΐ, 
"Ασττρα κρατ€Ϊ, ασττρη elvat ή φορεσία του. 
Me το μαντηΧι, μ! €(y)v€yjr€ κονμττάρα \ά νά γει/ω. 
Μά 'γώ 'χω μάνα KaXoyprfa\ θα 'ττά'ω νά τη Ερωτήσω, 
ΚαΙ το καρνΒι ^ττάτησα, \ τη μάνα μου ναγα/ι/ω* 15 
"'Μάνα μ, €Κ€Ϊ VoO κάθονμαν,,. " (here follows a repe- 
tition of 11. 1—13). 
" Μωρη σκνΧα, μωρη άνομη, 

"Είχε^ί ΊΓοΖάρία νά σταθτίς καΐ χερία στέφανα νά ττιάστις ; '* 
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THE BRIDESMAID. 



HILE I was sitting and thinking and was greatly worried — 



* " I had my distaff before me and the spindle suspended — 
there came a good neighbour, a dear friend of mine : 

"My daughter," she says, "what art thou thinking about, 
and why art thou greatly worried ? Why hast thou the distaff 
before thee and the spindle suspended ? The man whom thou 
lovest another one is blessed with/' 

I thereupon take my slippers and go down to the door : 
I look up and down ; I look towards St Prodromos and towards 
St Constantine ; and I see that son of an ass clad in white, 
a white kerchief he holds in his hand and white is his dress. 
He beckoned to me with his kerchief to be a bridesmaid. But 
I have a nun for my mother ; I shall go and ask her. 

I stamped on the (magic) walnut with my foot and went 
to my mother. 

"Mother mine, while I was sitting I said. She 

answered : 

"Foolish, senseless girl, hast thou feet to stand upon, and 
hands to hold wreaths with ? " 
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"*Έχω TToSapia va σταθώ καΐ χέρια στέφανα να ττιάσωΓ 
Me TO TTohapi 'χτιίτΓΐ^σε χρνσή κασέΧΚα ^βγηκβ, 2ο 
Ήάζβι τον ίιΧιο ΤΓροσωτΓΌ καΐ το φ€γγάρ '9 τά στήθη y 
Ύον αμ,μχ) της θάΧασσας βάζει ^apyapiTapt, 
Ι&άζει του ΐσου το φτ€ρό\ βάζει καμττάνα ^φρΰΒι, 
Και το καρύΒι Πάτησε καΐ \ το' ^αμττρο 'ιτη'γαίνβι. 
Ύη σκαΚα Voi) ανέβαινε κουμιτάρα \ά νά 'γέντ)^ 25 
ΕΖδαζ/ τταττάΒες κ έχασκαν, οί Ζιάκοι χαζβαΧώθ'καν 
Και τά μικρά Βιακόττονλα εττεσαν τά χαρτιά τους. 
Ή ννφ' άτΓοΧο^ηθηκε ^ττο ^κει ^ττον καμαρώνει* 
" ΤΙαττάΒες, ^Βεν Βιαβάζετ ; Βιάκοι, ^Βεν κανοναρχάτε ; 
ΚαΙ σ€?9, μικρά ΒιακόττονΧα^ *Βεν ^ύρίσκετ τά χαρτιά 

σας ; " 3© 
ΤαμτΓρός άττοΧογηθηκε Vo ^κεΐ VoO καμαρώνει* 
" ΐΐαττα μ\ ^Βεν είσαι Χριστιανός ; *Βεν είσαι βατττισ- 

μένος ; 

Τιά σύρ τά στέφανα και βάΧ* τα την κονμττάρα 
ΚαΙ ή νύ*φη ^σάν θέΧτ), άς ^έντ) κουμιτάρα," 
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I have feet to stand upon and hands to hold wreaths 
Λvith." 

She stamped with her foot and a golden chest sprang out 
of the earth. She put on the sun for a face and the moon for 
a breast ; she put on the sand of the sea for pearls ; she put on 
the feather of the isos and a bell for a brow and then she 
stamped on the walnut and went to the bridegroom. 

As she was going up the stairs in order to become brides- 
maid the priests saw her and gaped, the deacons became stupid 
with wonder, and the young readers let their books drop. 

The bride protested from where she was standing proudly : 

"Priests," quoth she, "will you not read the service? 
Deacons, will you not chant ? and you, young readers, will you 
not find your books ?" 

The bridegroom protested from where he was standing 
proudly : 

" Sir priest," quoth he, "art thou not a Christian? art thou 
not baptized ? Come, take the wreaths and put them on the 
bridesmaid and let the bride become bridesmaid, if she will." 



IV. DISTICHS. 

(Λειαι/οτράγουδα. ) 



XXXVL LOVE DISTICHS. 



For preface to this part of my work I take the liberty 
of quoting a passage from Mr Andrew Lang's Introduction 
to his translation of the Greek Bucolic Poets \ He finds 
in the modem Greek distichs collected by MM. Fauriel and 
Legrand a great similarity to the poetry of Theocritus; a 
circumstance which he turns to very good account in defend- 
ing his poet from the charge of affectation and artificiality 
brought against him by Fontenelle and other French critics. 
He quotes from modern Greek popular ballads in order to 
show that the sentiments expressed in the Idylls of Theocritus, 
and the language in which they are couched are not beyond 
the Greek peasant's native refinement. 

"Certainly," he says, referring to Fontenelle's objections, 
*'no such fancies were to be expected from the French peasants 

of Fontenelle's age The imaginative grace of Battus is 

quite as remote from our own hinds. But we have the best 
reason to suppose that the peasants of Theocritus's time 

1 Theocritus y BioUj and Moschus. Golden Treasury Series (Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 1896). 
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expressed refined sentiment in language adorned with colour 
and music, because the modem love-songs of Greek shepherds 
sound like memories of Theocritus." Here follow several 
extracts firom FaurieFs collection, and then the author con- 
cludes : 

" The difficulty is to stop choosing where all the verses of 
the modem Greek peasants are so rich in Theocritean memories, 
so ardent, so delicate, so full of flowers and birds and the 
music of the fountain." 

This estimate would apply to most of the following di- 
stichs, although I am bound to confess that in my collection 
I have not been guided by any considerations of poetic beauty, 
but have rather endeavoured to include as many original pieces 
as I could obtain. 
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ΛΕΙΑΝΟΤΡΑΓΟΤΔΑ. 
1. 

^Κ^άπησα^ τ άττοΚαυσα ; κοντβύω ν άττοθάνω, 
ΚαΙ σν eh ησ η αφορμή VoS την ζωη μου χάνω, 

2. 

*'Ayy€\oL άτΓ τους ουρανούς, βοηθατέ μ€ κ €μέ{να), 
'Ποΰ άναψα καΐ καίονμαι \ά ζένης μάνας yevva, 

3. 

^ΑηΒόνι του ττβριβοΧίου, άηΒονι καΐ Trayovty 
'^Οταν γυρίσω καΐ σε 'δ(ί)ώ, το αΙμά μου τταγώϊ/εί. 

4. 

^ Ακόμη 'δέι^ απέθανα κι άναψαν τα κβρία μου, 
^ΙΙήραν καΐ την ά/γάττη* μου άττο την ά^κάΧία μου, 

5. 

*Αι/ ^€λΐ79, Havayia μου, ττάντα να σ€ Βοξάζω, 
Στείλε μου την ά^άττη μου, να μη(ν) αναστενάζω. 
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1. 

I have loved. "What have I gained ? I am nearing death, 
and thou wilt be the cause of my losing my life. 

2. 

Angels of Heaven, come to my rescue ; for I am aflame 
and burning for a stranger's oflFspring. 

3. 

Nightingale of the garden, nightingale and peahen, when 
I turn and look at thee, my blood freezes. 

4. 

I am not quite dead yet ; but they have lit my funeral 
candles and taken my love from my arms. 

5. 

Holy Virgin, if thou wishest me to sing thy praises for 
ever, send me back my love that I may cease to sigh. 
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6. 

"Άνοιξε τ (ά)χ€ΐ\άκί σου, το kokklvo, ττουΚί μου, 
ΚαΙ δόσε μου υττόσχεσι V&9 Oh yev^^ "Βίκη μου, 

7. 

Αττόψβ ρόΒα ^μάζβυα, καΧ συ, ψυχη μου, τ άνθη, 
Άττόψε σ ων^ιρ^υΊΎΐκα κι ο νττνος μου έχάθη, 

8. 

Αυτά τά μαύρα ^ττοΰ φορ€Ϊ<ζ iyo) θα σον τα ^β{'>/)αΧω, 
Νά σέ φορέσω κόκκινα κ υστέρα να σβ ^ττάρω, 

9. 

Αυτό 9 ό ττόνος της καρΒίας ττρος τί τάχα vh elvat ; 
'Όντας ^Bev elvai βρωτας, τί αλλο ττραημα elvat ; 

10. 

^άρκα θέΧω ν αρματώσω μβ ^σαράντα Βνο κουττία, 
Κα ι μ έξηντα τταΧΚηκάρια vk σβ κΧέψω μία βραΒεΐα^, 

11. 

Έασιλικον έφύτβψα έττάνω '9 τον άσβεστη , 

Ίά να 7Γ€ρ{ν)α ή ά^άττη μου να X&rj " Χρ4στ09 ανέστη,** 

12. 

ΈασιΧικον έφντεψα \ την κΧίνη* VoO κοιμάσαι, 
Νά κόφτ7)ς, vh μυρίζεσαι, κ έμέ{να) να θυμάσαι. 
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6. 

Open thy red lips, my bird, and promise that thou shalt be 
mine. 

7. 

Last night I was picking roses and thou, my life, (wert 
picking) flowers. Last night I dreamt of thee and my sleep 
fled. 

8. 

I shall make thee leave these black weeds, I shall dress 
thee in scarlet, and thou shalt be my wife. 

9. 

What may be the cause of this pain in the heart ? If it be 
not love, what else can it be ? 

10. 

I wish to equip a boat with forty-two oars and (man it) 
with sixty lads that I may carry thee away one night. 

11. 

I have planted basil in lime, that my love may say, 
when passing, "Christ is Risen." 

12. 

I have planted basil by the side of the bed in which thou 
sleepest, that thou mayest pluck thereof, smell it and remember 
me. 
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13. 

ΒασίΧίσσα kC av ήσονν{€), 'Bev θαχβς τέτοια χάρί\ 
Νασα^ άνθος των κορη{τ)σίων, της ηβίτονβίας καμάρι, 

14. 

Έοννά, Xar/KaSia καΙ κΚαϋα, άνοίξ^τβ να ττβράσω, 
ΚαΙ μη(ν) άνάψβτε φωτία οντάς άναστ€νάξω. 

15. 

Βουι/ά, μη{ν) 7Γρασινίσ€Τ€, ττούΚία, μη{ν) κβλαϊΒήτβ, 
Μ' άρνηθηκ η ά^άπη μου, oka να \ν7Γηθητ€. 

16. 

ΤαρονφαΧίτσα μου χρνσή, ττΧυμμένη μΐ χρυσάφι, 
ΝατΓβφτα τ^9 ά^κάΚαις σου 'Bev θακανα νισάφι, 

17. 

ΤαρούφαΧό* μου κόκκινο*, ^αρουφαΧίας κΧωνάρι, 

*Αϊ/ 'δέι/ σ€ 'δ(ί)ω 'ς τα χ^ρια μου 6 ϋάρος ας μ€ ^irdprf, 

18. 

Γ^ά Β€{ς) καιρό* VoO ΒιάΧεξβν 6 ϋάρος να μβ ^ττάρτ), 
Ύώρα V άτγάττησα κ iyo) μιας Χβμονίας κΧωνάρι, 

19. 

Tih *7Γ€{ς) μου, τί βκέρΒησες οττου μβ βασανίζβις ; 
ΤΙαράτησβ την άττονία και '7Γέ(ς) μου τί όρίζβις. 
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13. 

Even if thou wert a queen, thou couldst not be more 
graceful : a flower among maidens, the pride of the neighbour- 
hood. 

14. 

Mountains, glens, and bushes, open a way that I may pass, 
and be not kindled by my sighs. 

15. 

Mountains, bloom not ; birds, sing not ; for my love has 
deserted me : mourn ye all. 

16. 

My little golden carnation, bathed in gold ! would that 
I fell into thine arms : I should never be surfeited. 

17. 

My dear red carnation, my dear twig of a clove-pink, if I 
see thee not between my arms, may Charon carry me away ! 

18. 

See what a season Charon has chosen to carry me off : now 
that I have fallen in love with the branch of a lemon-tree! 

19. 

Come, tell me, what hast thou gained by tormenting me ? 
Lay aside thy cruelty and tell me what are thy commands. 
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20. 

Τνρίξω 'δώ, γυρίζω ^Κ€Ϊ, ϊσως και άτταντησω, 

Τά ττάθη μου νά σου ε/ττω, την φλόγα /J^v νά σβύσω. 

21. 

Τύρισ€ 'S(t)e τόι^ ουρανό*, 'γύρισβ 'S(t)€ κ έμΑ{να\ 
^Αν άρνη(σ)τω τον ουρανό, θά άρνη(σ)τω καΐ σέ{να). 

22. 

TύpL·σe 'δ(ί)6 τον ουρανό κι &ν eiprj^ μαύρ αστέρι, 
Π/στ6ΐ/τ6 7Γω9 θά σ άρνη(σ)τω, χρυσό* μου ττβριστέρί, 

23. 

^ΑασκάΧισσα, ^ΒασκάΚίσσα, σκολασε την Έλει/ι^', 
Μία' στί^μη νά την ΙΒω, \ατ η ψυχή μου *fi{y)aiv€t, 

24. 

'Δέι/ ήμτΓορώ, 'δέι/ Ζύναμαι νά κανω ττλείο' άηάττη , 
Ίατ' η καρΒία μου ^κάηκ€ καΧ το κορμί μ βσάττη, 

25. 

'Δέι/ θυμάσ, άνάθβμά σ , τά \6ηια VoS ^ μιΚησαμβ , 
Νά μβ ^Ίτάρτι^ζ, νά σε 'ττάρω /cal ^α^υ ϊ/ά ξησουμβ ; 

26. 

'Δέϊ/ θυμασ\ ανάθεμα σε, τά φιΚία μιανη^ αύ^η^, 
'Ποδ ^το(ϊ/6) ϊ/ά χωριστούμε κ €σ€ΐότα{ν€) ή yrj{^) ; 
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20. 

I turn hither, I turn thither in the hope that I may meet 
thee, tell thee of my sufferings, and quench my flame. 

21. 

Turn thine eyes towards Heaven, and then towards me : 
if I desert Heaven, then I shall desert thee. 

22. 

Turn and look at the sky, and if thou findest a dark 
star therein, then believe that I shall desert thee, my golden 
dove. 

23. 

Schoolmistress, please permit my Helen to come out, that 
I may see her for an instant ; for my life is ebbing out. 

24. 

I cannot, I am no more able to make love ; for my heart is 
burnt out and my body is wasted away. 

25. 

Dost thou not remember, cruel one, the words we spoke 
to each other : to marry and live together ? 

26. 

Dost thou not remember, cruel one, one morning's kisses, 
when we were about to part and the earth shook (with our 
grief)? 
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27. 

'Δει^ μ! ωφέΚύ νά σ αηαπω ολό* μ€ την iXiriSa, 
Ύην γι/ώμη σον κατάΧαβα, rijv τύχη μου την elha. 

28. 

'Δβϊ/ ^vrphreaai την yetTOveiay οΰτ€ Oeo φοβάσαι. 
Τόσοι/ καιρόν μβ τνραννεΐς χωρί^ζ νά μβ Χυττάσαι; 

29. 

'Δέι/ σέ καταχρβιάξουμαι τηγάνι \ την αύ\η μου, 
Νά τηγανίζω ττοντικού^, νά τρώγυ το yaTi μου. 

30. 

^Έίβάφτισα eva τταιΒϊ κ ^βάλα τ 6νομά σου, 
Ίά νάχυ μ€ το 6νομα τη χάρι κι ωμορφία σου. 

31. 

Έγώ σββντα ^Bev ηζ^ρα, και τώρα ττως μου ^^ινη, 
Κι dvayfre το κορμάκι μου 'σάν φοββρο καμίνι ; 

32. 

ϋοω 9 αυτη τη yeiToveia , 9 το χαμη\ο σττιτακι, 
Κοιμάται μία κοττεΧία χωρίς τταΧΚηκαράκι, 

33. 

Έΐναι το αΐμά σου ^Κυκο, ^μιΧάζ και ζαχαρένια, 
Ίά τοΰτο σ άγαττω κ iyo) και χάνουμαι 'ίά σβ{να). 
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27. 

It is of no use my still loving thee, still hoping: I have 
found out thy mind, and read my fate. 

28. 

Are you not afraid of the neighbourhood's talk? Do you 
not fear Heaven ; to torment me so long without taking 
pity on me? 

29. 

I would not have you for a frying-pan in my back-yard, to 
fry rats in for my kitten ! 

30. 

I stood sponsor to a child and gave it thy name, that 
along with the name it might have thine own grace and 
beauty. 

31. 

I was once a stranger to passion : how is it, then, that my 
poor body is now burning like a fiery furnace ? 

32. 

Close by, in this neighbourhood, in yonder low cottage, 
a maid is sleeping without a lover. 

33. 

Thy temper is sweet, thy speech is like sugar ; for this 
reason I love thee and am ready to perish for thee. 
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34* 

Έλα νά σ€ φίΧησω καΧ ^^yprj^yopa να 'ττα 9, 

Νά μη σε κανένας καΐ 'τττ} V©9 μ ayaira^, 

35* 

Έλα ϊ/ά σ€ φιΧησω και φίΧα μ€ καϊ σι5, 
ΚαΙ άι/ τό μαρτυρήσω, μαρτύρα το /cat συ. 

36. 

Έ/χ€(ι/α) τωχ' η τύχη μου, δττου κι αν ώγαττησω. 

Me ^φ€ίΒία καΐ μ avBpoyaXia{t,)^ irpiireL νά ττοΧβμήσω. 

37. 

^Έιμίσβψβς, κ η yecToveia ί^ίνη Ερημονήσι, 
"Ελα, ΤΓουΧί μου, ^yprjyopa ττάΧι νά νθστιμηση, 

38. 

^Εμίσεψβς και μ αφησβ^ τρία ύαΧία φαρμάκι, 
'Σάϊ/ νίβωμαι κάθε ττρωί' νά ττίνω Vo XiyaKi, 

39. 

'Έι/α BevBpi ίφύτβψα μ€ Βάκρυα τόσους χρόνους, 

Κι άντί καρτΓο μου βΒωκε βάσανα, τΓίκρα{ι)ς, ττόνους. 

40. _ 
'Έίξηντα μηνάς σ άγαττώ, yivoυvτaι ττέντε χρόνια, 
Νά ^φύτευα μία Χ€ΐμονία θβ νά 'τρωγα Χβΐμόνια, 
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34. 

Come, give me a kiss, and then go quickly, that none 
may see thee and betray thy secret. 

35. 

Come, let me kiss thee, and then kiss me thou too, and, if 
I betray it, then betray it thou too. 

36. 

This is my destiny : whenever I fall in love, I am forced to 
fight with serpents and monsters. 

37. 

Thou art gone and the neighbourhood has become like 
a desert island. Come back, my bird, quickly, that it may 
become pleasant again. 

38. 

Thou art gone and hast left to me three pots of poison, 
that I may drink a drop every morning when I wash. 

39. 

I planted a young tree (and have watered it) with my tears 
this many a year. But instead of fruit, it has yielded me 
torture, bitterness, pain. 

40. 

I have been devoted to thee for sixty months, which means 
five years : had I planted a lemon tree, I should now be enjoy- 
ing its fruit. 
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41. 

Έτπ^γα κ €ρριξα σεβντά μ€ μέρος 'ττοί) ^Bev φτάνω, 
ΚαΙ ^€ vci βασανιζωμαί οσό" ^ττοΰ ν αποθάνω. 

42. 

*Έτσ4 ητο{ν€) της τύχης μου, {έ)σ€{να) ν απαιτήσω, 
Νά ττάθω τόσα βάσανα καϊ vh μη σ άττοκτησω. 

43. 

*Έχ€, ΤΓούλί μ\ νττομονη ναχω κ εγώ ekiriZa, 

Me τον καιρό κάθβ BevBpl άνθύ και ^β(^^άζ^ φνΧλα. 

44. 

*'Έ/χω ήμ€ρα{ι)ς vh σε 'δ(6)ω, κοντεύει μία ^βΒομάΒα, 
Και το ψωμί \ το στόμα μου 'δει/ εχει νοστιμάΒα, 

45. 

Ή άγάττ' eivai βέΚόνη κι άτ/κυ\ων€ΐ την καρΒία\ 
Με αγκύλωσε κ €μ€{να) και ^Bev εχω laTpeia, 

46. 

Ή ά^άττη Βίχως ζούΧεια elvai μαύρη, σκοτεινή, 
ΈΙν κρασί ^ξβθυμασμένο και σακκοΰΧα oBuavrf, 

47. 

Ή ίυ^άττη σιΒβρα τρυιτα, μάρμαρα τσακίζει, 
^ΚΧησιαστικούς καϊ κοσμικούς, όλους τους Βαιμονίζει, 
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41. 

I went and set my heart on a thing beyond my reach, and 
shall suffer for it until I die. 

42. 

Thus my fate decreed : to fall in love with thee, to suffer 
so many tortures and then to miss thee. 

43. 

Be patient, my bird, that I may be hopeful : every tree 
blooms and bursts forth into leaf in time. 

44. 

I have not seen thee for many days : it is nearly a week 
and the food which I eat has lost its flavour. 

45. 

Love is a needle which pricks the heart. It has pricked 
mine and there is no remedy for it. 

46. 

Love without jealousy is dark and dreary ; it is wine grown 
flat ; it is an empty purse. 

47. 

Love pierces through iron ; it breaks marble ; it drives all 
men mad : both laymen and clerg3anen alike. 

A. · 15 
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48. 

Ή ασττρη nrerpa του *yiaXov 'δει/ irtdvei ττρασινάΒα, 
Κι ωγάττη χωρΐ^ ττβίσματα 'δέι/ €χ€ΐ> νοση,μάΒα. 

49. 

*Η ^τταντρβία κ η ορφάνια, ή άτγάττη καΐ τά ξένα, 
Τά τέσσερα τα ^ ζύγισαν, βαρύτερα 'ι/ τα ξένα, 

50. 

Ή χαρα '? €μ€ 'δέι/ Ίτρέιτει, \ατΙ είμαι μονάχο , 
Αΰριο φεύγει το ττουΧί μου και μ* άφίνεν ορφανό*, 

δ1. 

θβλω τον ουρανό χαρτί, τη θαΚασσα μεΚάνη, 
Ίά vh σου Ύράψω, \ιτ/€ρη, 6 νοΰ^ μου οσα βάνει, 

52. 

&ωρω το (ά)χ€ί\άκί σου, 'ττου elv 'σάι/ το κεράσι^ 
*Α9 το ^φίΧοϋσα μίαί! φορα, κι 6 κόσμος ας χαΧάστ), 

53. 

KapSia μου yevod σί^€ρο\ καρδία yevod αμόνι, 
Νά σε βαρούν άΧύττητα τα βάσανα κ οί ττόνοι, 

54* 

Κατακαύμένη κούτρα, τί V τούτα ^ιτού τράβας, 
Ύί V τούτα VoO τταθαίνεις καΐ ^Sev μβτανοας ; 
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48. 

The white stone on the beach gathers no grass : even so 
love without quarrels has no beauty. 

49. 

Wedlock, orphanhood, love, exile — all four have been 
weighed : heaviest of all is exile. 

50. 

Joy is not fitting for me ; for I am lonely : my bird is going 
away to-morrow and leaving me friendless. 

51. 

I want the sky for paper, the sea for ink, to write to thee, 
my graceful one, all that passes through my mind. 

52. 

I see thy pretty little lip which is like a cherry : oh, may 
I kiss it once, and let the world perish ! 

53. 

My heart ! become thou like iron, grow hard like an anvil : 
that suffering and pain may strike and not wound thee. 

54. 

Poor wretched head of mine ! what is this trouble that 
thou bearest ? What is this pain that afflicts thee, and thou 
amendest not ? 

15—2 
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55. 

ΚΧαίω κρυφά '*ατΙ /cai/et? 'δέι/ θέΧω να το μάθτ), 
Ίΐώς βξανακαινονρι,ωσαν τα ΊταΧαιά μου ττάθη, 

56. 

}ίοντοζυ^ών€ί 6 καιρός VoO Oe ν* ανταμωθούμε, 
'Που θέ νίί (σ)μίζουμ€* τα δι5ο, ι/ά τταρη^ορηθούμβ , 

57. 

ίίορη, VoO /χοΟ ^7Γηρ€<ζ τον νου, ^irdpe τώρα κ €μέ(να). 
Ύί να μ€ κάντ) χωρίς νοΰ' ή μάνα ^ττοΰ μ* iyivva ; 

58. 

Κυρία μου, άνάΧατη 'σάι/ ^ξύΒν και 'σάι/ μέΧι, 
ΤΙοΙος σ€ καταΒέχβται \α να ae κάντ) Watpi ; 

59. 

Αυιτητβρά, \υπητ€ρα θα ^ιτα να σκάψω μνήμα, 
Νά βάλω το κορμάκι μου, κ εχβ το συ το κρίμα. 

60.* 

Αύσβ τα μά'γβια, φως μου, και Βος μου \€υτ€ρία\ 
Να 'τταγ® '^V^ δονλβία' μου* 'δέι/ θέλω ^τταντρεία. 

61. 

Μάγισσας κόρη νά 'σουν(α) και Βράκου θυγατέρα, 
ΤΙοΧι θά μ€ \υτΓθύσουν{α) 'ττου ττάσγω νύχτα ^μ€ρα\ 
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55. 

I weep in secret ; for I do not want anyone to know that 
my old wounds have burst open again. 

56. 

The time when we shall meet is drawing near; the time 
when we shall join and comfort each other. 

57. 

Maiden, who hast taken away my reason, now take away 
me also : what shall the mother that bore me do with me 
deprived of reason? 

58. 

My lady, unsavoury as vinegar and honey, who will con- 
descend to make thee his partner? 

59. 

Sadly, sadly, I will go and dig a grave, in order to bury 
my poor body, and the sin shall be on thy head. 

60. 

Loose the charm, my light, and set me free, that I may 
go about my business : I do not want marriage. 

61. 

Even if thou wert the child of a witch, or a dragon's 
daughter, thou wouldst still have more pity on me who suffer 
night and day. 
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62. 

TAapyaptrapt '9 to χαρτί ΊΓου\{ί)ίταυ '? την Άσ/α', 
ΚαΙ TO ΤΓουΧάκί V ατ/αττώ το λβ* ι/(€) Άσττασία. 

63. 

Μέ /Lirta' γ^^τοϊΌΤΓουλά' /Αου βελω ι/α κάνω κρίσν, 
'Που ^TTrjye καΐ ^τταντρεντηκβ χωρίς νά ^ρωτήστ). 

64. 

Μέ τό αχ.' ν άττοθάνω, καΐ το ττάι/ θά στ€pηθωy 
ΚαΙ τ^ι/ tSt/CT/' ^' ατ/άττη ϊσως 'δει/ 5' αξιωθώ. 

6δ. 

ΜελαγχροΛί/^ι/ έφίΧησα τ AvyovaTov μία hevTepa, 
Κ' εμοσχοβολ^ 6 στο μας μου σαράντα μία Ύΐμ€ρα\ 

66. 

MeXayxpoivo' μου τΓρ6σωτΓο\ ^σάν χύνρς κοκκινάΖι,, 
^ΑτΓοθαμένοι καϊ vexpol σηκωνουντ αττ τον "Αδι/', 

67. 

Μ^(ϊ/) άψηλών€σαί ττοΧύ, Ίατ άψηΧη 'Sev είσαι, 
'2 τη yeiToveia μας κάθβσαι και Εξεύρω τίνος είσαι, 

68. 

Μία μόνον ay αίτησα 'σ(€) οΧη τη ζωη μου, 

'S αντήνην αφιέρωσα τον νου και την ψνχη μου. 
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62. 

Pearls wrapped up in paper are sold in Asia ; the little 
bird I am enamoured with is named Aspasia. 

63. 

I wish to sue a pretty little neighbour of mine, who got 
married without asking for my leave. 

64. 

I shall die with an Ah me ! on my lips, and lose every 
thing; but thy love, I fear, I shall never win. 

65. 

On a certain Monday in August I kissed a dark beauty, 
and my mouth was perfumed for forty-one days. 

66. 

My dear little brunette, when thou blushest the dead and 
the departed fly up from Hades. 

67. 

Do not hold thy head so high, for high thou art not : thou 
livest in our neighbourhood and I know whose daughter 
thou art. 

68. 

One maid only I have loved in all my life : to her I have 
devoted my heart and soul. 
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69. 

MtV φορα ^μονν(α) ττουΧί, ττονΧΐ καΙ κ€\αϊ8ονσα^ 
ΚαΙ 'σαι/ rpvyovc τρυή>€ρο iS& κ iicei ^irerovaa, 

70. 

Να σ ατ/απω ^βαρέθηκα, νά σ άρρη{σ)τώ Χυπουμαι,, 
*Α9 τον τραβοΰμβ τον σββντα οσφ κι hv ημτΓορούμ€, 

71. 

Νά το φΐΚΧ καΧ φί\ησ€ καΐ τά βυζία καΧ ττιάσβ' 
Δβι/ €ΐσαι συ μίκρο τταιοι να ττα 9 να το οιη'^ασαι, 

72, 

Ηανθά μαΧΧία την κβφαΧη, ^ττΧβ'γμένα μ€ την τάξβ\ 
Και κάθ€ τρίχα yivcTai γαντζάρι νά μ€ σφάζτ), 

73. 

Βανθο κανάρι μου χρυσό\ οσα κι αν ύττοφέρω, 
'Όσο' καϊ civ μ€ τυρανντ)ς eyo) θά σε Χατρβύω, 

74. 

^Ξβμάκρυνες κι αρρώστησα^ eXa κοντά νά ιάνω, 
"Ελα το ^'^ρη'^ορώτβρο ττρίν ττέσω κι αποθάνω, 

75. 

'ΒυτΓΐ/α (€)σύ VoO μ €καν€ς άηάιτη^ να ηνωρίσω^ 
Κα ι ζωι/ταΐ'ός τ^ν Κόλασ^' νά την κΧηρονομησω. 
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I was once a bird, a merry little bird, and used to sing and, 
like a tender turtle-dove, fly here and there and ever3rwhere. 

70. 

I am weary of courting thee, but loth to give thee up: let 
me bear my grief as best I can. 

71. 

Here is my mouth : kiss me. Here is my breast : embrace 
it. Thou art not a child to go and talk about it. 

72. 

Her golden tresses are arranged in order on her head: 
every hair becomes a dagger and wounds me. 

73. 

My fair golden canary-bird, suffer as I may, torment me 
as thou likest : I will still worship thee. 

74. 

Thou wentest away and I fell ill ; come near that I may 
recover. Come as soon as possible, before I die. 

75. 

Wake thou who hast taught me how to love, and then 
let a life in Hell be my inheritance ! 
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76. 

'ΒυτΓΐ/α kC ο "Έ^ρωτας 7Γ€ρ(ν)α, κορώνα νά σέ βά\τ)^ 
Ίατ' ώμορφ6τ€ρη Vo σε ^Bev elvai καμμία αΧΚη, 

77. 

Ό "Ερωτας eh την apyrf elvai 'γΧνκος, καϊμάκί^ 
Mii ^σάν ρι,ζώστ) \ την καρΒία, ττοτίζβί την φαρμάκι, 

78. 

Ό κόσμος μ€ τά βάσανα elv ανακατωμένος, 
Πώς ^μτΓορω μόνος iya> νά ημ ευχαριστημένος ; 

79. 

'Όλ* aya7rovv{€) το κρασί^ κ iy αγαττώ το μέλι· 
"Όλ' ayanovv €Κ€ύτ€ρα{ι)ς κ βγω μία ^iravTpe μίνη , 

80. 

'Όλα τα Βέντρ^ άνθήσαν{ε), κ eva ΒβντρΙ ^μαράνθη, 
"Ολα τα Waipia {σ)μί^ονν{ε) και το 'Βικό' μ €χάθη, 

81. 

"Ότγ' €χ άηάττη φαίνεται· ττρασινοκιτρινίζει^ 
Ιίέρια, τΓοΒάρια τ ορφανό^ τίττοτε ^Bev ορίζει. 

82. 

ΤΙεισματικ^ καΐ ττείσματα αν ξυν€ριστουμε\ 
^Ύστερα θά γυρεύουμε haTpo νά Ιατ ρευτούμε , 
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Wake ! Love is passing by to crown thee; for no one is 
fairer than thee. 

77. 

Love at the beginning is sweet as cream. But when it 
takes root in the heart, it bedews it with poison. 

78. . 

Life is all mingled with pain: how can I more than 
the rest be contented? 

79. 

Everyone likes wine; but I like honey: everyone likes a 
maiden; but I love a married lady. 

80. 

All trees are blossoming forth ; but one little tree has 
withered: all pairs are coming together; but mine own 
partner is lost. 

81. 

He who is in love shows it : his face grows green and pale : 
he, poor wretch, is master neither of his hands nor of his feet. 

82. 

If we worry about little quarrels and squabbles we shall 
have to seek a doctor to heal us. 
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83. 

ΤΙβριωρισμένη σέ θ*ωρω, θέΧω νά σε Ερωτήσω* 
*Αν elv air την άγάτη/' μ^ν νά σ€ τταρψ/ορησω, 

84. 

ΤΙρωί) ττρωί, σηκώνουμαι το ^σττίτί σου κνττάζω, 
Το τταραθύρν σον θ* ω ρω καί βαρναναστβνάζω. 

85. 

'Ρόδα καΐ τρυαντάφυΚΧα, και σύ^ βασιΚικοί μου^ 
*Ιατί μ* αΊΓθκοιμησατ€, κ βχασα το ττουΧί μου ; 

86. 

'Ρόδα καΐ τριαντάφυΧΚα^ κι ανθ^ του 7Γαρα8€ίσου, 
^Έισύναξβν 6 "Ερωτας κ εττΧασβ το κορμί σου, 

87. 

Σέ στ€\(ν)ω χαιρβτηματα μ€ μηΚο ία'^καμένο^ , 
Καί μ€σα τ^' Βα'γκαματία^ elvat φιΧΐ κρυμμένο". 

88.* 

'Saf 'δέ' μ€ Oe 9, κυρά μου, *7Γ€(ς) μου νά ^τταντρβυτω, 
Νά ^ττάρω μίαν αΧΚην, νά τταίζω νά y\€vτώ, 

89. 

Τά ιμάτια μου hev €ΪΒαν{€) τέτοια^ καΧη ηυναΐκα· 
*Άν την φιΧησω μία φορα, θά μέ φιΧηστ) Βέκα, 
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I see that thou hast secluded thyself, and wish to ask thee 
whether it is through thy love for me, that I may comfort 
thee. 

84. 

Early in the morning I rise and look at thy house; I gaze 
at thy window and heave deep sighs. 

85. 

Roses and thirty-petalled roses, and ye my basil-plants, 
why have you drugged me to sleep and made me lose my 
bird? 

86. 

Roses and thirty-petalled roses, and blossoms of paradise, 
Love gathered and created of them thy body. 

87. 

I send thee greetings in a bitten apple; in the bite there is 
hidden a kiss. 

88. 

If thou wantest me not, my lady, tell me so that I may 
wed another ; that I may sport and play with another. 

89. 

My eyes have never seen such a good-hearted lass ; if 
I give her one kiss, she gives me ten. 
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90. 

Τα ιμάτια σ βχουν έρωτα κι ar/yeXcKrf θεωρία , 

Κί δτΓοιος τα *i(v)fj σκλαβώνεται^ 'δέι/ έΧευτερία. 

91. 

Τα *μάτία σον ΟΊΤΟίος τα καϊ 'δέι/ άναστενά^, 

^ ΚστροΊτέΚέκι καΐ φωτία νά πτέστ) να τον κάψι^, 

92. 

Τα ντέρτια μον, τά ττάθη μου ενας θεος τα ^ξέ\ρει, 
Και μία μικρή μεΧα^χ^ροινη, &ν θεΚτ), τά Ιατ ρεύει, 

9eS. 

Ύαγα θά το αξιωθώ νά Χάβω τέτοιοι χάρι, 
Νά σηκωνώμαστε τά δυο άττ' ενα μαξιΧάρι; 

94. 

^'ΎτΓνο<ζ yXvKO^, ^Χυκντατος, σ εττηρε καΐ κοιμάσαι, 
Και τον TraXrjo* σου εραστή* καθόΧου *8εν ^θυμάσαι. 

95. 

'Ύττόμενε, καρδοΰΧά μου, της άγαττώ τά Xoyia, 

'Όττως ^τΓομένουν τά βουνά ταΐς ττάχναις και τά χιόνια. 

96. 

'ΎτΓομονή, υτΓομονψ ως ττότε νά ^ιτομένω; 
Ίδε την την ύττομονη ττώς μ εχει καμωμένο . 
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Thy eyes are full of love and angelic beauty : whoever sees 
them is enslaved and loses his liberty. 

91. 

Whoever looks at thine eyes and sighs not — may a thunder- 
bolt and fire fall from heaven and burn him up. 

92. 

Heaven alone knows my griefs and sufferings: a pretty 
little brunette can heal them if she choose. 



Shall I ever be deemed worthy of such happiness : that we 
two may rise from one pillow ? 

94. 

Sweet, sweetest sleep has seized thee, and thou art sleeping 
quite forgetful of thy old lover. 

95. 

Endure, my poor heart, the cruel words of her whom I 
love, as the mountains endure the hoar-frosts and the snows. 

96. 

Patience, patience ! How long shall I be patient ? Look 
and see to what a state patience has reduced me. 
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97. 

Ίατ' ββαΧα \ το ττόΒί σου καΧΚίτ^ρο ^ττο ak{ya). 

98. 

"Χ/0ίστο9 ανέστη" ιμάτια μου, βλα νά φιΧηθοΰμ€\ 
Kc αν 'δβ' σ' άρέστ) το φίΧί, στρωσ€ νά κοιμηθοΰμ€\ 

99. 

Χω/οΙ^ dipa το ττουΧί, χωρί'ζ v€pb^ το ^ψάρι,, 
Χωρίς αηάτΓ'η 'δέι/ βαστούν κόρη καΐ τταΧΚηκάρι. 

100. 

'Ψι;λο' κυτταρίσσάκί μου, σείσου καΐ '^(7)αλ' αέρα, 
Νά κβΧαΒησουν τα ττουΧίά, νά ^ξημβρώσ ή ^μέρα. 
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Beware, brazen-faced one; do not speak ill of me; for 
I have placed a better youth in thy stead. 

98. 

"Christ is Risen!" light of my eyes, come and give me 
a kiss : if thou art not content with the kiss then let us lie 
together. 

99. 

A bird cannot live without air, nor a fish without water ; 
nor can a lassie and a lad live without love. 

100. 

My fair and stately cypress-tree, shake thy foliage and 
stir the wind; that the birds may begin to sing and the 
dawn appear. 



A. 
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NOTES. 
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PART I. 



I. 

2. νάλωι/(] μαλώνω, * to quarrel.' Prob. derived from μαΚλον. 

3. yia — για] Turk, yo — ya, * either — or.* 

4. ΚλΈφτοχώρια] The mountainous and inaccessible districts 
occupied by the Klephts. On the origin, habits, etc. of the latter 
see general Introduction. 

5. ΈΙμωτάτο*] The name usually given to a district placed 
under the jurisdiction or superintendence of a chief (Kaireravos) 
of Armatoloi (see Intr.). Here it seems to be applied to the regions 
under the control of the Elephts. 

6. 8ρόμος] in Μ.Ο.=όδ0Γ, *a way, road.' 

^ πήγαινα] *ΐΓηγαίνω («ύττάγω), intr. *to go.' The history of this 
word is curious : 

(1) Trans. *to lead slowly or secretly,' e.g. Thuc. 4. 127; 
Xen. Ct^. 5. 15 ; id, Cyr, 1. 6. 37, etc. 

(2) Intr. *to withdraw secretly or \mperceived,' e.g. ύττάν." * 
φρ€να rpc^Of Theogn. 917; Hdt. 4. 120, 122; Ar. Birds 10 
Thuc. 4. 126, etc. 
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(3) * To go on.' The idea of secrecy — the force of the prep. — 
being lost sight of, e.g. ύττάγ^^* v/ifir της 68ov Ar. Frogs 174 ; 
vnaye ! * Come ! * Eur. Cycl. 52, Ar. Clouds 1298. In this latter sense 
it has survived in M.G. as an equivalent and substitute for ηορ^νομαι. 
It has also preserved its trans, meaning * to lead or carry.' 
7. ομΊτροσθά] for (μηροσθά { = €μπροσθ€ν). 

10. αρμχιτα, τα] * weapons,' from Lat. arma, 

τσαπράζια, τά] Turk, tsapraz. Metal plates slightly concave tied 
round the knees both as ornaments and armour of defence. 

11. ζουρλός] ady *mad'; etym. unknown. 

λουλόί] adj. for Χωλός (connected with λαλ€ω), * stupid, crazy.' 
For the change of ω into ov cf. κουφός for κωφός^ βουβός for 
βωβός, etc. 

12. λ€β€ντία, η] from λ€β(ντης, Turk, levend, a youth in his 
prime. 

13. ταρημα] from τά €ρημα, in the sense of * pitiful, wretched.' 

14. χάνω] * to lose,' from the class, χαίνω, * to yawn.' 

15. 7Γατρικο8ομ4να] The importance attached to the οιτλα 
πατρώα is very characteristic. 

II. 

1. μανούλα, η] from μάνα, * mother.' Note the tenderness of the 
diminutive. 

4. βουνά] pi. of βουνόν, τό, *a mountain,' from βουνός, 6, *a hill.' 

5. άνθησητ€] άνθίω or ανθίζω, * to blossom, bloom,' is generally 
applied to plants, but here it is boldly used of the mountains them- 
selves. The apostrophe to surrounding Nature and the prayer that 
it should sympathize with a mother's grief are extremely pathetic 
and poetical. 

6. Δαδι, τό] a village in Boeotia (the ancient Αρυμαίά). 
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7. *Αν8ρίτσαΐρα^ η] the wife of *Ανδρίτσος, 

8. Ααμττρη, η] lit. * the bright day,' Easter Sunday. Note the 
play on the words Ααμηρή — λαμπρά. 

9. Ίατ(| = διατί= διότι, * because.' 

10. τότΓΐ, το] Turk, top, * a gun, cannon, or cannon-ball.' 
"ΕγριίΓος, 0]=Eupi7rof, a town in Euboea near the site of the 

ancient Chalkis. 

KavovLy to] Ital. cannone. 

11. €τρωγ€ και tnive] a graphic description of security. Cf. 
τρώγ€ίν καϊ itivtiv ήσυχη Dem. 402, 21. 

12. μουστάκι, το] Ital. mustacchi. Andritsos was distinguished 
for the size of his moustaches. It is said that they were so long 
that he was often obliged to twist and tie them behind his head for 
convenience sake. It may be noticed here that the Greeks generally 
look upon a well-developed moustache as a feature of manly beauty, 
and even as a sign of valour. 

μαλΧίον or μαΚίον] dim. of fiaXXoi, * a lock of wool.' Cf. άρ·γητι 
μαλΚω Aesch. Bum. 45 ; οίος — ι/βοττόκω fιαλλω Soph. 0. C. 475 ; 
\€υκοτρίχων πΚοκάμων fiaXXoir Eur. Bac. 113. The dim. μάΚιορ, 
pi. /χάλια, * locks of hair,* is also found (Anth. P. 11. 157). 

13. Γμορφον] adj. for €ϋμορφον; in this word as in vfonav 
8ρ€*μ(νηί above (1. 7) the υ of the diphthong disappears before a μ. 

γραμμίνά] *well-curved or pencilled'; i.e. not shaggy. Cf. the 
phrase *φρύδια *σαν νά ^ταν(€) -γραμμένα μ€ κονδύλι. This apo- 
strophe by the hero to his moustache, eyebrows, and feet, may 
be compared for its naivete to the Homeric expressions : φιΚον 
θυμόν, φίΧον Χαιμόν, ψιλα γούνατα, φίλα ίίματα, etc. 

14. 'γλήγορα] adv. for €γρηγορα = €γρηγορότως (see Plut. 2. 32 α), 
* awake,' hence * quick.' Cf. έξυπνος in M.G. = * wide-awake, sharp, 
clever,' opp. to κοιμισμένος * sleepy' hence *slow, stupid.' Notice 
the substitution of λ for p. This change is very common in the 
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Cretan dialect especially, e.g. φοΚά for φορά, etc. For the reverse 
of. €ρθω for €λθω, αδίρφόί for αδ^λφό^, etc. In Sphakia (Crete) 
the λ is invariably pronounced as p, e.g. ρογίων βογης for λογίων 
λογής, * all manner of sorts,' appos for ίλλος, αρογον for 5λογορ, etc. 

*ι/τρο7Γΐασ^ήτ€] (ντροπιάζομαι, *to be shamed or disgraced.' eV- 
τροττη is used in M.G. both in the sense of αί8ώς and in that of 
αίσχύνη. In the former it is found in Classical Greek, e.g. 

η Koi 8oK€iT€ τον τνφλον τιν* €ντροπην 

η φροντί^* €^€tv — .; 

Soph. Ο. C. 299, etc. 
In the latter it frequently occurs in the New Testament. 

15. ττάλληκάρι, το] dim. from ττάλλαξ, * a youth, warrior, brave 
lad,' corresponding to the French un brave, 

17. για] Turk, ya, an exclamation, * ! ' 
τονφίκί, To\ Turk, tufek, *a musket, rifle.' 

18. γωνρονσί, το] Turk, ghooroosh, * an onset, assault, sortie.' 
γιονροΰσί *ιά να κάμωμίν] Cf. (φο^ον ποΐ€Ϊσθαί. 

\ά]=διά, Cf. Wt = diart above 1. 9 η. 

κάμνω] trans. * to work or make with labour,' as in Hom. iircl 
πάνθ* οΊτλα κάμ€ II. 18. 614, etc. Hence in M.G., * to make or do,' 
generally with or without the idea of * toil.' 

20. χανονμισσα, η] Turk, hanoom, a Mahommedan lady. 



III. 

1. V(f)]=fti> the final f being a dialectic suffix. 
κορνφοβονν^, to] a compound of κορυφή and βοννόν. 
μαύρος] adj. * black.' Here it expresses the sallow and haggard 
look of one's face after a sleepless night. 
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3. χαράγματα, τά] * day-break,* from χαράζω ΟΓ χαράσσω, *to 
engrave, scratch' (see Anth, P. 12. 130), *to stamp (money)' (see 
Polyb. 10. 27). It describes the appearance of the sky at sunrise. 
Cf. Part II. x. 6 n. 

αύγουλα, η\ dim. of αυγή, *dawn.' Cf. the Homeric αυγη rjtXioio 
Od. 11. 498, etc. Derivative Ανγ€ρίΡ0ί=-Έωσφόροί, *the Morning- 
star.' 

4. ράχη^ η] for ράχις, *a momitain ridge.' Cf. nvpyov τον cVi 
της ράχιος του ovp€os Hdt. 3. 54, etc. Similarly βρύση for βρνσις, 
κρίση for κρίσΐί, etc. 

5. \ιμ(ρί(ον\ to] See Intr. Prob. connected with λιμην, 
*a gathering place.' Cf. πλούτου λιμηρ Aesch. Pers, 250, Eur. Or, 
1077, τταντος οίωνον λιμην Soph. Antig. 1000, "Αιδου λιμην lb. 1284, 
etc. Others spell it λημίρι, deriving it from ολη ημέρα, *a place 
where one dwells tL· whole day^ To me this etymology does not 
seem satisfactory, but the reader can choose between the two. 

6. /χυρολόγια, τά] from μύρομαι, * dirges, laments, wails ' ; verb 
μνρολογω (1. 9). 

10. Έλύ^ιτΓου] For the dialectic change of Ο into Ε cf. Ελασσόνα 
from *Ολοοσσών, *Εριχω from 'QpiKov, etc. 

10, 11. The appeal to birds, trees, and other animate and 
inanimate objects to share in the sufferer's grief contained in these 
two lines occurs very frequently in the popular poetry of modern 
Greece, and may be compared with many exactly similar passages 
in the works of the ancient bucolic poets, e.g. Epitaph. Adonidis, 
Epitaph. Bionis, etc. Mr Andrew Lang has embodied the same idea 
in his graceful epitaph on Rider Haggard's hero Umslopogaas, pre- 
fixed to Allan Quatermain: 

θρηνϋτ cipviBes τον άμαιμάκ€Τον 7Γθλ€μιστην 

Μηδ€ νόμον ξονθοι μ4λ7Γ€Τ* άη8ονί8€ς, 
etc. 
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Lament, ye birds, the battle's fallen star. 
But yon, sweet nightingales, forbear to sing, 
etc. 

11. φουντωτός] adj. (from verb φουντώνω, *to bloom') * having 
a thick foliage, bushy, blooming.' Its etymology is doubtful : acc. to 
some it comes from Lat. funda. It may be connected with root φυτ-, 
Cf. φουντάνι or φυντάνι=φυτάριον. ν is in certain dialects intro- 
duced before a r, e.g. vtotc for roTf , δντας for οταν, etc. ου sometimes 
replaces the simple υ, e.g. κουβάρι from κύμβη (through Med. Gr. 
κυβη\ κουτί{ον) from κυτίον (dim. of κύτος), etc. 

€φ(τος] adv. * this year,' from «ττί — ίτος. 

12. ζουρλαμάδα, ή] * madness,' from ζουρλός (see above i. 11 n.). 
βρί] in some dialects ώρ€, is an exclamation corresponding to the 

classical 2). It may be derived from a corruption of 2> (€ταΐ)ρ€, or 

& (7Γθνη)ρ€. 

13. κόλί] Turk, kol, * garrison, patrol,' etc. 

14. *ytaX0f, o] * beach, sea-shore,' from αΙγιάΚός^ an old Ionic 
word (e.g. Hom. II. 4. 422, Od. 22. 385, Hdt.) sometimes found in 
Att. prose. Cf. ir€pLyiaki{ov), ro, same meaning. 

TraXffOKaLKi, το] Turk, kmk, *a ship.' ττάΚυός {^πάΚαιός) in 
compounds is used as a term of contempt, e.g. πολυάνθρωπος, 
*a rascal,' and below (1. 19), παλ7)ότουρκ€, πάλτιαρβανίτη, etc. 

15. καμάρι, η] * pride,' or, as here, *an object of pride.' Cf. verb 
καμαρώνω, lit. * to walk with the chest curved,' * to be proud,' from 
καμάρα, *an arch.' The metaphor is probably taken from a high- 
spirited horse walking with its neck arched. 

16. φωλ€ύουν] φωλ^υω or φωλ€άζω (see VI. 8), from φωλβά 0Γ 
φωλεοί, * to lurk in a den,' e.g. κνώ8άλα φωλεύοντα Theocr. 24. 83, of 
a Hon, Babr. 93. 5, etc. 

17. φαρμακωμένος] past part, of φαρμακώνω, * to poison.' Note 
that although passive in form it is active in sense. Cf. 2υ-γχωρ€μ€νη 
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(=η συγχωρούσα, *the sparing one*), a euphemistic epithet of the 
Small-pox (βύφλογια) personified. 

18. μαύρος] Here used metaph. * miserable, unhappy.' 

19. pa σκάσης] from σκάζω = 8ιαρρηγνν μι and mid., *to split,* 
* to burst,* often used in imprecations. Cf. the similar use of biapprj- 
γρνμαι by the ancients, e.g. biappay(i^\ * split you,* Ar. Birds 2, etc. 

20. ηροσκυνω {-4ω or -άω)] It stands here exactly in the sense 
in which it is used by Herodotus, viz. * to do obeisance or homage,* 
esp. in the oriental fashion of prostrating oneself before a despot ; 
e.g. ''Χρπα'γος...προσκννήσας,,,ΐ)ΐ€ €S τά οικία 1. 119 ; οί δ€ καταθορόντ€ς 
άτΓΟ των ϊππων προσ€κνΡ€ον top Aapelop ως βασιΧ^α 3. 86, etc. 
Hence it has acquired a quasi-technical force and denotes the 
surrender of a Klepht. Elsewhere it possesses its general meaning 
of worshipping, e.g. ^τανροηροσκννησις, * Worship of the Cross.' 

21. τά σώματα μη λυώσουι/] This is one of the strongest 
forms of a curse. It refers to the popular belief that the bodies of 
sinners resist the decomposing influence of the earth. In other 
words, the souls of those whose bodies remain whole can find no 
rest in the next world. The importance attributed to burial by the 
ancients was based on a similar idea. See Homer passim, 

IV. 

1. τΓονλάκι, to] dim. of ττονλ/, τό, *a bird* (from Ital. polio, 
*a chicken'). 

*ξ€^3(γ)αιρ€] for €ξ€βαιρ€, pres. ξ€β{γ)αίρω = €κβαίρω, A parasitic 
γ often insinuates itself in M. Greek. Cf. €ρώτα(γ)αρ below (1. 3), etc. 

B4ppoia] a town in the south of Macedonia. It has retained its 
name from the time of Thucydides (see 1. 61. 4) down to the present 
day. 

4. 7Γοΰθ€ν] adv. * whence?* for 7Γ0θ€ν. ττουσί, * whither?' 
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5. "Αγραφα^ ra] the name of the district about the Aspropo- 
tamos (ancient *Αχ€λώος) in Aetolia, a famous haunt of Klephts. 

6. Νίκολόί, Σταμάτης, as well as ΑαζόττονΚα, Κα7Γ€τάν Ααμπμάκης 
are evidently the names of chiefs acting in concert with our hero in 
this expedition ; they are otherwise unknown, unless indeed the 
ΑαζότΓονλα (=Lazo's sons) are the Lazaioi whose ill-advised descent 
to the lowlands forms the subject of the preceding ballad. 

(σ)μίξω] from {σ)μίγω=μίγννμαι, *to meet, present oneself to,' 
as in Homer ^Odvaevs κονρησιρ €νπ\οκάμοισΐρ cfifXXev μίζ€σθαι Od, 
6. 135. 

9. Βηρο\€ίβα8ο\ το] lit. * the Dry Meadow,* a town in Macedonia. 

ττάγονς] pi. of ττάγος in the sense of κρύσταλλος, * ice, frost.' Cf. 
ιτάγον χνθ4ντος Soph. Phil. 293, και ιγοτ€ οντος ιτάγον PL Symp, 
220 Β. Also in the plural as here cf. πάγων νπαίθρ^ια κα\ δύσομβρα 
βέλη Soph. Ant. 358, των υπαιθρίων πάγων Aesch. Ag. 335, etc. 

11. /StiXVf] from βάλλω (also βάζω, see below vi. 1, and βάνω), *to 
put' { = τί&ημι), as in Homer ως iv\ θυμω αθάνατοι βάλλονσι Od. 1. 
201, etc., eV θυμφ €βάλοντο ίπος Ε. 15. 566. 

τσελίκι, τ6\ Turk, tselik, * steeL' Cf. Eng. * to steel one's heart.' 

13. Ι1ράβϊ\ a village in Macedonia on the eastern bank of the 
Strymon, not far from Lichna. 

14. αΚυσος, η] for αλνσις '€ως, *a chain,' which was stretched 
across the bridge in question. 

15. ζ€ρβία] &ά^. ζ€ρβός=άριστ€ρός, ^left.^ Etym. unknown. 
πσταμόν] See Introduction. 

\άρωμ€ν'] from 'παίρ{ν)ω, *to take.' The classical form €παίρω 
is found in a similar sense in Ath. 641 E. In that passage it means 
* to take up and bear away.' The transition from that to its more 
general modem meaning is easy to trace. 

18. 8αμασκί] or ^αμασκινό^ΒΟ. σπαθί). The blades of Damascus 
were famous. 
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V. 

1, Καπ€τάνισσα] the wife of a Κα7Γ€τάνος (see Intr.). . 

2. μοσχοκάρν^α, τα] from μόσχος, * musk,' in later Greek, and 
Kapvbi ( = κάρυον). Cf. Ital. noce 7no8cada, *a nutmeg.' 

π€τροβο\€ω] The compound has the same meaning as the simple 
verb: *to pelt.' Cf. in ancient Greek οΙκοΒομίω νηόν, η-υραμίδα, 
τ€Ϊχος, etc., Hdt. 1. 21, etc. where the meaning of the first part of 
the compound is similarly lost. 

3; την *7raprf μυρωδιά] lit. * smell seize her.' Cf. μυρίζομαι Or fie 
μυρίζ€ΐ (impers.) metaphorically *to get wind of.' Cf. Lat. mholet 
mihiVl. Trin. 615 and Eng. slang *to smell a rat' in pretty much the 
same sense. 

4. μ(Λρ4] Very nearly the same as ωρά or βρί, * friend ! fellow ! ' 

5. V* avayjrrfs το Χυχνάρι] Cf. απτί, τταί, \υχνον Ar. Clouds 18. 

6. λαβωματία^ η] * wound,' from λαβώνω {==\αμβάρω). It is not 
easy to trace the transition from the sense of * seizing' to that of 
* wounding.' In the Melian dialect the verb besides its general 
meaning (* to wound ') is also used in a technical sense of ghosts and 
spirits : * to be under the influence of a spirit.' In this we recognize 
a trace of the original meaning * to seize.' 

9. άφηκράσθηκα] from άφηκράζομαι, another form of άφουκρά- 
ζομαι (άπο — ακροάζομαι) * to listen to the end,' and hence * to heed, 
take notice of.' 

της y, r. λ.] *the words of a woman,' said with a sneer. Cf. 
γυναίκ€ΐα λόγια * women's talk, nonsense.' We find in modem Greek 
literature the same feeling of contempt for the intelligence of the 
fair sex as in the works of the classical writera 

10. χάΚ(ύω] *to seek.' Prob. from σκαλβυω, *to stir,' trying to 
find something, in a colloquial use. 

γυρίύω] It is used by Strabo in the sense of * running round in 
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a circle.' Hence in M.Q. it came to mean * to nm about looking for 
something/ or simply * to look for,' like χάΚ€νω above. 
κάμπος^ ό] Ital. campo, * a plain.' 

11. σκλάβος, 6] *a slave,' from 2κλαβοννος (Byz.) *a Slav.' 

14. Ιάνω] trans, and intr. * to heal,' from Ιαίνω which is used by 
later writers in the sense of Ιάομαί. 

15. αστοχώ] It is used in the sense of 'forgetting,' derived 
from that of * missing ' which it bears in Classical Greek. 

6ρμην€ί(ί\ for €ρμην€ία — €ρμην€νω. From the sense of * interpret- 
ing ' it has come to mean * to instruct, advise.' 

VI. 

1. βάζω] or βάνω (see below L 7)= βάλλω. See iv. 11 n. 
βάζ€ΐ9 μ€ τον νουν σον] Cf. French se mettre dans Pesprit τιθ4μ€ν 
νόφ, * to bear in mind,' Pind. P, 1. 78. 
3. τί]=δ*ότι (class. oTt) * because.' 

ντ€ρβ4νια, τά] pi. of i/rcp/ScVi, Turk, dervend, *a moimtain pass, 
defile.' Sometimes applied to the Guard-House commanding the 
defile. 

€τουρκ€'^αν] from τουρκεύω, * to become Turkish.' 

^Κρβανίται{ς)] * Albanians.' Note the substitution of ρ for λ (see 
above n. 14 n.) and the parasitic ς at the end. Cf. κ\4φται{ς), and 
fem. φορ€μ€ναι(ς) etc. 

6. ττρασινίζονρ] from πράσινος, *green,' * to become green.' 

7. σκιάζομαι] act. σκιάζω, * to frighten.' -ομαι, * to be frightened ' 
originally * at a shadow ' (σκιά). The metaphor is probably derived 
from a horse starting at its own shadow. Cf. the Italian use of 
ombrare, e.g. 

Come falso ved^r bestia quand' ombra 

(Dante, Inf, ii. 48), 
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where commentators explain it : farsi paura di cosa vana : e con- 
viene principalmente ai cavalli. Also cf. the proverbial expression 
φοβάτΜ άπο τον ισκιό* τον, * he is frightened at his own shadow,' with 
which cf. δ€δίως..,την σαντον σκιάν PI. Phaed. 102. 

8. \ιμ€ρι{ά)ζω\ from Xi/icpi (see above iii. 5 n.). 

9. χώρα, fj] in M.G. is used of the country opp. to town, or of 
the plains opp. to the mountains (as here). In the former of these 
senses (and implying the latter) the word is found in Xenophon, 
e.g. τα €K TTjs χώρας Mem, 3. 6. 11,6 €κ της χώρας σίτος ib, 3. 6. 13 etc., 
οί €v Tfj χώρα €ργάται. id, Hier, 10. 5. 



VIL 

1. τραβάω\ *to draw.' Here intr. of the wind. Cf. Eng. 

* draught.' The word seems to be a survival of an archaic form 
τραΡάω connected with the Latin traho. 

χαμηλωμένα] adj. or adv. from χαμηλώνω (χαμαί) *to lower.' 

3. κατακαμπηςί adv. (κάτω — Ital. campo) * down in the plains.' 

4. ψωμί(ον\ τό] * bread,' dim. of ψωμός, ό, a word foimd in 
Homer in the sense of * bit, morsel,' e.g. ψωμοί άν^ρόμ€οι, Od. 9. 374, 

* pieces of human flesh.' Cf, fVl τω ev\ ψωμω, *at one mouthful.' 
Xen. Mem, 3. 14. 5. The dim. occurs in the Septuagint. 

v€p0{v)'\ or νηρό{ν\ ' water.' This word seems to be connected 
with the old root or νη-, whence ν€ω or ι/άω, Niypcvy, etc. 

μ€ντάη, τό] or μ€ντ€τι, Turk, mended, * succour, reinforcements.' 

5. ^παησ€]—υ7ΓηΎ€, See above I. 6 n. 

9. 'ίτλόκωσβ] πλακώνω ( = 7Γλοκί)ω from ττλά^) lit. *tocoverwith 
a slab,' metaph. * to press hard, crush, overwhelm.' 

σκοτώσ-η] σκοτώνω ( = σκοτ(>ω from σκότος) is the stock word in 
M.G. for * killing.' It originated in the old poetical idea of darkness 
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enveloping the dying. There are many expressions in Homer em- 
bodying this idea, e.g. τον Se σκότος 6σσ€ κάΚνψ(ν 11, 4. 461 etc. 

10. * xayuoyi\aa€\ χαμογ€\άω (from χαμαί and γ€λάω) = ύ7Γθ- 

στραβώνω] from στραβός ( = στρ€βλός) * crooked.' 

11. στρίβω] or στρΊφω { = στρίφω) *to twist.' With this line 
cf. above ii. 12. 

12. W λ€ V] Cf. τί \€γ€ΐς ; Ar. Wasps 216. 

χαμ€νο"π·ον\ι] χαμένος (lit. *lost') is used in M.G. in the sense 
of * abandoned, ruined, wretched, silly.' Cf. Latin perditus, 

13. Cf. VI. 5. 

14. ^nav]=v7rayovv, 

15. 16. Cf. II. 15, 16. 

17. ρίχν€Τ€\ ρίχνω^ ρίπτω. Cf. ρίζω^ tppi^a { — ρίψω^ €ρριψα). 

18. ζα€ρ€ς, ό] or ζαχιρ4ς, Turk, zahir^y 'provisions.' 

Τοϋρα, η] a mountain and village of the same name in Thessaly, 
(the ancient "Οθρυς), 

19. ττρωτόγβροι] Βημογ€ροντ€ς or npoeoToiy the ' notables ' of a 
town or village under the Turkish regime^ corresponding to our 
aldermen. 

20. For the redundance and general tone of the formula cf. τον 
δ' ά7Γαμ€ΐβόμ€νος ττροσέφη Hom. Od. 8. 152 etc. 

21. ποΚ^μον να κάμωμΈν] Cf. ποΚίμον ποί€Ϊσθ(α in Class. Greek. 

22. Άλωι/άριοί, ό] from άλώι/ι, άλωνίζω, * the threshing month,' 
i.e. July. Cf. Σπορέας, ό, * the Sower ' for November ; θ€ριστης, 6, 
*the Mower' for June; Τρυγητής, ό, *the Grape-gatherer' for Sep- 
tember. 

'λιοττύρια, τα] ηλωπυρια, lit. *the fiery rays of the sun.' 

23. 'Bev τρώγουν το μπ.] lit. *they cannot eat the powder.' 
μπαρούτι, τό] Turk, baroot, * gunpowder.' 

30. Cf. IV. 8. 
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33. 'ξ€φτ€ρι{ον), το] Various derivations of this word are given 
by etymologists : some derive it from 6ξνπτ€ρος, * a kind of hawk ' 
(V.T.), others from the Latin accipiter, *the common or sparrow- 
hawk.' But the Greeks themselves generally take it to be a corrupt 
form of €ξα7Γτ4ρνγον, *a seven- winged angel' or cherub. All those 
who have seen the interior of a Greek church are familar with the 
images of seven-winged angels, carried before funerals and other 
processions. 



VIII. 

1. Κώνστας] from Roman Canstam, 

2. Βλαχόπουλο^] patronym. *the son of Βλάχοι (a Wallach).' 
This district is inhabited by the descendants of Wallachian emigrants 
from Roumania, who, though Hellenized, still retain many words of 
Latin origin (e.g. βίγ\α vigla below 1. 15, etc.). 

αντάμα] or € ντάμα, adv. * together.' It is generally supposed 
to be a contraction of ev τω άμα. 1 am rather inclined to derive it 
from the Tiurk. enddma, * to be joined or united.' 

τρώγουν καΐ ττίνονν] See above II. 11 η. 

3. Tovs μαύρους των] * their black ones,' i.e. their horses, the 
black coloiur being considered as a characteristic of a mettlesome 
horse. 

ταβλάς^ 6] like τάβλα, ή, Ital. tavola, * a table ' ; here * plateau.' 

4. τρώ*€ΐ τα aibepa] a proverbial expression denoting great 
impatience or eagerness. 

6. χαρακοΊτω] a frequentative form of χαίρω, *to rejoice exceed- 
ingly.' -κοπώ always implies the notion of repetition or intensity. 
Cf. κρασοκοττω, 'to drink wine to excess' ; ξυλοκοπώ, *to beat one 
heavily with a cudgel,' etc. 

A. 17 
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8. κονρσ€νω] * to rifle, pillage/ from κονρσονμι, Turk, kurshum^ 

* a bullet.' 

9. ^ττηραν] here *παίρ{ν)ω ( = €7Γαίρω) has exactly the meaning it 
bears in Ath. 641 E, ' to carry off.' See iv. 15 n. 

10. άρραβωνι(α)σμ€νη, ή] 'a betrothed hridey fianc^By from άρραβών 

* earnest money, pledge,' as in the class, writers, e.g. Isae. 71. 20. 
The word is an interesting reminiscence of the ancient custom of pur- 
chasing a wife. This custom still survives in a modified form among 
the Karagounides, a clan of Triccala in Thessaly, who, instead of 
giving a portion to their daughters, receive one from the bride- 
groom. 

11. άπο-σώνω ( = σώζω)] *to bring to an end.' Cf. the force of 
από in άπ0€ίπ€. The verb σώνω and the mid. σώνομαι besides the 
original meaning * to save,' which they still retain, are often used in 
the sense of * finishing.' There is an amusing instance of a mis- 
understanding due to ignorance of the proper sense of the word in 
Byron. In translating a scene out of a M.G. comedy he renders 
(o Ανανδρος) €μβαίν€ΐ els αντο (sc. το * σπίτι) καί σώνεται : "Leander 
escapes through, and so finishes" Then the translator, unsatisfied 
with his own version, adds a foot-note in which he naively remarks : 
"* finishes' — awkwardly enough, but it is the literal translation of 
the Romaic." I agi*ee with the first, but deny the second part of 
the comment. 

12. *σηκώΘηκαν^ σηκώνω^ *to lift up, raise,' from σι/κόω, *to 
balance.' See Plut. 2. 928 d. -ομαι, mid. * to rise.' 

13. oKoyovy to] (sc. ζώον) the horse jt?ar excellence. 
σ€\\ώνω] *to saddle' from σΑλα, Ital. sella^ *a saddle.' 

14. καβαΚΚάρης] * a horseman, rider,' from Ital. cavallo, *a horse.' 

15. σνρω] intr. 'to run.' Cf. Dion. P. 16. 46 where it is used 
of a stream 'to flow, run down.' The M.G. acceptation probably 
originated in a colloquial use of the verb. 
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βίγ*λα, η] * watch,' here *the watching-place or look-out,' Ital. 
viffilanza. 

βίγ'λίζω] * to keep watch,' Ital. vigilare, 

16. τΓ^ρισσότίροι] = TrXciouff, in the sense of *too many' by 
litotes as the comparative is often used in Class. Greek. 

19. €κοκκΊνίζαν'\ κοκ ω, * to grow scarlet,' from κόκκινοι (Lat. 
coccimLs), €7Γρασίνιζαν — ^κοκκίνιζαν refer to the green uniforms and 
scarlet fezes of the Turks. 

21 — 25. For the dialogue between the warrior and his steed, cf. 
Hom. Π, 19. 400. 

22. TrXci/nyff] for ττλβυσι/Γ. This change is due to the pronun- 
ciation of the diphthongs αυ and ev {^af and ef) before a σ, ψ 
being = φσ. Cf. Α€ψϊνα from *Έ\(νσινα, γυρέψω from γνρ€νσω, 
πορέψω from πορ€νσω, άποΧάψω from αττολανσω, πάψω from τταΰσω, 
ζουλίψω from ζη\€vσωy βασι\€ψω from βασιλβνσω, etc. 

23. αφέντης, ο] * master, lord.' From αυθάντης in the sense of 

* absolute master,' through Turk, effendi. This is one of several 
words which the Turks borrowed from the Byzantines and after- 
wards introduced into vulgar Greek in a corrupt form. Cf. liman 
from \ιμην, M.G. \ιμάνι,\ tSOumhoitsh^To σνμττόσιον^ M.G. τσουμ- 
τΓουσι, etc. 

24. μαντήλι, το] Ital. mantile, * a scarf or kerchief.' 

27. λαμπα8οχνμ€νον] adj. * bathed in glamour,' from λaμπάsy 
-abos and χύνω (later form of χ^ω). For the idea of beauty (here 

* splendour ') being, as it were, poured over a person or a thing, cf. 
κάκ κ€φαΧης κάΧΚος πολύ χ€ν€ν Hom. Od. 23. 156. 

28. * μάτια μον]= ομμάτια (dim. of όμματα) as a term of endear- 
ment * apple of my eye,' *my darling.' Cf. the similar use of 
ocvlus in Latin, e.g. ocule mi! PI. Cure. 1. 3. 47, mei oculi! id. 
Mil, 01. 1330. The Modern Greeks also swear by their eyes; μα τα 

* μάτια μου is a very familiar expression evidently of ancient origin. 

17—2 
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Cf. 81 voltis per oculos iurare PI, Men, 5. 9. 1. I take this opportunity 
of pointing out that numerous idiomatic expressions in the Latin 
comic writers have their parallels in M.G. which shows the antiquity 
of the latter as well as the faithfulness with which those writers 
followed their Greek models. 

32. €ντρο7Γΐάζω\ Cf. above ivrpitrrrai (1. 20) and see n. on n. 14. 

33. ωσαν τ aypiov \(οντάρ{\ For the simile cf. &s re \4ων 
6ρ€σίτ ροφός Hom. Od. 6. 130 etc. 

34. aKvXo'Koviapeovs] σκύλος (ancient σκνΚαξ) * a dog, cur/ here 
used as a term of invective. Koviapioi or Κόνιαροι or KoviapiBcs is 
the name given to the Turkish peasantry. It is derived from 

01/101/. Iconium was in the 11th century the seat of Turkish 
power and Turkish auxiliaries were employed by Alexius Comnenus 
in Thessaly against the Normans : though their permanent settle- 
ment in that country cannot be attributed to an earlier period than 
the 14th century, after the conquest of Adrianople (see Leake's 
Traveh in Northern Greece, vol. i. ch. ix.). 

35. φωνίτσαν efiaXe] Cf. the classic φωνήν Uvai, 

36. φίλοι της καρδίας ftou] ' my heart's beloved.' Cf. €μω κ€χα'· 
ρισμέν€ θνμω Hom. 11. 5. 243. 

38. €θό\ωσαν τα ιμάτια μου] * my eyes have grown dim ' as a sign 
of approaching death. Cf. σκοτώνω above vii. 9 n. 

IX. 

2. άγναντ€νω] *to see from a distance.' Cf. αγνάντια adv. (=€< 
^ναντίας) *from the opposite side.' tvavra ττροσβΚέπ^ιν τινά Soph. 
Ant. 1299. 

'νονμίΚη, η\ This was the name given under the Turkish do- 
minion to the part of Greece now known as Srcpca *Ελλά£ consisting 
of the whole country north of the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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TO δόλιο* Μεσολόγγι] Cf. το €ρημο* Μβσολόγγέ (Passow, Νο. 259. 2). 
The sufferings of this town during its historic siege in 1825 have 
become proverbial, like το ^α-γνητων κακά in antiquity, and such 
expressions have acquired the form of stereotyped ornamental 
epithets in popular poetry. With regard to the adj. δόλιοι, it is 
generally derived from Βαλός or SctXaior, ' unhappy, miserable.' It 
may have some connexion with the Ital, doglia^ 'grief, pain' ; doglioso, 

* grieved.' 

3. Ησσαρονς (sic) Uaa-aades] viz. Ibrahim Pasha, Omer Vrioni, 
Eeshid, and Scodra Pasha. Omer Vrioni had succeeded the cele- 
brated Ali Pasha in the Satrapy of Jannina. This explains his 
appeal to his predecessor's servants (11. 22 — 25). 

5. η arepfa (sc. γή)] * the dry land ' in opp. to the sea, as here, 
or the continent in opp. to the islands. Cf. 2τ€ρ€ά Έλλάί, * Greece 
proper.' 

μπόμπαί{ς)] * cannon balls, bombs ' ; Ital. h&mha. 

6. \€ΐανοτο\)φ€κα\ ' small arms,' from \(ΐανός (Xeior — \(αίνω, £pic 
\€ΐαίνω fut. λ€ΐαι/ώ). The verb Χαανίζω bears exactly the same sense 
as its classical form λβαίι/ω, viz. ' to powder or pound in a mortar,' 
e.g. XerivavTfs Hdt. 1. 200. 

9. (γ)λυΓ*ώι/ω] (also found (γ)λυτ/9ώι/ω) from λυτ/χίω, *to release, 
redeem,' by means of ransom (λύτρα). In M.G. it means generally 

* to deliver or save.' 

11. |3ιλα«τι, to] Turk, vilayet, a province under a Vali 
(governor). 

Va^ai/] τάζω ( = τάσσω) *to promise,' also in a religious sense 
*to make a vow.' Cf. τάξιμο" or τάγμα *a vow, offering.' 

13. βαστάζω] *to bear, hold' as in the ancient writers, e.g. 
βαστάσαι (sc. τα τόξα) in Soph. Pkil. 657. In M.G. it is also some- 
times used in an intr. sense *to hold out, last.' 
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15. βαρ€ω] *to strike.' It is found in Classical Greek in the 
sense of * weighing down.' 

16. μονάχοί] or μοναχός, adj. * alone, solitary ' ; as a noun 6 μονα- 
χός it means a tnonk, whence our word is derived. 

νταγιαντίζω] Turk, dayad, *to hold out' 

20. φ€/)(ϊ')ω] Note the parasitic ν and compare 'παίρ{ν)ω 
{^€παίρω), π€ρ(ν)άω ( = 7Γ€/)άω) etc. 

μπαϊράκι, τό] Turk, batrak, *a standard.' 

23. τζοχανταραίος, ό] Turk, tckochandar from tckocha, * cloth,' a 
domestic servant in cloth livery, *a retainer.' 

24. τζφάκί, to] Tiurk. tckirak, * apprentice, page.' 
27. κιαμέτι, ro] Turk, guiam, 'feast.' 

30. σκάλα] Ital. scala, *a ladder.' 

31. βαθ ράκος] *frog,' from βάτραχος: an interesting instance of 
interchange between hard and soft consonants. 



X. 

2. καράβι, τό] *a sailing vessel,' dim. from the ancient κάραβος, 
6, a kind of light ship. Cf. κάνθαρος, e.g. Ναξιουργης κάνθαρος Ar. 
Peace 143. Explained by Hesych. as πλοίου €Ϊ8ος. 

4. Αονρος, 6] a river and district in the province of Arta in 
Epirus. 

Καρπ€νήσι, τό] a village in Phthiotis on the site of the ancient 
Οιχαλία. 

5. φλάμπουρο*, τό] *a standard' richly embroidered and orna- 
mented with the figure of the Kapetan's patron saint or with the 
sign of the Cross etc., as here. The word occurs in Med. Gr. as 
φλάμουλον from Med. Latin flaynmulum = chjsa. flammvla, *a little 
banner,' used at a late period by cavalry ; e.g. Veg. Mil. 2. 1. 
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κόκκινο*] See above viii. 19 n. 

γαλάζιος] adj. 'blue, azure' from KoXaivosy *of the colour of the 
κάλαϊί,' i.e. shifting between green and blue, e.g. καλάϊι/οΓ πΗρυξ, 
Anth. Ρ, 7. 428. It is an epithet appHed esp. to the sea and sky. 
Cf. yakavos (see below Part II. xxiii. 9 n.). 

9. ^ίουσ(\ίμη9, 6] a Governor's 'deputy' (Turk, musselim^ *one 
sent, envoy'). 

10. μουλάρι^ το] *a mule,' from Ital. mvZa, 
aaijpL, to] See below xiL 19 n. 

11. Βάλτος, ο] a district in Acarnania. 

13. σφαχτάρι, το] 'a slain victim,' from σφάζω, *to slay by 
cutting the throat,' exactly as in Horn. e.g. άτάρ σφάξ€ν Ώ€ΐσίστρατος 
Od, 3. 454. 

αυγά, τά] pi. of αυγόν, τό, *an egg,' from ancient ώΡόν. For the 
change of ω into av cf. αυτί, 'ear' from root ώτ- (o^s), 

14. σημάδι, το] 'a mark,' from ancient σημ€Ϊον, 'a device upon 
a shield,' as in Hdt. 1. 171, Eur. Phoen. 142, etc. 

va ρίξουν V το σημάδι corresponds to enl σκοττον βάλλ^ιν Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6. 29. 



XI. 

2. καϋμίνος] lit. 'burnt'; metaph. 'miserable, poor, wretched,' 
as a term of compassion. 

4. τηράτε] τηράω (the ancient τηρίω), ' to watch narrowly,' as it 
is frequently used by Aristophanes. 

7. iy\ris] adv. 'last night,' from 6-^4, 'late.' Cf. Ital. sera, 
'evening,' from Lat. sero, 'late.' 

9. *ψήι/ω] 'to cook,' from r^-co. 

10. σουβλίζω] from σούβλα, η^οβζλός, 'spit.' 
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11. γλυκό' κρασί] Cf. olvos μ^λιηΒής Hom. H. 4. 346, etc. 
κρασί, to] *wine,' from 6 άκρατος (sc. οίνος), * unmixed with water.' 

The epithet άκρατος is still used in the mutilated form \ράτο^ (neut.) 
applied to milk, as in Hom. ακρητον γάλα Od. 9. 297. Travellers in 
Greece will remember having their morning slumbers broken by 
the loud cries \ράτο* γάλα/ of the milkman in the street. 

12. αδολον] * unmixed, pure.' The epithet which properly be- 
longs to the wine is here applied to the vessel containing it. The 
word is used in a similar sense by Aesch., e.g. άδολοισι παρηγορίαις 
Ag, 95, where it refers to pure, unadulterated unguent {χρΐμα), 

βαγ€νι, to] * a wine jar.' Cf. βαρέλι (Ital. harUe), * a hogshead or 
pipe.' 

25. yeXcKi, το] Turk, yelek, *a tunic or vest.' 



XII. 

1. 7Γατ€ω] *to trample upon.' In M.G. it is also used in a semi- 
technical sense of brigands and burglars : * to plunder, pillage, break 
into a house.' Cf. Heliod. p. 166 and Cora/s note. 

A€TT€vov] a village in Acamania situated on the Aspro, near the 
site of the ancient Στράτος. 

2. την €κάμαν€ vTfpfidvi] lit. *they made a level pass of it,' i.e. 
they razed it to the ground. 

3. άσπρα, τα] ασπρον (Turk, asper), a small Turkish coin now 
obsolete. The plural is often used in the sense of * money' generally. 

φλωρία, to] φλωρί, * florin,' originally a gold piece of Florence. 
Afterwards applied to all gold coins. 

4. Α€π€νιώτης] strictly *a native of Lepenou,' here used as a 
proper noun. 
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6. Χοτσαμπασίνα] the wife of a Χοτσάμπασης (Turk. Khodjahashi)^ 
a village mayor. 

9. ΊτάΚαβός] adj. * foolish, mad,' from παλαιός (prob. archaic form 

TToXofoff). 

10. πιάνω] * to seize, grasp,' from πΰζω (Dor. πιάζω), 

13. *3(γ)άΐ'ω] = €κβάλλω. 

14. (ξαγορά, η] 'ransom.' 

15. γρόσια, τα] γρόσι (Turk. ghroo8h\ * piastre.' 

16. φ€σια, τα] φίσι^ Turk./e2;. 

17. ττόσια, τα] πόσι (prob. from Turkish ^οοοβΛ=' covering'), 
a sort of cap decorated with tassels once worn by the Klephts. 

18. γραμματικός^ ό] ( = γραμματΈυς) — ψυχονιός (20), * adopted son,' 
see Intr. 

19. ασημένιος] adj., from άσημι, τό, * silver.' The word in its 
modem sense originated in the phrase ασημον άργυριον, * uncoined 
silver.' Cf. Thuc. 6. 8. 1. 

καλαμάρι, τό] * an ink-hom.' A Byzantine word derived from the 
Ital. calamaio. 

21. τάσι, τό] Turk, tas, * a bowl or cup.' 



XIII. 

3. 8ά] another form of the classic δή, used to strengthen or 
limit the sense of the word to which it is attached. Cf. καλά. δά/ 
* Indeed ! ' ironical. 

7. τραγουδώ] * to sing ' ; τραγούδι, * song.' The word is obviously 
derived from the ancient τραγ<^δία, and was originally applied to 
songs of a mournful character: such are in tune all the Klephtic 
ballads and in subject most of them. Later on it came to be used 
of all songs alike. 
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8. σνμπ€*θ€ρος] This term expresses the relation of the bride's 
and bridegroom's respective friends towards each other. It corre- 
sponds to the classic κη8€στης, 

21. 6χ€ντρα, η] = €χι8να, *a viper.' 

άστρίτι, το] some kind of venomous reptile which I have not been 
able to identify. 

22. μονομ€ρί8α, η] a kind of lizard. 

23. φούχτα, η] * a handful.' Etymology uncertain. 
28. Vn-tTi, to] for όσττίτι (Lat. ho8pitium\ * a house.' 

30. va yXvKaefj η καρ8ία της] *that her heart maybe cheered.' 
καρ8ία, Hhe heart/ is used in many senses, corresponding sometimes 
to one and sometimes to another of the Homeric Θυμός j κηρ, rp-op. 
Here it is used as the seat of the appetites. Cf. eirinv Θ* οσον rfdeXe 
θυμός II. 9. 177; €μ6ν κηρ ακμηνον πόσιος και (δητύος lb, 19. 319, etc. 

31. χαψία, η] 'a morsel,' from χάφτω (class, κάπτω), *to swallow, 
gulp down,' as in Ar. Birds 245. 



XIV. 

2. στήνω χοροί/] * to set up a dance.' Cf. iaravm χορούς Hdt. 3. 
48 ; στησαι χορόν Find. P. 9, 200, etc. 

3. ζίφαντωνω] * to make merry.' The verb is a corrupt form of 
€κφαίνω, which in the mid. means ' to show oneself' in public. 

5. μτΓουγιουρτί, τό] Turk, hooyoordi, * order, edict.' 

6. ίλλιά/χι, τό] Turk, illam, * sentence, warrant.' 

8. κρίση V, μ, τ. π.] lit. *that judgment may not seize them.' 
With the form κρίση cf. ράχη, -γνώση etc. (see above iii. 4 n.). 

9. μουζντ€, τό] Turk, moozde, * tidings,' usually * good tidings.' 

10. ρημά8ι] * a wretched thing,' from €ρημος, * desolate.' 

11. χαμπάρι, τό] Turk, habar, 'news.' 
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16. *Αγας, ο] Turk, agha ; a Turkish lord. 
18. μπόι, to] Turk. 6οϊ, * stature.' 

20. λάζος, 6] a kind of dagger, stiletto. Prob. conn, with Sp. lazo, 
35. ίντα] for τι ; a form more frequently found in the islands 

than on the mainland, prob. derived from art, as ίνταν from 

οταν ^ = oT€ — av). 

42. μπαρούτια, η] *a shot,' from μπαρούτι, * gunpowder'; see 

above vii. 23 n. 

45. {μ)πά\\α, η] * a ball,' anc. π άλλα, a synon. of σφαίρα, Eust. 
would read πάλλα in Od, 6. 115. 

46. χάμου] adv. * on the earth,' from χαμαί, 
48. καμπαίτι, το] Tiurk. kahaet, * crime.' 

50. σαλαμέτι, το] Turk. scUamet, pi. of salam, * salutation.' 



ΡΑΚΤ II. 



I. 

1. ρο8οπλασμ€νη] adj., lit. * created of roses.' The rose has 
always been considered by the Greeks as symbolical of all that is 
sweet and beautiful. Cf. ροΒόττηχνί, ροδόχρω: ; poδόμη\ovy * a plump, 
rosy cheek,' Theocr. 23. 8, etc. 

5. φως μονί] a term of endearment, * light of my eyes!' as in 
Hom. Ύη\€μαχ€, γ\νκ€ρ6ν φάος Od. 16. 23, etc., ώ φίλτατον φως Soph. 

1224, etc. It is also used in expressions of asseveration, μα τ6 
φως μου! Cf. * μάτια μου above, Part I. VIII. 28 η. 

6. ^μιΚας'] * μιλάω ( — όμι\€ω\ *to speak.' This sense is derived 
from the more general use * to hold converse,' in which the verb is 
employed by the ancients. 

9. λαγκάδι, το] *a mountain glen, dell, valley,' from ancient 
αγκος^ e.g. ως δ* άναμαιμά^ι βαθί* αγκ€α Θ(σπώα€ς πυρ Hom. H, 
20. 490 ; ayKfa ποιψντα Od. 4. 337, etc. The initial λ is prob. due 
to a corruption of υλι;. Such compounds as υλάγκος are not im-. 
possible in M.G. Cf. μαχαιροπίρουνα ( = μάχαιραι-π€ρόναι^ * knives 
and forks '), etc. 

10. xpvca} adj. * golden.' Cf. χρυσ4τισιν (ΘίΊρτισιν Hom. 7Z. 8. 
42, 13. 24; ξανθή κόμη ih. 1. 197; ξανθαΧ τρίχας Od, 13, 399, etc. 
Pind. N, 10, 11, 5 etc. Fair or blonde hair has always been highly 
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admired among the Greeks on accoimt of its rarity, their national 
complexion being dark. 

13. γ\νκ€Ϊα] adj. * sweet.' Cf. yXvKelai τταίδβί Soph. 0. C. 106 ; 
ώ γ\υκύτατ€ (=ώ φίλτατί), * my dear fellow,' Ar. Ach. 462. 

16. ταχύ, to] * early morning,' opp. to βραδν, τό, * evening.' 
These names, derived from original epithets, are no doubt due to 
the observation of the rapidity with which the day breaks in the 
generally cloudless Greek sky, and the slow advent of darkness, 
ushered in by the twilight. 

17. Θαΰμα, το] *a miracle,' from the more general sense of 

* wonder, marvel.' 

21. *ξημ€ρών€ί ό Θίος την ημ€ραν] * God brings the day.' In 
this phrase, as well as in 6 Beos v€i (Hdt. 2. 13), we get the full 
expression of the idea usually compressed in the impersonal use of 
similar verbs vci, νίφ€ΐ, etc. in ancient, βρίχΕί.^ χιονίζει, etc. in M. 
Greek ; also 'ξημ(ρών€ί alone, * it is getting light.' Noun * ξημέρωμα 

* daybreak.' 

II. 

5. π€ριβόλί, to] *a garden,' from π€ρίβολος, 6, *an enclosure,' 
e.g. π€ρίβολο9 νεωρίων Eur. Hel, 1530, etc. 

7. €{σ)κνψ€ να triri] Cf. οσσάκι yap Kxr^eie γέρων niv€LV μ€ν€αίνων 
Hom. Od, 11. 585, 

III. 

1. aoTipiy to] *the star.' Note here again the favourite change 
of masculine (6 άστηρ) into neuter. 

3. *ξ€φάντωμα^ το] * festival or merry-making,' from *ξ€φαντώνω, 
(see above Part I. xiv. 3 n.). 
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4. προβάλλω] * to come forward.' The active is used in a mid. 
sense in M.G. 

6. ωραίοι] adj. ; from the sense of * seasonable, blooming' it has 
come to mean * beautiful' generally, and is used as a synonym of, 
or rather substitute for καλός, the latter adj. being always applied 
to moral beauty or excellence ( = αγαθός). 

7. χρόνιασμα] or χρόνισμα, * the completion of one whole year,' 
from χρονίζω, which is sometimes used in its classical sense *to delay, 
linger, be slow,' with which cf. χρονίζομ€ν yap Aesch. Ag, 1356; ffv 
χρονίσχι (sc. τό στράτ€νμα) Thuc. 6. 49, etc. But it offcener means 
*to last for a year,' from χρόνος ( = 6roy), e.g. €χρόνισ€ τ6 nmbi, *the 
child has completed its first year.' 

8. €κκ\ησία, η] *church,' whence French ^glise, Ital. chieaa, etc. 
The verb εκκλησιάζομαι is used in the sense of * attending divine 
service.' 

11. σιμα] adv. *close to, near.' Cf. verb σιμώνω intr., *to 
approach.' The word is obviously derived from σιμός, * snub-nosed,' 
but it is not clear how it has got its present meaning, unless indeed 
the familiar signification of the adj. in Classical Greek is due to 
logical specialization, and the M.G. is connected with some more 
general sense which the term at one time may have possessed. 

14. άσπρος"] adj. * white,' prob. from Turk, asper, ασπρίζω, tr. 
* to whitewash ' ; intr. * to turn white.' 

15. *ταφι{ά)ζω] *to match,' either in a trans, or intr. sense, from 
Vaip4, TO, derived from anc. ίταΐρος, * partner.' 

IV. 

1. μουρίδα, η] *the mulberry -tree,' from anc. μορεα. Cf. μονρον, 
TO, * the black mulberry,' from μόρον. 

4. *ί€ ρω] * to know,' corrupted from (ξ^υρίσκω, * to find out.' 
6. σάλι, to] * spittle,' from σίαλον. 
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7. φίύγα,,,άπο κοντά μον^ *get away... far from me.' Cf. άπ* 
€μ€ϋ φνγ€, μη μ€ μολύνης Theocr. Id^l. 20. 10, and for the sentiment 
contained in lines 6, 7 cf. "Epp* αττ* €μ€ΐο, \ βονκόλος cOeKcis μ€ 
κνσαι, τάλαν ; lb. 2, 3. 

κοντά] adv. *near/ lit. *at a short distance/ from adj. κοντός, 
'short.' 

8. άνα{γ)ουλιάζω] *to loathe, be sick at,' from (γ)ονλια (anc. ov\a), 
τά, * the gums.' 

κάρδια] Here it stands in the sense of stomach. For this use 
of the word see above Part I. xiii. 30 n. The phrase av, η κ. μ, may 
be translated * the sight of thee has made my stomach turn.' 

9. tl] for on, * because.' See above Part I. vi. 3. 

yiposy 6] *an old man,' from -γέρων. Note the change of declension. 
Cf. χάρος for χάρων, δράκος for δράκων, etc. 

10. σκόρδον, to] * garlic' This form of σκόροδον is found as 
early as the time of Dioscorides q.v. The derivative σκοροδάΚμη, 
*a sauce of brine and garlic' (e.g. Ar. Knights 199, etc.), survives in 
the form σκορδαλιά or άλιάδα (from αλς, *salt') and is still a favourite 
article of diet with the Greeks. 

κρομμνδι(ον\ το] 'an onion,' from class, κρόμμνον. Also found as 

κρ€μμνδι. 

11. κανάκι, το] * blandishment' ; etym. doubtful, prob. connected 
with κινίομαι. 

12. νερόβραστος] adj. * insipid,' lit. * parboiled.' 
σπανάκι, τό] * spinage,' from Ital. spinace. 

14. γαρνφαλΧάκι, τό] dim. of γαρνφαΧλον (anc. καρυόφνλλον), τό, 
*a clove, clove pink, carnation.' Cf. καρνοφνλλι, vii. 3. and xxxvi. 
16 n.; 17 n. 

15. KOwiWa, η] Alb. KonCKjija, * a maid.' 

16. κανβλλα, η] Ital. caiinella, * cinnamon.' 
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V. 

2. πνευματικός y o\ SC. πατήρ, * Spiritual father, priest.' 

5. Κυριακή, η\ SC. ημίρα, *Sunday,' lit. * Lord's-day.' Cf. κνριακόν^ 
τό, * the Lord's house,' whence Anglo-Sax. cyrc, hirk, church. 

8. ^€VT€piy to] Turk, mender, * sofa, couch.' 

10. κρ7μα, to] from κρίνω, * judgment ; sentence' as in the N.T. 
Afterwards 'the offence' for which one is sentenced. In M.Q. it 
generally means *sin.' Cf the expression ri κρίμα! * what a pity ! ' 

13. άρνη{σ)τγις] for άρνηθης. The r very frequently replaces 
the Θ, as will be seen in the following pieces. Cf. iXevTfpos, 
4λ€υτ€ρία, etc. 

14. apros κα\ λ€ΐτουργία] practically synonymous terms. They 
both refer to the * loaves' or * cakes' of wheaten bread offered for 
the celebration of the Eucharist. A small bottle of wine often 
accompanies these offerings, which seem to have their origin in the 
Hebrew custom mentioned more than once in the Bible. (Cf. άρτοι 
της προθ4σ€ως etc.) Besides these * loaves' a plate of boiled com 
(κόλυβα) is presented on the days appointed for prayers for the dead. 
These offerings fonn a considerable portion of a priest's income and 
this is the point of the retort. The ordinary meaning of Xfirovpyia 
is, of course, *mass.' 

17. hpaiy ai] the * Hours,' a set of prayers or offices, so called 
because they are used at the canonical hours. The book containing 
them is called 'QpoXoyiov and corresponds to the Breviary of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

20. παπα8ία, η] * the wife of a papa or priest.' The lower clergy 
of the Greek Church are usually married. 

VI. 

3. μ] for μά, (Ital. τηα), * but.' 
οντάς] adv. * when,' for δταν. 
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4. παράπονο*, το] * complaint,' cf. παραπονουμΛΐ, *to complain.' 
κορμί, το] * the human body,' from κορμός, * the trunk of a tree,' 

as in Hom., e.g. κορμον δ* €Κ ρίζης προταμων Od. 23. 196, etc. 

5. * πάπλωμα] *a quilt,' from €φάπλωμα, * something spread 
over.' 

μαξιλάρι, το] *a pillow' (lit. * pertaining to the jaw,' Lat. maxiU 
larU), 

6. ακληρος] adj. * without portion'; here it seems to need a 
supplementary gen. as -γάμου, etc. Cf. Άμοιρος, 

7. t6v] here = oi/, *the man whom,' just as in Hom. e.g. θαΚαμον 
τον άφίκ€το Od. 21. 43, and elsewhere in the classics. Cf. της 
αγαπώ XXXVI. 95. 



VII. 

1. νεράντζι, το] Arab, naranj, *an orange.' νεραντζιά, η, *the 
orange-tree.' 

Μνσιρι, t6] Turk, or Arab, masr, Egypt. 

2. νά *ριχνα] Here the confession of love is made by means of an 
orange instead of the usual apple (see App. to Part I.). 

3. τσακίζω] Turk, tchak, *to smash, break.' 
μαστραπάς, 6] Alb. μαστραπει^α, * a cup or pot.' 
καρυοφνλλι, το] See above iv. 14 n. 

4 αγάπη μου] *my love!,' as a term of endearment. Cf. the 
Latin use of amor, e.g. amores et ddiciae tuae Cic. Div. 1. 36. 

5. κ€ντάω] *to embroider,' from κ€ντ4ω, *to prick.' 

6. πουρνο*, το] *the morning,' from πρωι — πρωινός, also used 
in M.G. 

9. βουρλίζομαι] OT βουλίζω, *to be agitated' like the sea, prob. 
connected with Franco-GaU. botUe. 

A. 18 
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^4ρω] 'to beat or lash,' here for dcpofuu, 'to lash oneself' in a mid. 
sense. 

VIII. 

7. ρονχα, τά] 'clothes'; etym. unknown; prob. conn, with tpwp 
(through form ίριονχος, 'containing or made of wool'). 

10. ίτσι] adv. 'thus, so,' Med. Gr., commonly derived from 
οντωσι. 

IX. 

1. κοντούλα, η] 'a little girl,' from kovtos (see above iv. 7 n.). 
γιομάτοςΙ OT γ€μάΓος adj. ' full, fat, plump,' from γίμω OT γ€μιζω^ 

' to cram, fill.' 

2. ν€ραντζομα'γονλάτη] adj. lit. 'with cheeks like orangea' 
μάγονλον, 'cheek,' Med. Greek, conn, with Latin maxilla. 

3. Xfiftovi, To\ ItaL limone, 'a lemon.' 

4. λαβώνω] here in a mid. sense (see above Part I. v. 6 n.). 



X. 

1. άσπρο* ντυμένη] past part. ' dressed in white.' 5σ«·ρο-(€)ντυ- 
μ4νη, from «νδννω, 'to put on,' e.g. fvdwc χιτώνα Hom. II. 2. 42, etc. 
Note the substitution of τ for δ. It is due to the fact that d after 
a V is pronounced very nearly like our d — a sound which is better 
represented in M.G. by ντ — while its usual pronimciation is like that 
of our th in the. Cf. Άντρας for άνδρας (from άνηρ, root avdp-), etc. 

οχ] prep, 'from,' a corrupt form of «#c. Cf. 6ξω for Ιίξω xxvl 9 n. 
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2. άνθος άτταλόν] Cf. Hpcv &νθος μαΚακον Sapph. frgm. 76. 

3. σνχνοκοννω] *to move frequently or rapidly,' σνχνός-κινάω, 

4. €ρωτ€*μ€νοί] past part, of €ρωτ€νομαι^ ' to fall in love.' 

5. ωμορφος] adj. * well-shaped, pretty, handsome,' for €ϋμορφος, 
Cf. Γμορφος, Part I. II. 13. 

podavia, η] * the rose-tree,' from ροδωνία, as in Theophr. R, PL 2. 
2. 1 and other late writers. 

6. χαράζίΐ] impers. *it becomes day' (see above Part I. iii. 3 n.). 

7. Cf. HI. 5, 6. 

νάνου] for (ττάνω. Note the change of ω into ov, and cf. κάτον 
for κάτω, etc. 

XI. 

2. ωρκίστης'] for ωρκίσθης, from ορκίζομαι, { = &μνυμή, *to SWear.' 

3. ra στίφανα τον γάμου] See App. Part I. 

4. Cf. που μοι τά poba, που μοί τά ία, που μοί τά καλά σίλινα ; frgm. 
of a dancing song {ανθ^μα) preserved by Athenaeus (14. 629 b). 

5. \a\ for δια joined to νά by pleonasm. 

6. λονλονδια, τά] pi. of \oυ\oυbι or λούλουδο, ro, *a flower'; 
etym. imknown. Cf. Alb. XjwXjtja. 

XII. 

2. θ€ νάσαι\=θ€\€ΐ9 νά €ΐσαι, an analysis of the ancient future 
which has quite died out in M.G. 

3. θυμούμαι] = Ενθυμούμαι, dep. * to remember, long for.' 

9. τριαντάφύλλον, το] lit. * a rose with thirty petals,' and gener. 
any rose {=ρό8ον), 

15. λαύρα, η] or λάβρα, 'feverish heat' Cf. anc. λάβρος adj. 

18—2 
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XIII. 

2. κόσμος, ο] * the world, the universe.' 

3. μυρίζω] * to smell/ both in a trans, and intrans. sense, from 
μνρον, TO, * unguent, sweet oil,' etc. In Class. Qr. the verb μυρίζω is 
used in the sense of * rubbing with unguent, anointing,' e.g. Ar. 
PL 529. 

5. For the simile cf. Homer's comparison of man's life to the 
duration of one season's leaves on the trees : 

04»; TTfp φυΚΚων γ€ν€η^ τοίη δβ και ανδρών, 
φύλλα τα μ4ν τ &ν(μος χαμάδις χ6«... 

n, 6. 146 folL 

7. δαμάζω] * to overpower, subdue, kill.' 



XIV. 

3. γνρ€νω] * to seek, ask' (see above Part I. v. 10 n.). 
6. κρύος] { = κρν€ρός), adj. *cold, chilly,' from κρύο{ς), τ6, *icy 
cold, frost,' as in Hes. W. and R 492. 



XV. 

1. τάσσω] *to affect to be so and so,' a very rare acceptation 

both in M. and anc. Greek. Cf. Dem. 438. 5 τάξας (€αυτ6ν) των 

» / ■» 
ατΓίστονντων civoa. 

4. σκοτώνω] See above Part I. vii. 9 n. 
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XVT. 

1. € ρωτάς J 6] for €ρως. It is a frequent habit with the modem 
Greeks to form a nomin. out of a 3rd decl. acc. In the case of fem. 
nouns the acc., as it is, becomes a nom. of the 1st decl, ; with masc. 
nouns the addition of a final -s is necessary. The same rule applies 
to all 3rd declen. nouns of any termination whatsoever, e.g. Fem. 
μητ€ρα, θνγατίρα, γυναίκα, χίΧώόνα, etc. ; Masc. πατέρας^ βασιΧ4ας, 
ηγ€μόνας, λβονταϊ, κόρακας, etc. For the expression of * burning 
with love ' cf. χρω πυρ vnadedpopaKtv Sapph. frgm. 2. 10. 

3. σκοτούρα, η] * darkness, trouble,' from σκότος. 

4. λνγουρα, η] * faintness,' from λνγώνω, * to cause one to faint,* 
e.g. ft* ίΚνγωσίν η φωνη σον. Middle Χυγώρομαι, *to faint.' From 
anc. λνγόω, *to overcome,' e.g. φρίνα χρνσω Anth. Ρ, 9. 150, etc. 
With the sentiment cf. τ^θνάκην δ* ολίγω ^ττώίνης φαίνομαι Sapph. 
^ώi sujpra 15. 

5. τρίλλος θα καταντήσω] * I shall end by becoming mad.' Cf. 
θ€λω Ύ^νίσθαι μεανολ^. θνμψ Sapph. frgm. 1. 18. 

τρβλλόί] adj. *mad,' supposed to be connected with στρίβλός, 
* twisted, crooked'; cf. ζουρλός. 

καταντάω] *to come to, end in,' as often in Polybius, e.g. 30. 
14. 3, etc. 

6. ^μπ€ρ8€ύω] * to entangle,' corrupt form of €μπ€ρώ4ω. It is a 
curious fact that as in ancient Greek deo/nat is confused with 8€νομαί 
(in Hom.), so in M.G. δ^νω, in the above instance, stands for δβω. 

K(pi, to] *a candle, taper,' for κηρί from κηρός, *wax.' The 
plural κηροί is found in Heliod. 9. 11 in its modem sense of *wax 
tapers.' 

*σαν TO K€p\ Θά σβυσω] lit. * I shall be extinguished like a taper.' 
C£ €σβ€σθη Νίκαν8ρος Anth. P. 12. 39. 
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7. ψνχη μον] as a term of endearment, * my soul ! ' CL mi 
anime ! PI. MU. Gl. 1330, etc. See above i. 5 n. and Part I. viii. 
28 n. 

8. βΚίμμα ΐΚαρόν] * a cheerful glance,' cf. ϊΚαρον βΚίη^ιν Mel. 44. 

XVII. 

1. άφη{Ύ)κρασΎητ€] See above Part I. v. 9 n. Note the inser- 
tion of a parasitic γ and the change of θ into r. 

φουστανάκι,^ το] dim. of φουστάνι^ τό, or φούστα^ ή, *a petticoat,' 
from Ital. fmtagOo^ * fustian.' 

κακ6μοιρο%\ adj. * ill-fated, hapless.' Μοίρα (Fate) or Moipat in 
the plural are still more or less distinct personalities in the popular 
Greek mind. They are supposed to visit the newly-born babe when 
it is three days old and bestow on it the good or ill lot which is its 
portion through life. 

3. μαρού\ι{ον), το] * lettuce,' for θρώακίνη. Found in later 
writers. 

4. τσατΓίλα, η] *a string' of dry figs. Cf. French un chapelet 
cFoignons, * a string of onions.' 

6. σπάω] or σπάζω ; from the sense of * plucking out ' violently 
(e.g. στΓ. κόμην Soph. 0, Τ. 1243 etc.) it has come to mean *to break* 
and in this sense it is always used in M.G. Here it stands as intr. 
* to break itself.' 

μιτζίθρα, η] a kind of cheese. For the epithet χλωρός, * fresh,* 
cf. τνρος χλωρός, *fresh cheese,' Ar. Frogs 559 etc. 

XVIII. 

1. φουντωτή] See above Part I. iii. 11 n. 

2. πλ€νω] for πλύνω, Cf. σ4ρ{ν)ω for συρω etc. 
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παπαδοπούλα] * the daughter of a papa.' The terminations -πον 
Xos fern, -πονλα are used in patronymics as well as in diminutives. 
In i/epai/rf-oCXa, λίμον-ίτσα we find other dimin. terminations. 

5. αρμ€νον., το] * rigging/ here the part used for the whole *ship.' 
The word is as old as Hesiod who (4. 806) uses it in exactly the 
same sense. The verb also αρμενίζω, * to sail/ though only found as 
a gloss, is no doubt of very ancient origin. 

7. μαΐστρος] Ital. maestro, * a high wind.' A naut. term. 
τραμονντάνα, η] Ital. tramontana^ * the north wind.' 

8. ποδο-φονοΎανο*, το] *a petticoat reaching to the feet.' See 
above xvii. 1 n. Cf. π€πλος or χιτων ποδηρης in Class. Greek. 

9. *φάνηκ€ν] φαίνομαι in the sense *to become seen by baring* 
as in Hom. II. 22. 324 ; Od. 18. 67. 

10. ίΚαμψ* ό ^γιαλός] * the shore gleamed.' Cf. λαμπάσιν άκταΐς 
Soph. 0. a 1049. 



XIX. 

1. κοντο'κλαδίνμίνον] * close-pruned.' The verb κλαθενω is 
found in Clem. Alex, in the same sense and esp. applied to vines. 
πιπ€ρόρριζα, η] * pepper-root.' 

ψ-ιλοί] adj., is used in M.G. in the sense of *slim, slender' of 
form, or * shrill' of sound. 

λνγ*νός] adj. *8lim, flexible, lithe,' from Xvyivosy *of agnus castus' 
(λύγος). See below λυγαριά XXV. 5 η. 

3. πουλήσω] for ττωλι^σω. Cf. κουφός for κωφός, κάτου for κάτω 

etc. 

παζαρ(υω] * to bargain,' from Turk, pazar, * market.' 

5. τσάπισμα, τό] * digging,' from τσάπα (Ital. zappa) * a spade.' 

6. άπάρθ€νος] adj. * maidenly, pure,' the o- being copulative as 
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in uTrapeivcvTos (Soph. frgm. 287). Theocr. uses the epithet in the 
opposite sense (Id^L 2. 41 where the a- is privative). 

βλαστολογίω] * to pick off young shoots ' as in Theophrastus. 

ορίζω] From the sense of * determining, appointing' it has come 
to mean * to command ' as a master, * to own.' Cf. ορισμός σον φιρ- 
μάνι ! * thy command is an imperial decree (firman) ' ironically. 

XX. 

1. κατήφορος, 6] *a slope.' κατώφορος is found as an adj. in 
Alex. Aphrod. 

3. ^πουκάμισο*, το] for νποκάμισον, * a tunic, an under-garment,' 
from υπό and ItaL camicia, * a shirt.' 

4. τσιμπημένη] past part. * pinched,' from τσιμπάω, *to pinch,' 
Alb. τσιμΒί. 

XXI. 

νοννός, ό] This term is usually applied to a * godfather' (ItaL 
nonno, * grandfather ') ; here it denotes the * best-man.' 

1. βάρσαμον, τό] for βάλσαμος, η, *the balsam-tree.' On the 
interchange of ρ and λ see above Part I. ii. 14 n. 

*ff τη ρίζα τον β.] lit. * when the balsam-tree takes root,' i.e. at 
the beginning of spring. On * basil' see below xxvii. 11 n. 

2. *παντρ€ύομαι] for νπανδρ€νομαι ( = νπ* άν8ρ\ yiyvopai) *to be 
married,' properly applied to a woman, but often used indifferently 
in the sense of ννμφ^νομαι, Mid., which is strictly used of a man by 
the ancients, e.g. ννμφ^νον δέμας ^Ηλέκτρας Eur. El. 1340 etc. 

3. On στέφανα, λαμπάδίς etc. see App. to Part I. 

4. προικία, τά] *the dowry' from προίζ. 
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ΧΧΙΤ. 

1. *μβας] for €μβαίν€ΐς, 

άνάΘ€μα] ΟΓ ανάθημα. This word and its derivative άναθίματίζω 
have in M.G. the sense familiar to us through our verb * to anathe- 
matize/ 

3. 4. The importance attached to a girl's proficiency in spinning 
and weaving (fpya γυναικών), in addition to her personal charms, 
reminds one of Achilles' refusal of Agamemnon's daughter : 

ουδ* fi χρνσ^ίτ] *Αφρο8ίττ] κάΧΧος €ρίζοί, 
tpya δ' ^Αθηναίυ γλαυκώττώι Ισοψαρίζοι, 
ονδί μιν hi γαμίω, 

η, 9. 389 foil. 

4. ρόκα, η\ Ital. rocca, the 'distaff' {ηΧακάτη), 
άργάλίος, 6] the * loom ' (Ιστός), 

5. κίντισμα, τό] 'embroidery,' for κίντημα from κ€ντάω ( = κ€ντ€ω) 
*to embroider' (see above vii. 5 n.). The verbal noun κεντητός is 
found in Epictetus in the sense of * embroidered.' 

γλ^ντισμα, τό] * amusement,' for γλίντημα from γλ(ντάω, *to enjoy 
oneself.' Turk, eilendi^. 

σ€ργιάνι, τό] Turk. Shiran, 'promenade, idle amusement.' 



XXIII. 

1. φύσα, Bopea μου] Of. παννύχιοι d* apa τοί γ€ (viz. Bopeas and 
Ζ4φυρος) ττυρης άμυδις φ\όγ* ίβαλλον \ φυσώντ(ς Χιγ^ως Hom. II, 
23. 217—8. 

Βορ€α] Synizesis, pronounced -ya, just as if it were spelled -la 
or -€ia, Cf. '€os pron. -yos etc. 
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naviay τά\ * sails/ pliir. of iravi{pv\ to. This word is commonly 
derived from Ital. pawao^ * cloth.' I am inclined to think that it is 
probably a survival of the Doric πδνίον (for πηνίον\ dim. of ιτηνη or 
πηνος. The latter is used in Classical Greek for *web' ; the dim. 
navi{ov\ and more usually its plural ττανια, is the M.Q. for * sails.' 
Cf. the ancient use of ιστός and Ιστία. 

2. {αΙ)ματωνω\ in the sense of αΙμάττω intr. *to be stained 
with blood/ as in later writers. For the active cf. χ€Ϊρας αΐμάξας 
Soph. Aj. 453 ; κράτα αίμάξω π€τρα id, Phil, 1002. 

κονπία, τα\ for κωπια (dim. of κωπη). The ου often replaces the 
ω in M.G., as remarked already, and vice versa, Cf. infra (L 14) 
φουλίά for φωλ€ά. /3ώδι(θϊ/) (from βοΰς) for βoυbι{ov) etc. On the 
fondness of the M. Greeks for diminutives and neuters I have com- 
mented elsewhere. Cf. infra δάκτνλοι/, τ6 ; χιόνι, αηδόνι, κ€φάΚι etc. 

3. άνάψαν(€)] from άνάπτω, * to set fire to.* Here it is used in 
an intr. sense * to catch fire.' The final f is a parasitic vowel often 
affixed to the 3rd pers. plur. for euphony's sake, e.g. €τρώγαν(€) 
etc. 

σκαρμοί] for σκαΚμοί, This is another instance of the interchange 
of λ and p, Cf. infra (1. 7) αρμη for 5Κμη and see above Part I. n. 
14 n. 

4. απόστασα] from άποστ€νω. The act. aor. with a mid. sense 
{^άφέστην in the sense of * giving up work' from sheer weariness). 
It has come to mean generally * I am weary, worn out' (^άπ(ίρηκα). 

€σβ€σθηκ η πνοη μου] *my breath is extinguished.' Cf. Ζσβη 
ουρος Hom. Od, 3. 183. 

5. €φρύγησαν τά χ^ιΚη μου] * my lips are parched.' Cf, ίφρύγη 
δίψ€ος ϋπο Anth. P. 7. 293. 

8. Voi}] for οτΓου, a relative particle used both as pron. and adv.: 
= who, which, where, etc. 

9. yaKav0s] from γαλι;νόί(?). If my derivation is correct its 
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original meaning is * calm, serene/ from which it has come to mean 
simply *blue or azure/ chiefly applied to the sea or sky and to *blue* 
eyes. See, however, above, Part 1. x. 5, note on γαλάζιος, 

10. «λττίδα, η] a nom. formed from the acc. See above, 
XVI. 1 n. 

15. προφθάνω] * to overtake ' ( = καταλαμβάνω). 

18. V] for VoC, oTTOv. 

19. ava(r€V€T€^ ανασάνω (for άνα-στ€νω), *to sigh, breathe.' 
Another form άναστίνάζω. 

20. σπλαγχνίζομΛΐ] ΟΤ ^νσιτλαγχνίζομαι^ *to take pity.' The 
former as well as the adj. €ΰσπ\αγχνος are found in the N.T. 

XXIV. 

2. ογάλία, αγάλια] Turk, aghali aghalli, adv. * little by little, 
slowly.' 

3. φουσκω-θαλασσία, rf\ the * swell of the sea,' from φουσκώνω, 
*to puff up, swell,' both trans, and intr. ; cf. φούσκα (=anc. φνσκη), 
*a bladder.' 

8. σπρώχνω] *to push, drive, urge on,' corrupt form of the class. 
σπύρχω. In Homer it is found used of the winds exactly in the same 
sense as here, ore σπίρχωσιν acXXai, * when storms are driving fast,' 
Κ 13. 334. 

12. yepa] adv. * strongly,' from ytpos, * strong, mighty,' conn, 
with the anc. ydpas, * prize.' 

XXV. 

1. Seppat, ai] a town in Eastern Macedonia, near the site of the 
ancient Lichna. 

4. νεροχύτης, 6] a kind of basin in which dishes etc. are washed, 
and from which the water passes into the sink. 
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πατ(ρό{ν), to] * a kneading-board,' from Lat. patera, 'a broad, flat 
dish.' 

5. λνγαρία, η] from anc. Xvyos, a * willow-like tree ' ; lAt. intejp 
agnvs castus^ used in old, as well as in modem, times for wreaths. 
Cf. Anacr. 39, etc. Derivatives λυγ«ρ0£, Xvyvos, λυγίζω, etc. 

XXVI. 

1. Μανρη θ,] the Black Sea, as I take it, but it is quite possible 
that it may be μανρη in the sense of 'dark,' as an ornamental epithet 
of the sea. Cf. Homer's οΧνοπα πόντον Od, 2. 421, etc. 

2. €KarV«] for €κάθησ€. Cf. οταν — χ(\ώών €ζομ4νη K^Kabfj Ατ. 
Peace 800. 

irvpyov] i.e. a nest. 

4. μαζώνω] *to gather, collect, bring together,' from μάσσω {μάζα) 
in the sense of * choosing by feeling.' 

8. χάφτω] See above Part I. xiil 31 n. 

9. οξω] adv. * out,' for ίξω. On the opposite change of ο into e 
see Part I. iii. 10 n. 

κοριός, 6] *a bug,' from κόρις. 

XXVII. 

1. κοράσιο\ τό] This word, which generally denotes * a maid,' 
must here be understood in a wider sense * young woman.' 

3. στοι,χ€Ϊο\ τό] * ghost, spirit.' See Introd. Few words have 
had a more adventurous history. It originated as a dim. of στοίχος, 
* a row or rod,' then it was particularly apphed to the gnomon of the 
sundiaL Afterwards it came to mean metaphorically a first b^in- 
ning or element; a letter of the alphabet; a trifle (e.g. τά στοιχ€Ϊα 
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τον κόσμου Ν. Τ. Galat. iv. 3) ; a sign of the Zodiac, etc. Its modem 
meaning may have arisen from a superstitious association of spirits 
with the elements of nature. 

4. ηχόί^ ο] for ηχος, also found as αχός, whence verb άχ4ω 
=ηχ€ω, *to sound.' Cf. Hom. Hymn to Bern, 479; Eur. Phoefa, 
1523, etc. 

7. άρρωστικό\ τό] 'medicine,' lit. *that which appertains to a sick 
man (άρρωστος).^ 

8. 'γίδα, ή] for αιγίδα, * a she-goat,' from root aly- {αίξ). 

9. καρτ€ρώ'] ' to wait, lie in ambush ' ; noun καρτίρι, τό, * ambus- 
cade.' 

"Ανοιξί', η] * the Spring,' from άνοίγω ( = άνοίγννμι), lit. * the season 
when plants blossom forth.' 

10. φκιάνω] *to make,' also found as φτιάνω or φτιάζω. It is 
supposed to be derived from €νθννω. 

στρονγγα, η] * the milking part of a sheep-fold.' Alb. arpovvjcay 
connected with στράγγω, Lat. stringo, etc. 

άρμίγω] *to milk,' from άμ€λγω, through intermediate change 
ά\μ4γω, 

XXVIII. 

Intr. The Ncpaibes are also designated as Καλαι Άρχόντισσαι, 
or * benign ladies ' euphemistically. Cf. anc. Ένμ€νί8€ς, etc. 

The derivation of ΚάΚλικάντζαρος has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained yet. Some would derive it from κάΚος and κάνθαρος, *a 
beetle.' Etymologically this theory is plausible ; for κατσαρίΒα or 
κατζαρίδα (from anc. κανθαρίς, ΊΒος) is used in many parts of Greece 
as the name for a beetle. Cf^also the old proverb κανθάρον σκιαί, 
applied to those who are frightened without cause. On the other 
hand, it is not easy to see what the * beetle' could have to do 
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with the mischievous goblins to whom the name ΚαίΧλικάντζαρο^ 
belongs. Students of modern Greek folk-lore have here an object . 
of investigation requiring no common measure of ingenuity. 
3. πασονμάκία, ra\ Turk, bashmakj * sandals or slippers.' 

8. αρραβώνα, η] here * the engagement ring.' See above I. vin. 
10 n. 

11. βουτάω] or βοντίζω trans, and intr. *to sink, dive,' from 
βυθίζω Polyb. 2. 10. 5. 

πάτος, ο] * bottom,' from ττατίω, 

14. γ€λάω] here trans. *to laugh at one, deceive.' Cf. Theocr. 
20. 1 Ευν€ίκα μ €γ€λασσ€, 

XXIX. 

I. Τΐ€φτη, η] corrupt form of Πίμπτη, * Thursday,' lit. * the fifth 
day of the week.' Μ^γάλι; Τ14φτη, * Great Thursday,' i.e. the Thursday 
before Good Friday. 

σηραίνωΐ 'to give the signal,' esp. for divine service, on the 
σήμαντρο" or * signal-board,' which still in some out-of-the-way 
districts does duty for a bell. It must be borne in mind that the 
Turks, when they conquered Greece, prohibited the use of bells in 
the churches. 

κοινωνώ] Ho partake in the sacrament of the eucharist'; also 
μ€τα\αμβάνω, lit. *to participate' in the Lord's Supper, whence 
κοινωνία, μ€τάΚηψις ΟΤ μεταλαβία * communion.' 

3. vcovraiKoSy 6] dim. of v€os, *a youth.' Cf. μικρούτσικος from 
μικρός, etc. 

9. κριματισμ4νος] past part, of κριματίζω, *to commit a sin 
(κρϊμα).^ Pass, κριματίζομαι * to be excommunicated on account of a 
sin.' See above v. 10 n. 

II. κα\ τώρα] *but as it is.' Cf. ancient idiomatic use of 
νυν S4, 
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14. κνβονρι, ro] Turk, kooboor, *tomb,' connected with root κνμβ-, 
whence κνμβος, κνμβ% Lat. cymbay etc. 

15. χ\€μ(τρίζω\ *to neigh,' corr. from χρ€μ€τίζω. It is also found 
as χΚημιτράω for χρ€μ€τάω, 

ποΒαρίζω] * to kick,' lit. * to move the foot' (ποΒάρι), 



XXX. 

1. τζιομττάνος, ο] οτ τσοπάνης, Turk, tchohan, *a shepherd.' 

3. Χίβίντης^ 6] See above I. i. 12 n. Cf. Ital. levantino. The 
word is used in a sense analogous to that of πάΚληκάρι (see above 
I. II. 15 n.). 

16. ayakiava] adv. * slowly.' Cf. ayaXt, αγάλια above, XXIV. 2 n. 
καμαρώνω] See above I. III. 14 n. 

17. βιαστικά] adv. * quickly, with speed' (βία), Cf. verb βιάζομαι, 
*to make haste,' adj. βιαστικός. 



XXXI. 

2. σιγανός, ή, όν] adj. * gentle, slow,' from the original sense of 
* silent ' (σιγή). Adv. σιγά, or σιγανά, * slowly, noiselessly.' 

3. καρπίζω] * to bring forth fruit,' from καρπός, 
χωράφι, τό] * a ploughed field,' from χώρα. 

5. ψωμίζω] *to ripen and become fit for bread' (ψωμί), 

7. σιτάρι, τό] * wheat,' from σϊτος, 
κριθάρι, τό] * barley,' from κριθή, 

8. αμπάρι, τό] Turk, ambar, *a storehouse, granary.' Also 
applied to the *hold' of a ship. 
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9. καλαμπόκι, ro\ ' maize or Indian com.' The name is derived 
from κάλαμος (M.G. καλάμι) *reed/ and is due to the reed-like stem 
of the plant. It is also called άραβοσίτι^ ' Arabian com.' 

10. βρΊζα^ η\ * rye,' from ΡρΊζα, The word is found in Galen. 
*ρνζι, ro] 'rice,' dim. from ορνζον or όρυζα, 

11. μπάρα, η\ *a ροοί,' prob. from Ital. hara. 

12. γίννημα, τό] 'crop of cereals,' lit. *that which is bom' (from 
the earth) ; pi. Ύ€ννηματα, ' cereals,' par excellence, 

13. κοιλό\ To\ Ht. *the hollow,' a measure of cereals very nearly 
corresponding to our bushel. 

14. κονρβονλο\ to] *the root of a vine.' The word is connected 
with κνρβ^ις, Lat. cwnms, etc. 

15. oXfvpay, o] *a seller of flour (αλί Opt).' Millers and flour 
sellers are considered by the Greeks as a particularly greedy and 
exorbitant class of people. Of. the popular proverb Θεωρία ^Επισκό- 
που και καρδία μυλωνά, *a Bishop in appearance, but at heart a 
miller,' wolf in sheep's coat. 

16. ακριβά] adv. * dearly,' from ακριβός, * dear,' in both senses of 
the word. 

17. The sentiment and tum of expression in 11. 15 — 17 is 
identical with that of the well-known lines in Homer : πόλλ* αλγ€α 
8υσμ€ν€€σσιν, \ χάρματα δ* €ύμ€ν4ττ}σι Od. 6. 184. 

18. φαμηλια, η] Ital. famiglia, * family.' 



XXXII. 

1. βοσκία, η] * pasture,' for βοσκή, 

8ροσολογ€οϋμαι] *to refresh Oneself,' fiOm δρόσον λί'γω, lit. *to pick 
dew.' Of. Βροσία, *cool weather or breeze'; 8ροσ€ρός or 8ροσότο£^ 
* cool ' ; δροσίζω, * to make cool,' etc. , 
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3. άπόσκια] adv. *in the shade/ from adj. απόσκιο^, * shady' 
(από — σκιά). 

4. γάργαρος] adj. 'gurgling/ an onomatopoetic word. Cf. γαρ- 
γάρα. 

6. μονσχάρι, ro] or μοσχάρι (from μόσχος), strictly *a calf, 
heifer'; but also applied to the young of other animals. Here it 
is used of a * fawn.' 

7. Note the ring of fatalism and the idea of a double Fate: 
first, a general fate moving on through Time, and second, alongside 
of it, a personal fate attached to each individual at his birth. 

9. βαρίω] * to hit, to wound.' See above, I. ix. 15 n. 



XXXIII. 

1. γοργός] adj. * fleet, swift, quick.' 

4. χτίζω] *to build,' for κτίζω, 

5. λάστΓΐ;, ή] * clay, mud,' from \άμπη, \άπη, 

ασβέστη^ η] οτ άσβίστης, 6 (anc. &σβ€στος, η), * unslaked hme.' 
12. Βιάφορο\ τό] 'interest' on money lent, hence *gain, profit.' 
παπούτσι^ τό] Turk, papootch, *shoe,' whence Ίταποντοτης^ ό, 
* shoemaker.' 



XXXIV. 

3. 7Γ6ϊ/ϊ/α, η] *a pen.' Lat. penna, *a feather.' 

vivva κα\ χαρτί] This is a graphic way of describing the accuracy 
of the account. The expression occurs in many poems of this class. 

4. ίΚπίζω] It is used here in a sense slightly difierent from that 
of *hope.' This use is not unknown in ancient Greek. Cf. τίς 

A. 19 
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τ^Κπισ€ν άμαρτησ^σθαί τινα των ηοΚντων τοιαντην άμεφτίαν/ Lys. 
189. 24, etc. 

5. Cf. Epitaph, Bionis 1, 2. 

10. πίκρα^ η\ * bitterness,' from πικρά fern, of πικρός, as Θ4ρμη, 
* heat, fever,' from θ€ρμη, etc. 

12. στ€ρ€νομαι] from σΎ€ρ4ομαι, *to be deprived of.* Cf. the 
expression ^arript^tv η βρύση, *the fountain has run dry.* 

13. τραντάζω] *to shake, heave,' both trans, and intr. It is prob. 
derived from τριαινόω, * to move with a trident,' — τριαινωτηρ, esp. as 
it is usually applied to the sea or earth. 

14. ραγίζω] * to crack,' from root pay of ρηγννμι, 

19. For the simile cf. οίη π(ρ φύλλων γ€ν€η, τοίη bt και άντρων 
Hom. iZ. 6. 146. The world is often represented by a tree, as in 
Passow, p. 593, where the idea is worked out in detail The 
fruits of this tree are men, and Death is the gleaner who plucks 
them. 

20. Cf. the popular proverb "Ο,τ* 7ράφ« ^bh "{«γράφα, *What is 
written cannot be unwritten,' and similar expressions, e.g. to γραφτό , 
TO γραμμ€νο\ for destiny. The idea is rather oriental than Hellenic. 
Cf. the maktoub of the Arabs, etc. 

23. τύχη] The personification of Fortune is not so common in 
modem Greek lore as that of Fate (Μοίρα), but the two ideas are 
often confused. 

27. συμβούλιο*, το] * consultation,' as a technical term. 

29. ντ€βρι] I have been unable to ascertain the origin or exact 
meaningof this word. 'r^'^CXT^Wic fmem^'^-^ ,ού-^ο^^^ 

31. σπ(τσαρία, η] ItaL spezieria, * an apothecary's shop.' 
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XXXV. 

3. αδράχτι, to] * spindle/ from άτρακτος. See Hdt. 4 162, 
Plat. etc. 

8. naTTjKiy το] * sandal,' from πατίω, *to tread.' 
πόρτα^ η] Ital. porta, * door.' 

9. 'ί(ά) 'πάι/ω, *ί(ά) κάτω] * up and down.' This is a colloquial 
expression much used by the inhabitants of South Macedonia. The 
ς is pronounced as sk, 

10. "Aytos ΠρόΒρομος] *St Precursor,' an epithet applied to St 
John the Baptist. I suspect that the name of the church has some 
connexion with that of the locality Προδρό/χι, which is a corrupt form 
of ΊννοΒρόμων (see Introduction). 

11. yatbaposj 6] * an ass,' as a term of reproach. Other forms 
γάΒαροί, yabovpL Etymol. unknown ; but I will venture to suggest 
αγαν — δί'ρω. It may have originated as a humorous epithet of the 
animal. 

13. κουμπάρα, η] fem. of κουμπάρος, 'compare,' Ital. compare, 

* a man-gossip.' 

14. κάΚογρηά, η] * a nun,' lit. * a good old woman.' Cf. κάΚ6γ€ρος, 

* a monk.' 

18. στέφανα] See above Appendix to Part I. 

20. κασ^λλα, η] Ital. cossa, cassetta, * a chest, trunk.' 

21. φ€γγάρι, το] ' the moon,' lit. * the shining one,' from φύγγω, 
*to shine,' just as in Ap. Rh. 4. 1714. 

23. ισοΓ, ό] a kind of bird, which I have been unable to identify. 
The spelling of the word is quite arbitrary, and instead of i it may, 
for aught I know, be spelt with ft, ot, vt, η, eta 



19—2 
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καμπάνα, η\ Ital. campana, *a belL' The simile refers to the curve 
of the eyebrow so much prized by the Greeks. Of. the expression 
*φρνδια μου y ραμμένα above, I. IT. 13 n. 

26. διάκος, o\ for διάκονος, ' deacou.' 

χαζβάΚωνομαί\ * to become χαζός, " stupid," ' from χαίνω or χάσκω^ 
* to gape.' 

27. χα/jrt, to] * paper,* often used as a synonym of βιβΚίον, 
*book.* 

28. καμαρώνω] See above, I. in. 15 n. 

29. Βιαβάζω] *to read,' from Βιαβαίνω, *to go through.' Cf. 
class. Βίέρχομαι, Β^ξέρχομαί, etc. in a similar sense. 

κανοναρχίω]^ άρχομαι του κανόνος. It has come to mean *to 
prompt,' as in the Greek church the reader (αναγνώστης) first reads 
the anthem which the singer (ψάλτης) chants after him. 



XXXVI. 

1. κοντ€νω V άιτοθάνω] *I am nearly dead.' Cf. τ^βνάκην δ' ολιγω 
^'ιτιh^vης φαίνομαι, Sapph. frgm. 2. 15. 

2. άναψα κάί καίουμαι] ' I am aflame and burning.' Cf. χρώ wvp 
vnaBe^popaKfVy Sapph. ubi supra 10. 

ξίνης μάνας yevva] *a strange mother's offspring,' a periphrasis 
for 'a strange maid.' It reminds one of the use of παις by the 
ancients, e.g. Λυδών 7Γαίδ6Γ, *sons of the Lydians,' i.e. the Lydians, 
Hdt. 1. 27, etc. 

3. παγόνι, τό] ItaL pavone, 'peacock or peahen.' αηδόνι — 
παγόνι : the one refers to her voice, the other to her figure. 

4. K€p'ia, τά] for κηρία, * tapers.' It refers to the funeral candles 
placed at the head and. feet of the dead. 
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7. The lover's dream of * picking flowers with his sweetheart' 
reminds one of Theocr. : 

ηνθ€ς €μα συν ματ pi θίΚοισ νακίνθινα φνλλα 

€ξ δρ€ος Βρίψασθαι. Idyl. XI. 25. 

9. πόνος της καρΒίας] * a pain in the heart,' for * love.' Cf. ύττο- 
κάρΒιον €\kos Theocr. Idyl, xi. 15. 

11. βασιλικόϊ, ό] 'basil,' an aromatic plant known to the ancients 
as ωκιμον βασΐΚικόν. In this, as in other cases, the noun disappears 
and the adj. usurps its place. Cf. πν€νματικ6ς (sc. πατήρ), *a priest,' 
κνΒώνιον (sc. μη\ον\ * a quince,' etc. 

16. γαρουφαλίτσα, η] dim. of γαρουφαίΚία * carnation' the plant. 

17. γαρούφα\ο\ τό] * carnation' the flower. See above, iv. 14 n. 

18. Χάρος y 6] On Charon see above Intr. to xvi. For the 
comparison of a maid to a young shoot of a plant cf Hom. Od. 6. 
163 foil., where Odysseus compares Nausikaa to a φοίνικος viov ίρνος, 

29. τη-γάνι, το] * a frying-pan,' hence τηγανίζω * to fry.' 
ποντικός, 6] SC. μυς, * a mouse or rat ' lit. * of Pontus.' The adj. is 
used in the sense of the simple noun. Cf. above 11 n.. 
31. σ€βντάς, 6] Turk, sevda, * passion, desire' (t/iepor). 

33. ^μιλας ζαχαρ€νια] 'thy speech is (sweet) like sugar.' Cf. rjbvc- 
πης — γΧνκίων μίλιτος αυ8η Hom. 77. 1. 248. 

34, 35. These verses consist of thirteen syllables each, instead 
of fifteen, which is the usual number. 

37. μισ€νω] *to depart,' from Lat. mittere. In Med. Greek it was 
used as an official term *to dismiss' from the Court. 

νοστιμ€ν<ύ\ OT νοστιμίζω, 'to become nice,' from νόστιμος adj. 
'nice to the taste, pretty, etc.' νοστιμάΒα, η, *nice flavour, grace, etc.' 
The word is connected with the Homeric νόστος, * return ' ; νόστιμος, 
'belonging to a return.' It acquired its present meaning of *pleasing' 
as early as Lucian (see Merc. Cond. 39, Litct. 19). There was no 
more joyful day for the expatriated Greek than that of his return 
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home, νόστιμον ^μαρ, Το this day residence in a foreign country 
(if i/iTf ία) is regarded as the greatest evil : see below distich 49. 

38. νίβομαι] for vinropxu (later form of νίζομαι), *to wash one- 
self.' 

43. μ€ τον καιρόν] * in time.' Cf. tv καφψ Aesch. Pr, 379, etc. ; 
€s καιρόν Soph. Aj. 1168, etc. 

46. ζονλ€ΐα, η] * jealousy,' from ζουλ€νω (for ζηλ^νω), 
*ξ€θνμασμ€νος] past part, of *ξ€Θνμαίνω { = (κθνμαίνω\ *to lose 

one's spirit or anger {θυμός\^ then of wine, etc. *to lose its flavour, 
go flat.' 

47. On the sentiment cf. Soph. Ant 781 foil. : "Έ,ρως avUm 
μάχαν,.,,καί σ' οϋτ* αθανάτων φνξιμος ovbels οϋθ* άμ€ρίων σ4 y άνθρώ' 
πωVy 6 δ' €χων μ€μην€ν, 

48. 7Γ6τρα, η] * stone,' in the sense of πέτρος^ ό. 
π€Ϊσμα^ τό] * spite, quarrel.' 

49. if να, τά] SC. χώματα, 'foreign lands,' then * residence in 
foreign lands, exile.' Hence ξ€νιτ€νομαι, *to go abroad'; icvircta, 
'residence in foreign lands,' etc. 

50. ορφανός] adj. ; it is used in a very general sense 'deprived 
of friends, not necessarily of parents. Here it is applied to a lover 
left alone by the departure of his mistress. Cf. the ancient use of 
the word. 

53. ά*μόvιy τό] * anvil,' for ακμόνων (dim. of ακμών), which is found 
in Aesop. 

54. This distich, like the two (34, 35) noticed above, consists of 
two lines of thirteen syllables each. 

κούτρα, ή] Alb. coutra, * head,' a word used in a humorous sense, 
pretty much as we use the expression * mug.' 
τοντα] for ταντα, as τοντος for oiroy. 

58. άνάΚατος] adj. lit. 'without salt,' then 'insipid, silly.' Cf. 
Lat. inmlma, e.g. insulmsimm homo Cic. Cat, 17. 12, etc. akts, in 
the sense of * wit,' Uke Latin sales, is found in Plut. 2. 685 A. 
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60. See above, Nos. 34, 35 and 54. 

μάγ€ΐ€ί^ to] * love-charms.' See an interesting paper on Magic 
and Divination among the modem Greeks by W. H. D. Bouse, M.A., 
in Folk-Lore, VoL x. No. 2. 

bovXeioj ff\ * business,' esp. of a coarse nature ; this is its commonest 
sense in M.G. derived from the ancient custom of having menial work 
of all kinds done by slaves. The name bovXos is used in the sense 
of θ€ρά7Γων, * an ordinary domestic servant,' whereas the word cor- 
responding to the classical bovXos is σκλάβος (see above. Part I. 
v. 11 n.). 

61. 8paKosy 6] for 8ράκων, *a dragon.' This monster and its 
female (δράκαινα) play a prominent part in M.G. mythology (see 
Introd. to xxvn, xxviii). The rivers, springs and wells believed to 
be haunted by them are called 8paKov€pia, 

65. Aevrtpoy η] * Monday,' lit. *the second day' of the week. 
These are the Greek names for the seven days: Κυριακή, Aevrtpa, 
Τρίτη, Ύ(τάρτη^ Πέμπτη, Τ1αρασκ€νη, Σάββατον, 

66. "ASiyy, ο] * Hades.' This is still the common Greek name for 
the other world. 

67. ayjnfXos] adj. for vyjnjXos, *tall, high.' 

κάθ€σαι] κάθομαι^ *to sit.' This verb is commonly used in the 
sense of * Uving, dwelling,' as here. 

69. κίλαΓδώ] * to sing,' appUed to birds esp. The verb is used in 
a more general sense by the classical writers. Of. άτάρ κίΧά^ησαν 
Άχαιοι Hom. η, 23. 869 ; Find. Ο. 2. 3, etc. 

τρυφερός] adj. *soft, tender,' specially appUed to meat, oppf to 
τραχύς, * tough.' Used also metaphor, as here. Its special meaning 
is, I think, ancient. Of. Juv. 11. 137 where Tri/phenis is evidently 
more than an ordinary proper noun ; it contains an allusion to the 
gentleman's profession. 

70. ημπορώ] * I am able, I can,' a corrupt form of ^υηορίω. 
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72. χαντζάρι^ το\ Turk, khandjizr, * a dagger.' 

73. λατρβύω] strictly *to worship, adore,' in a religious sense, 
then as an exaggerated expression of devotion. In the former sense 
it οοοιη·8 in Eur. e.g. λ. Φοίβω Ion 152. 

75. Κόλασις, η] * Hell,' lit. * torture, a place of punishm ent.' 

76. κορώνα, η] Ital. corona^ *a crown, wreath.' The custom of 
crowning with a chaplet of flowers the fairest maid of the village is 
familiar in other countries besides Greece. 

77. καϊμάκι, το] Turk, kmmak^ * cream.' 

78. ανακατώνω] *to tum upside down, mix up.' From the 
common classical expression still familiarly used, &νω κάτω : of. Ar. 
Birds 3 ; Dem. 544. 1, etc. 

81. πρασινο-κιτρινίζω] *to tum of a yellowish green.' Cf. χλωρό- 
T€pa ποίας €μμί Sapph. 2. 14. 

χ. π, — ^hh ορίζ^ί] *he has no command over his limbs.' Cf. τρόμος 
πασαν aypci Sapph. 2. 13. 

82. ^ν^ρίζομαι] * to worry, to take offence at.' The preposition 
ζυν is an interesting siurvival of the archaic form of συν, 

84. κνττάζω] *to gaze at,' from κνπτάζω (frequent, of κυητω) 
found in Aristophanes, e.g. Lya, 17, CI. 509, etc., and in other writers 
in a slightly different sense. 

87. Once more the apple mentioned as a message of love 
(see above App. to Part I.). Cf. the use of it in the Idylls of 
Theocritus. 

δαγκάνω] *to bite,' from ^άκνω. 

91. αστροπελέκι,, το] ' a thunderbolt.' The word is of Byzantine 
origin. It seems to have been the name given to some mediaeval 
kind of weapon — most prob. a mace with a head in the form of 
a spiked ball, which suggested the idea of a *star' {άστρο-) — and 
hence metaphorically applied to the thunderbolt It is evidently 
used in such a sense by Anna Comnena {Alexiad m. 93) who 
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mentions, among the presents sent hy Alexius to Henry III., an 
άστρο7Γ4\(κνν ^^^^μίνον μ€τά χρυσαφιού. This expression has puzzled 
commentators, and Gibbon {R. Emp, ch. lvi.) attempts a purely 
fanciful explanation in translating it *a radiated crown Μ In 
my opinion, there can be no doubt that it refers to a mace 
/ornamented' or * bound with gold,' bthtpAvos and δίΐ/ω being 
the stock Greek terms for * setting' or * binding' something in 
metal. Coray would read άστραπίΚύκι and derive it from άστράπτω, 
* to lighten,' and ττίλβκυί, * an axe,' — *the axe of lightning,' a poetical 
name for the thunderbolt. But, I think, the above reference to 
Anna Comnena clearly shows that, whether properly or metaphori- 
cally, the word was in her time used as the name of some military 
weapon or ornamental staff. 

92. vT€priy ro] Turk, derdi, * pain, suffering.' 

95. νπ6μ€ν€, καρΒονΧά μου] Of. τ4τ\αθι^ Θνμ4. 

97. χάΚκοπράσινος] adj. * COpper-green.' Of. χάΚκοπρόσωπος and 
χάΚκόχρονς found in late writers. 

η-όδι, to] * a foot,' here in the sense of * position, stead.' 

98. Xpitrrbs ανέστη foil.] See above Part I. X. Introd. 

99. V"P*> '■o] * ^ fish,' for οψάριον^ from οψον. 



CORRIGENDA IN PASSOW. 



p. 484. For * Αγάπη σαν €χω ζωη — μά €γω ζωη dcv Ζχω 
Read Αγάπησα νάχω ζοαη ' μα *γω ζωη 'dcf €χω, 

ρ. 544. Να χαμηλώνουν τά /3ovva...lacuna.., 

Να/3λ€7Γα την αγάπη* μου, σ€ τι 'κκλησία* πpoσκύvcL· 
Supply (Νά * χαμήλωναν τά βουνά,) νά *βλ€πα τ^ν * Αθήνα*. 
2nd line as in Passow, or variant of the latter part : 

*ποϋ π€ρ'πατ€Ϊ *σαν χηνα, 

p. 557. Τί€ριωρισμ€νη* μ* €χουσι νά μην σ^..lacuna·.· 
Supply αντικρίσω, 

Ν.Β. The above are not conjectural emendations, but based 
documents collected independently. 
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άστρίτι I. 13, 21 
ά4ΓτροΊΓ€\έκι π. 36, 91 
Aύy€p^p6s i. 3, 3 
aύy6* i. 10, 13 
adyoOXa i. 3, 3 
άφέντηί I. 8, 23 
αψηκράζομΛΐ I. 5, 9; II. 17, 1 
ά,ψη\6% π. 36, 67 



§ayivi I. 11, 12 

βάξω or βάνω or /3άλλω i. 4, 11 

βαθράκοί I. 9, 31 

Βάλτοί I. 10, 11 

/8α/)<ίω I. 9, 15; n. 32, 9 

βάρσαμον II. 21, 1 

βασιλικόί II. 36, 11 

βαστάζω I. 9, 13 

βyάvω I. 12, 13 

Βέβροια L 4, 1 

βιαστικά π. 30, 17 

^'"^w^ i ^· 8, 15 
jStXa^i I. 9, 11 
β\aστo\oy4ω n. 19, 6 
ΒλαχόίΓουλο* I. 8, 2 
Bop^as Π. 23, 1 
βοσκία π. 32, 1 
/βονί'όν I. 2, 4 
βουρΧίζομαι ii. 7, 9 
βουτάω π. 28, 11 
j8p^ Ι. 3, 12 
βρίζα Π. 31, 10 



yatdapos π. 35, 11 
Τολά^ΐοί I. 10, 5 
ya\av6s π. 23, 9 
yapyapSs ιι. 32, 4 
yapoυφa\ia π. 36, 16 
γαροιίφαλο* π. 36, 17 
yapvφaWάκι η. 4, 14 
7€λάω II. 28, 14 
y€\0Ki I. 11, 25 
y€μΛτos Π. 9, 1 
y0vva π. 36, 2 
y4vvημa Π. 31, 12 
7€ρά π. 24, 12 
7ήοο$ π. 4, 9 
yid I. 1, 3; 2, 17 
'7ίαλόί I. 3, 14 
'ylda π. 27, 8 
yιovpoϋσι ι. 2, 18 
y\έvτισμxί π. 22, 5 
"yX-fiyopa ι. 2, 14 
7Xi;ifcta π. 1, 13 
(y)\υτ*ώι^ω ι. 9, 9 
yopy6s ιι. 33, 1 
Τονρα I. 7, 18 
ypaμ4t^aτικb% ϊ, 12, 18 
ypap^piAvoi ι. 2, 13 
7ρ6σ{ I. 12, 15 
yυp€ύω ι. 5, 10; π. 14, 

δά I. 13, 3 
^ayκάvω π. 36, 87 
ΑαδΙ I. 2, 6 
δαμΑζω Π. 13, 7 
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δαμασκί i. 4, 18 
δέρω π. 7, 9 
Α€νΓέρα II. 36, 65 
διαβάΐ^ω π. 35, 29 
δίάκοί π. 35, 26 
διάφορο* π. 33, 12 
δόλιοϊ I. 9, 2 
δον\€ία η. 36, 60 
δράκο; II. 36, 61 
δρόμος I. 1, 6 
δροσο\ο^€ουμΛΐ ιΐ. 32, 1 

·Έ7ρίΐΓ0ί I. 2, 10 
έκκΚησΙα π. 3, 8 
Αιτίδα Π. 23, 10 
II. 34, 4 
"Ελυ/ΑίΓΟί I. 3, 10 
άμορφος I. 2, 13 
i^ayopa ι. 12, 14 
(ρημο5 I. 1, 13 
(ρωταί Π. 16, 1 
έρωτ€^μένος ιι. 10, 4 
#τσί II. 8, 10 
έφέτο$ I. 3, 11 
^^^s I. 11, 7 

iUcp^s or ^αχιρέ$ ι. 7, 18 
ί·6/)/3όί I. 4, 15 

ι II. 36, 46 

^οι//)λα/Ααδα ι. 3, 12 
^•ουρλό; I. 1, 11 



ήμνορω Π. 36, 70 
ήχόί π. 27, 4 

θανμα ιι. 1, 17 
OepttrHis ι. 7, 22 
θυμούμαι Π. 12, 3 

'ιά I 2, 18; π. 11, 5 
Ιάμω I. 5, 14 
'tari I. 2, 9 
a\ta/u I. 14, 6 
Ivra I. 14, 35 
ΊνίΓοδρόμιορ Π. 35, 10 
ϊσοί II. 35, 23 

καβαλΧάρης I. 8, 14 
κάθομαι Π. 36, 67 
καϊμάκι π. 36, 77 
καιρόι π. 36, 43 
κακόμοιρος π. 17, 1 
καλαμάρι I. 12, 19 
καλαμιτόιτι ιι. 31, 9 
ΚαλλικάντΙ^αροί ιι. 28, Intr. 
KaXoypTna π. 35, 14 
καμάρι, καμαρώνω I. 3, 15 
κάμνω ι. 2, 18 
καμναέτι ΐ. 14, 48 
καμ-πάνα η. 35, 23 
κάμίΓος ΐ. 5, 10 
κανάκι π. 4, 11 
κανέΧΧα η. 4, 16 
κοΜοναρχέω π. 35, 29 
κανόνι I. 2, 10 
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ΚαΐΓ€τά»ισσα i. 5, 1 

καράβί I. 10, 2 

καρδία I. 13, 30; n. 4, 8 

Ka/>irei^(rt I. 10, 4 

καρπίζω π. 31, 3 

καρτ€ρω π. 27, 9 

καρυοφύΧΚι π. 7, 3 

κασίλλα π. 35, 20 

icara«ra;biir^$ ι. 7, 3 

καταντάω π. 16, 5 

κατήφοροί II. 20, 1 

καί/μ^νοϊ I. 11, 2 

κ€\αϊδώ π. 36, 69 

κ€ντάω π. 7, 5 

κέντημΛ ΟΓ κέντισμΛ II. 22, 5 

κβρί π. 16, 6 ; 36, 4 

κιαμέτι ι. 9, 27 

Κλ€φτοχώ/)ΐα ι. 1, 4 

κοιλό' π. 31, 13 

κοινωνώ η. 29, 1 

κοκκινίζω I. 8, 19; 10, 5 

Εόλασίϊ η. 36, 76 

κ6\ι I. 3, 13 

Κόνιαροι I. 8, 34 

κοντά π. 4, 7 

κοντοκλαδευ/Α^^οϊ π. 19, 1 

κοντούλα π. 9, 1 

κοίΓ^λλα π. 4, 15 

κοράσιο* π. 27, 1 

/co/)(0s π. 26, 9 

κορμί η. 6, 4 

κορνφοβοΰνι I. 3, 1 

κορώνα II. 36, 76 



κόσ/ΑΟϊ π. 13, 2 
κουμπάρα π. 35, 13 
κουτί π. 23, 2 
κούρβουλο* π. 31, 14 
κουρσ€ύω ι. θ, 8 
κοι^/κι π. 36, 54 
κ/κισί I. 11, 11 
κριθάρι π. 31, 7 
K/M/ut π. 5, 10 
κριματισμένοί Π. 29, 9 
κ/)ί(η7 I. 14, 8 
κρομμύδι Π. 4, 10 
κρύοί π. 14, 6 
κυβοΰρι π. 29, 14 
Κυριακή π. 5, 5 
κυττάζω π. 36, 84 
Κώ'σταί ι. 8, 1 

^aβ.μarla^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
λαβώνω ) 
λα-γκάδι II. 1, 9 
λά^-οί, I. 14, 20 
λαμναδοχυμένο$ I. 8, 27 
Ααμττρή ι. 2, 8 
λάσπη η. 33, 5 
λατρ€ύω Π. 36, 73 
λαι^ρα or λάβρα η. 12, 15 
λ€βέντη$, λ€β€ντία 1. 1, 12 ; π. 30, 8 
λ€ΐαν6ί 1 J g 
Xetavi jVu J * * 
λ€ΐανοτούφ€κα L 9, 6 
λ€ΐμύνι η. 9, 3 
λ€lτoυρyίa π. 5, 14 
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ΑείΓΟΊώπ/ϊ I. 12, 4 
AcirevoO I. 12, 1 
λιμέρι I. 3, 5 
\ΐβΐ€ρί{ά)^ I. 6, 8 
^ΧιοΊτύρια I. 7, 22 
\ov\6s I. 1, 11 
λονλοΟδί π. 11, 6 
Aovpos I. 10, 4 
λνγαρέα η. 25, 5 
\vy^v6s π. 19, 1 

μά II. 6, 3 
μάy€ιa π. 36, 60 
μάγονλον II. 9, 2 
μαζώνω ιΐ. 26, 4 
μοΛστροί π. 18, 7 
fia\i(ov) I. 2, 12 
/Ααλώΐ'ω I. 1, 2 
μάνα, μανουΚα, I. 2, 1 
jbiavr^Xt I. 8, 24 
μαξιλάρι ιΐ. 6, 5 
μαρού\ι{ον) π. 17, 3 
μαστραΐΓΌΛ η. 7, 3 
V^ta /Αου/ I. 8, 28 
'ματώνω η. 23, 2 
"Μαύρη θάλασσα π. 26, 1 
μαΰρο$ ι. 3, 1 ; 18; 8, 3 
μ€ντάτι or μεντέτι ΐ. 7, 4 
μ€ντέρι η. 5, 8 

Μβσολόγ^' ΐ· 9» 2 
'/Μλάω η. 1, 6 



μισεύω η. 36, 37 
μιτζίθρα Π. 17, 6 
Mot/xi π. 17, 1 
μοναχοί I. 9, 16 
μ^ομ€ρίδα L 13, 22 
μοσχοκάρυδα ι. 5, 2 
μουζντέ I. 14, 9 
μούΚάρι ι. 10, 10 
μ^υρίδα Π. 4, 1 
Μονσβλί^ιιηϊ I. 10, 9 
μουστάκι ι. 2, 12 
μουσχόφι Π. 32, 6 
/xirat/oa«rt I. 9, 20 
(Αΐ)ΐΓάλλα I. 14, 45 
μΐΓά/>α η. 31, 11 
μιταρουτι ι. 7, 23 
μιταροντία I. 14, 42 
*μΊΓ€ρδ€ύω ιι. 16, 6 
/Αΐτόϊ I. 14, 18 
μΊτόμπα ΐ. 9, 5 
μίΓοιτγιονρτί ι. 14, 5 
/xvpi^u I. 5, 3; π. 13, 3 
μυρολίτγι ι. 3, 6 
Μυσίρι π. 7, 1 
jbuup^ I. 5, 4 

v€o&raiKos π. 29, 3 
Νεράίδβί II. 38, Intr. 
νεράντζι π. 7, 1 
ν€ραντξ^ομα·γουΚάτη II. 9, 2 
νβρό* I. 7, 4 
ν€ρ6βραστοί π. 4, 12 
ν€ροχύτψ π. 25, 4 
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νίβομαι Π. 36, 38 


ν π. 23, 18 


νόστιμοί \ 


vaydvi π. 36, 3 


νοστιμίζω > Π. 36, 37 


τάγοϊ I. 4, 9 


νοσημ^ύω) 


ιταΙ^αρβύω π. 19, 3 


vovv6s π. 21, 1 


'ΊΓαίρ(ν)ω I. 4, 15; 8, 9 


ντα-γιαντίζω ι. 9, 16 


ταλα/3ό$ I. 12, 9 


ντέβρι π. 34, 29 


va\ii6s I. 3, 14 


ντ€ρβένί I. 6, 3 


νάΚΚηκάρί I. 2, 15 


vTifn-L II. 36, 92 


ιτανέ η. 23, 1 


'ντρνπιάζομΛΐ ι. 2, 14 ; 8, 32 


νόνου II. 10, 7 




Παντρεύομαι Π. 21, 2 


^€β(^)α1νω I. 4, 1 


ταιταδέα η. 5, 20 


ξ€θυμχιίνω η. 36, 46 


τταιταδοίΓοΟλα π. 18, 2 


ξένα \ 


νάιτλωμα π. 6, 5 


^€VLT€la \ II. 36, 49 


νανοΟτσι II. 33, 12 


ξ€νιτ€ύομΛΐ ) 


Ίταράπονο* ιι. 6, 4 


*ξ4'ρω Π. 4, 4 


ΐΓα(Γοι//κάκια π. 28, 3 


^ξ€φάντωμα η. 3, 3 


ιτατβρό' π. 25, 4 


'ξβφαντώνω ι. 14, 3 


νατέω ι. 12, 1 


*ξ€</τΓέρι I. 7, 33 


νατηκι II. 35, 8 


*ξημ€ρών€ί η. 1, 21 


ιτάτοί π. 28, 11 


Si7/)oXci^a5o* ι. 4, 9 


νατρικοδομένα ΐ. 1, 15 


ξυν€ρίζομΛΐ Π. 36, 82 


ν€Ϊσμα η. 36, 48 




Wfva π. 34, 3 


όμπροσθά ΐ. 1, 7 


ΐΓ€ριβ6\ι π. 2, 5 


5ντα$ η. 6, 3 


vepiyioKi ι. 3, 14 


π. 26, 9 


ττερισσότεροι ι. 8, 16 


6ρΙΙ:ω π. 19, 6 


ΐΓ^/)α II. 36, 48 


6ρκίξομΜ π. 11, 2 


ΊΓ€Τρθβθ\έω I. 5, 2 


6ρμψ€ία I. 5, 15 


ηέψτη π. 29, 1 


όρφανόί π. 36, 50 


'νχγαίνω ΐ. 1, 6 


όχ π. 10, 1 


ΊΓιάνω I. 12, 10 


δχεντρα ι. 13, 21 


Ίτίκρα π. 34, 10 
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ΐΓΐΐΓ€ρύβ(>ιΙ^α π. 19, 1 
νΧακώνω I. 7, 9 
νΧένω η. 18, 2 
Ίτλέψω I. θ, 22 
ΐΓν€υματικ6$ η. 5, 2 
ΊΓο^αρίξω η. 29, 15 
ιτόδι π. 36, 97 
ττοδοφούσταΜο' η. 18, θ 
TTovTiKbs π. 36, 29 
ιτόρτα π. 35, 8 
τόσί I. 12, 17 
VoO II. 23, 8 
Πουκάμισο* π. 20, 3 
ΊΓονθ€ν ] . . 
ΐΓουσ€ ) 

νουλάκι I. 4, 1 
ΊΓουρνό* π. 7, 6 
Π/)ά/34 I. 4, 13 
ΊτραχτινΙζω ι. 6, 6 
νρασινοκίτρινίζω ΐΐ. 36, 81 
τ/)0/3άλλω π. 3, 4 
ΊτροικΙα η. 21, 4 
προσκυνώ ι. 3, 20 
Ίτροφθάνω η. 23, 15 
Π/οωτάτο' I. 1, 5 
irpuriyepoi I. 7, 19 

^αγί^ϋ η. 34, 14 
^χη I. 3, 4 
^μάβι I. 14, 10 
ί^ίχνω I. 7, 17 
(ροδάμια π. 10, 5 
(>οδθΊΓ\ασμένη II. 1, 1 
Α. 



βόκα η. 22, 4 
*?ούμ€\η I. 9, 2 
^οΟχα II. 8, 7 
>ft π. 31, 10 

ιτόνω, *ϊ(ά) κάτω π. 35, 9 
σαΧαμέτι ΐ. 14, 50 
σάλ( II. 4, 6 
V(^) I. 3, 1 
σ€βντα$ π. 36, 31 

σ€ρ^ιάνι η. 22, 5 
τ,έ(^1>αι π. 25, 1 
σηκώνω I. 8, 12 
σημάδι I. 10, 14 
σημαίνω η. 29, 1 
σίγανόί π. 31, 2 
σι/Μ η. 3, 11 
σιτάρι π. 31, 7 
σκάζω I. 3, 19 
(Γκάλα I. 9, 30 
σκαρμ6$ Π. 23, 3 
σκιάζομαι I. 6, 7 
(Γκλά^βοϊ I. 5, 11 
σκόρδον π. 4, 10 
σκοτούρα π. 16, 3 
σκοτώνω ι. 7, 9 
σια^λοϊ I. 8, 34 
{σ)μί·γω ι. 4, 6 

ι I. 11, 

σουβΚίζωΙ ' 

στανάκι π. 4, 12 

20 
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στάώ π. 17, 6 
σΐΓ€τσαρία π. 34, 31 
Virirt I. 13, 28 
σΊΓ\αΎχνίΙ;Όμαί π. 23, 20 
Σvopέas I. 7, 22· 
σπρώχνω π. 24, 8 
(rrepea ι. 9, 5 
στ€ρ€ύομαι Π. 34, 12 
στήνω ι. 14, 2 
(ΓτοίχβΓο' π. 27, 3 
στραβώνω ι. 7, 10 
στρίβω or στρίψω L 7, 11 
στροΰγγα π. 27, 10 
συμβούλιο" Π. 34, 27 
συμΊΓέ'θ€ρο$ I. 13, 8 
0ΐ^/)ω I. 8, 15 
συχνοκουνώ Π. 10, 3 
σφαχτάρι ι. 10, 13 
σώι^ω I. 8, 11 

τaβλάs I. 8, 3 
'τα4/κ(ά)^ω π. 3, 15 
τάσι I. 12, 21 
τάσσω ι. 9, 11; π. 15, 1 
ταχύ π. 1, 16 
τ1^ιομΊΓάνο$ η. 30, 1 
τζιράκι I. 9, 24 
τζοχανταραχο$ ι. 9, 23 
ττηάνι π. 36, 29 
τηράω I. 11, 4 
τ£ I. 6, 3 ; π. 4, 9 
τόν π. 6, 7 
τόΐΓΐ I. 2, 10 



τουρκεύω ι. 6, 3 
roDros π. 36, 54 
τουφέκι I. 2, 17 
τραβάω ι. 7, 1 
τραγοΟδ^ 1 7 
τρα·γουοω ] 
τραμουντάνα Π. 18, 
τραντάζω π. 34, 13 
Tp€\\6s π. 16, 5 
τ/οιαί'τάψυλλον π. 12 
T/)W77^s I. 7, 22 
τρυφ€ρ6ί π. 36, 69 
τσακίζω π. 7, 3 
τσατίλα π. 17, 4 
τσάτΓίσμα π. 19, 5 
τσαΐΓ/)ά^ια ΐ. 1, 10 
τσέλίκι I. 4, 11 
τσιμιτημένη Π. 20, 4 
τσουμτΓουσι ι. 8, 23 
Ύύχη Π. 34, 23 

φαίνομαι U. 18, 9 
φαμηλία Π. 31, 18 
φαρμακώνω ΐ. 3, 17 
φεγγάρι π. 35, 21 
0<ί/)(ν)ω I. 9, 20 
φέσι I. 12, 16 
^KtcuO) η. 27, 10 
φλάμίΓουρο* I. 10, 5 
0λω/)ί I. 12, 3 
φουντωτ6$ ι. 3, 11 
φουσκώνω η. 24, 3 
φουστάνι π. 17, 1 



